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In the winter of 1885 we commenced in 
The Christian Union the publication of a 
series of articles by distinguished divines, 
giving the results of personal observation in 
the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, on the 
Hiome Heathen of Our Great Cities. These 
articles were a revelation, not merely to our 
readers, but toa still larger public, to whom 
the facts and figures were given by our ex- 
changes. This was the opening of a public 
discussion which has been made both wider 
and more intense by the Socialistic move- 
¢nents in some of these great cities, confirm- 
ing the disclosures which had been made, 
first by Professor Ely in his three articles on 
American Socialism, and then by these six 
articles on Our Home Heathen. The great 


Christian churches have taken up the ques- 
Hon, What isthe duty of the Christian Church 


‘in the presence of these facts? 


The Congre- 
gationalists had their attention further 
called to the problem by the significant statis- 
ticsand eloquent appeals of President See- 
lye, of Amherst College, atthe Home Mission- 
ary Convention at Saratoga, on two succesa- 
ive years. Last year a special committee 
was appointed to report upon the subject. 
One evening of the Convention, to be held 
this week at Saratoga, will be devoted to the 
consideration of this report, which will occu- 
py three pages of The Christian Union, and 
will deal at some length with the whole prob- 
lem ; and addresses are anneunced to follow 
this report, as expected, from the Revs, Josiah 
Strong, J. G. Johnson, G. F. Pentecost, 
Lyman Abbott, and others. The Christian 
Union will contain, besides a general report 
of the proceedings at this Convention, the 
report of the special committee and the 
speeches thereon, in full. We believe that 
those who are interested in this problem will 
find in these proceedings the fullest and 
most thorough discussion of the problem in 
its various aspects yet given to the public. 
Copies of next week’s Christian Union con- 
taining it will be senttoany one ordering 
them in advance of publication, in packages 
of five or more, for five cents per copy, post- 
age paid, Orders should be sent in at once 
to insure receiving the copies, as only a 
limited edition will be published, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


ENATOR JOHN SHERMAN has made a speech 

—J at Springfield, Ill., which we are compelled 

to believe will neither promote the prospects of 
his nomination nor the prospects of a Repub- 
licean victory in the next Presidential campaign. 
The gist of this speech, so far as it can be stated 
in a sentence, is that the Confederate cause and 
the Dewocratic party are substantially identical, 
that triumph of the Democratic party two years 
ago- was the triumph of the Oonfederate cause, 
that it opposes the interests of free labor as it 
defended the cause of American slavery, and for the 
same reasons ; that the Republican party, and the Re. 
publican party alone, represents protection to the 
negro in the South and to the workingman in the 
North. He had nothing to say respecting the 
temperance question, little to say respecting Civil 
Service Reform, nothing respecting the regulation of 
the great railroad corporations, and, indeed, in respect 
to future issues was explicit only upon one question, 
and not altogether definite upon that ; this, namely, 
that the protective system must be maintained and 
that the revenues must be reduced. How this double 
problem can be accomplished he does not indizate, 
except by the suggestion that we must reduce the 
tariff on sugar while we give a bonus for the home 
production, thus cutting off our income with the one 
hand and expending it with the other. We wish he 
would tell us why it is any more desirable to give a 
bounty to sugar manufacturers than to the publishers 
of religious literature or the promoters of any other 
industry which is of benefit to the public. We believe 
that the main issue which Mr. Sherman attempts 
to raise is as impolitic as it is unjust ; that the negroes 
in the South must be protected, not by national force 
emanating from Washington, but by a moral force 
emanating from the press and the school-room, and 


that the successful statesman of the next quarter-. 


century must forget those things which are behind, 
and press forward toward the golution of those prob- 
lems which are growing almost daily more exigent 
in our national life. 


We have received from correspondents in Toronto 
two letters, which we should be glad to print but for 
their great length, protesting agains‘ the treatment 
of the O’Brien episode in the Outlook last week. 
The statements contained in that paragraph were 


based upon reports sent by special correspondents to 
several metropolitan newspapers. I: is very possible, 
as our correspondents declare, that those seports 
materially exaggerated the violence offered O B-ien, 
and in more than one instance ac ually misstated the 
facts. One of our .correspondents declares that 
O’Brien, coming as he did on a most ungracious 
and unwise errand, received the protection of the 
authorities so far as they were able to give it, and 
was exposed to mob fury only when he de parted from 
the programme previously arranged, and that such 
violence as was offered came from that class of 
roughs whose outbreaks cannot be foreseen nor 
prevented in the best organized communities. If 


these are the facts, of course the acts of violence lose 


all significance. Bat it is difficult to harmonize this 
view with some facts which seem to be well estab- 
lished. Noone thinks of the Canadian people as 
other than law-abiding and liberty-loving, and 
every one recognizes the extremely irritating char- 
acter of Mr. O Brien’s crusade ; but it is in the pro- 


tection of those whom we detest and whose views are - 


inimical to our own that we really reveal the 


genuineness of our devotion to liberty and order. 


Granting the truti: of the reports sent to American 
newspapers, the Oanadian authorities, who are quite 
distinct from the Canadian people, were responsible 
for that same lack of vigor aud promptness which 
has more than once of late disgraced both S:ate and 
municipal administration in this country. _ 


A curious breeze sprang up in this city last week 
over the visit of Mr. O Brien and a labor demonstration 
in connection therewith. The report of the embroglio 
between Mr. O’Brien and some of the leaders of 
the labor demonstration filled several columns of the 
daily papers, but, so far as we can jadge, it was a case 
of great smoke and little fire. Mr. O'Brien declined to 
review the labor procession, and an attempt was there- 


upon made to make it appear that he was hostile to — 


the Jabor movement. The trutk seems to bethat the 
Henry George wing of the Labor party desired to use 
this occasion to strengthen themselves politically with 
the Irish, and Mr. O’Brien, with what seems to us 
very practical good sense, refused to alluw himself 
to be identified with the Henry George movement 
or toallow it to go abroad that his mission is identical 
with that which Father McGlynn and Henry George 
represent in America. Oertainly the demand by the 
Irish people of the right to regulate their own local 


affairs, however much this may involve of future 


modification of the relation between tenant and 
landlord in Ireland, does not rest upon the same 
basis as, and is in no senseidentical with, the demand 
that ‘‘ private ownership of land shall be abolished, 
and gifts of nature and nature’s God be equal'y en- 
joyed.by all.” Whatever may be the merits of these 
two causes, nothing, in the long run, will be gained t y 
attempting to confound them. Oa the contrary, the 
cause of Irish liberty would certainly. have been 
seriously prejudiced in the minds of large classes of 
men on both sides of the ocean if Mr. O'Brien had 
“suffered it to be identified with Henry or 8 anti- 
land ownership campaign. 


The approaching Council of Catholic 
bishops to be held in Baltimore, which Oardinal 
Gibbons has returned to attend, will take up the rela- 
tions of the Church to the labor question, and 
especially to the Knights of Labor, in the light of 
the recent action of the Roman Ouria.——If the 
‘*Sun’s” reporter is correctly informed, the em- 
ployees of the Seventh Avenue horse railroad com- 
pany in New York Oity are guilty of an act which 


violates the principles of their order as well as those — 


of justice, in threatening to boycott.a restaurant if it 
furnishes meals to a conductor who has declined to 
join their union. The right of -workingmen to 
orgariza unions can only be maintained by main- 
taining also their right not to join.——The daily 
papers continue to report vigorous measures within 
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the Kaights of Labor to depose Mr Powderly. We 
have seen these reports so often, and so little has 
come fron them, that we h.ve growao rather suspi- 
cious. That ‘h:re isa faction in the order which 
desires to depose Me wderly is d ubtless true ; but 
so far it has not pr... J itself either efficient or in 
fluential, por, for that t:a‘ter, very serupulous. For 
the same reason we report with some hesitation the 
statement that a b»ycott. has been ord red, on Mr. 
Powderl\’s authority, against the carpetsof E A. 
H ggins & O». The papers publish a circu'ar, signed 
by the S-cretary of the Board, embodying ‘‘in 
substance” sucha boyeott. But as the circular is 
not given in full, and n» adeq ate explanation of the 
supposed reason for it is afforded, we await fur’ her 
ligtit. If it is true, as intimated, that such a boycott 
has been issued becau e the carpet workers are 
going to leave the Kaignts of Labor and jin 
the Federated Trades’ Unions, it is an act of war as 
impolitic as it is u»jast. Whoever sets workingmen 
in bittle array agaiust one another on any pretext is 
their worst enemy. 


For the time being, at least, that acute and brilliant 
politican M Clemenceau, has found hia match in 
the phlegmatic and slow moviog President G évy. 
Although the G>blet Ministry was turned ont on a 
financial question, the real issue was in the person of 
Boulanger. President G évy has not only succeeded 
in forming a Ministry, he bas also succeeded in leav- 
ing the very popular Mivister of War out without 
serious disturbance or very energetic protest. Ole- 
mencean expected to secure the return of a Ministry 
which he could control by making it dependent upon 
himself, and to establish still more firmly the posi 
tion of B ularger. Ia both he has signally failed. 
President G' évy has not only succeeded in forming a 
Ministry which completely thwarts both these pur 
poses, but the Chamber of Deputies has sustained it 
by a considerable msjority. M Rouvier’s statement 
of his policy is one of the most hopeful utterances 
which bave been heard in French politics for many 
aday. He announces that he will pu'sue a firm bat 
very prudent foreign policy, aud that financial reform 
and retrerchmrnt in all departments will form the 
chief feature of his admin'stration. Hs propores a 
reduction o' sixty million frincs in the public expend. 
itures. At the close of his statement a resolution of 
want of confidence was prop»sed and rejected by a 
yote of 285 to 139. General Boulanger bas taken 
leave of the War D-partment and of Paris, and his 
succes-or G vera! Ferrop, declares that he will con 
tit u- the policy of military reform for tre purpose 
of increasirg the mi‘itary strerg b of the R pubiie. 


A glance at the balauce shect murat certainly give 
Frenchmen canse for arx‘e'y. For the past 
eig t years great public works have been in progress 
at an immense me’, Lot by t»xation, but 
by eontivnous borrowing. It is bow proposed, as a 
first measure toward return to a sound fivancial 
Manage meut, to i: c'ude these amounts in the annual 
taxes ; but the immevse amounts rendered necessary 
by the present policy of increasing the army and navy 
are still to be raised by borrowing. The amount 
a-ked for the present year by the Government ex 
ecveded $650 000 000. It the revenue of the Govern 
meut remiiued the same as lI»st year, there would 
have tern a deficit of over $63 000 000 4 Goblet, 
Minister of F uauce, proposed to raise something 
over $20, 000,000 of this amount by taxation, «nd get 
the mst .y uew loaus. The am. unt necessary to be 
borrow: d for the army and navy be some- 
thing over $56 000 000 ; & sum whch represents not 
the ordinary, Dut only ‘he extraord nary, expenses of 
the two de par' Men's. To these amounts must be add: d 
Various ber large sums, whch bring up the 
total amouut borrowed »y the Franch »veroment on 
short time loaus to $150 000,000. As our readers 
«now, Do Ministry bas a: yet vad the courage to face 
the finauc al problem, but it looks now as if an ener- 
gelic alvempt would be m ide to stop this tremendvus 
ou'go of mouey, or to meet it promptly by taxation 
instead of loaus. 


There cat no longer be any doubt that the Orown 
Prinve of Germany is suffzriug from a throat trouble 
of a most serious character. Public assurances, re. 
peatedly made from time to time, allayed the 
appreheps'ous of Germany, but the umber and rank 
of ‘be pthy-iciaus who have been consuited, and the 
secncy which has surrvunded their consaltations, 
leave «mali room for doubt that tne Urown Prince 


prohably almo.t equally serious. This fact will he 
accepted with regret everywhere. Although the 
Orown Privce is still an uoknown map so far as the 
actual administration of government is concerned, 
his steadfastness, loyslty, and capacity for work are 
widely recognized. H=» has tbe best qualities of the 
German race, although he is said to lack that 
genius which has been the possession of some mem. 
be’s of his family. It is believed that he is a man of 
pacific temper and intention, and that under his rule 
Germany might be transformed in some degree from 
@ military camp into an industrial nation. Heisa 
brave and successfal soldier, but he has the tastes of 
a student and administrator rather than those of a 
military man. In the event of the death of the 
Orowao Prince the succession would pass to his eldest 
son, a young man of twenty-nine, who is said to 
possess unusual abilities and an admirable character. 


Our readers will remember that not many months 
ago Various reactionary movements on the part of 
the Pope were reported from time to time in these 
colamns, which seemed to indicate a determination 
to maintain the present status guo in Italy; while in 
‘he outside world the importance of the Papacy was 
to be increased by greater political activity. Recent 
reports, as to the authority of which we are unable 
to judg, secm to point toa change of the internal 
p »licy of the Papac:, aid to a possible basis of union 
between the Italian Government and the Vatican. 
According to these dispatches, the Pope will remove 
the present restriction by which Catholic subjects in 
Italy are prevented, by order of the Church, from 
taking any part in Italian politics ; and he will also 
acquiesce in the foreiga aud col nial policy of the 
I alian Government. On its part the [talian Gov- 
ernment agrees to protect the Pope in all proper 
functions and privileges under the laws of 1871, 
which defined his prerogatives and fixed a yearly 
revenue. If the arrangements should be carried 
out, it is understood that this revenue, which 
amounts to something over $600,000 a year, would 
not only be paid hereafter, but that the arrears 
would also be made up. A reconciliation between 
the Pope aud the I alian Goverument is simply 
inevitable. We have had serious doubts whether 
the present Pope would be wise enough and strong 
enough to achieve this important result, and we still 
doubt it. 


Ouriously enough, there is in Great Britain an anti- 
immigration agitation which has reaehed such 
dimensions as to call for a Parliamentary investiga- 
tion and report. The E glish workingmen complain 
that certain trades in Eas: Lo.don and two or three 
other large cities are *‘overrua” with foreign im- 
migrants, who work harder, live worse, and take 
lower wages than their Engli-h rivals. It appears 
from the Parliameotary report that the especial 
grievance is the growing immigration of Polish Jews. 
The total number of fureiguers in Great Britain is 
singula: iy smali—only 135,000, aud of these 20,000 
are American. O/f the remaiuder 15,000 are French- 
men, 16 000 are ‘* Russians,” and 40 000 are Ger- 
mans. The well-educaed Germuns are in great 
demand as clerks, because of their kuowledge of the 
modero languages, successfully taught in their 
public scto is. Toe workiogmen are principally em 
ployed as bakers, barbers, 4 d cabwet-makers. In 
all of these trades the G rman faculty of patience 
more than compensates for the German lack of 
dextrous energy. Of the 4.000 master bakers ip 
Loudon, one-haif are Ge'msus, aud they prefer to 
employ their couairymen. Bat, as bas deen xa d, it is 
privcipally the inroads of the Polish J-ws which have 
aroused the di~content. Iu Loudon, as in New York, 
this ‘* R wssian ” immigration has come entirely within 
the last few years, and is rapidly increasing. The 
new comers have not only monopul z-d all forms of 
peddling, but have obtained almost complete control 
of the cheap tailoring trade. They live meanly, work 
excessively long hours, compel their wives and 
children to help them, and have cut down wages 
below the already low Eaglish standard, which 
Oharles Kingsley made famous in his ‘‘ Alton Locke” 
and ‘*Oheap Olothes and Nasty.” These are 
willing to live and propagate in a equalor which the 
London journeymen tailors will not tolerate, and 
the latter are therefore asking that further immi. 
gration be suspended. This measure would be an 
exceedingly difficult one for Englaud to adopt. The 
English, even more than the Jews, have spread them- 
selves over the entire face of the globe, and by their 


is the prey of a very serious and threateuing malady. 
If the affection of the throat be not cancer, this) 


| competition have excluded the natives, not from the 


worst-paid occupation, but from the best en A 
sense of fair play and the fear of retaliation alike 
prevent the adoption of any radical measure. On 
the other hand, the mere exclusion of ‘‘ pauper ”’ 
immigrants is found by experience to have very little 
effect. 


The Ohbristian Union has already given to its 
readers in full the report of the special committee on 
the reorganization of the American Tract Society. 
It gives in another column a full report of the final 
action of the Society, which sustained at every point 
the recommendations of the committee. We need 
not again rehearse the changes which will thus be 
made in the organization and work of this honored 
Society. They appear to us to be in the direction of 
greater simplicity, economy, and efficiency. Those 
of our readers who have doubted the necessity for 
any so radical changes should read -with care the 
report of the meeting given in another column, and 
especially the report of the address of Dr. Taylor, 
and the paragraph explaining the method by which 
it was made to appear that the ‘‘ Illustrated Ohris- 
tian Weekly” was published at a profit. We shall 
greatly regret the suspension of this journal ; and if 
those intimately familiar with the facts in the case 
can make it appear that the paper either has been, 
or by any change of administration can be made; 
profitable, the Society ought to have no difficulty in 
finding a publisher who will continue this journal on 
a commercial basis. We do not believe, however, 
that any mere changes in administrative detail will 
suffice to make the American Tract Society what it 
ought to be. The conditions of life in America have 
radically changed since the Society was formed. 
There is still a need for tracts and evangelical litera- 
ture, but they must both be of a new character. If 
the Tract Society can lay hold of such papers as 
Mr. Raymond’s on Theism and Modern Science, 
recently published in the columns of The Obristian 
Union ; if, in other words, it can prepare and pre- 
sent new views of truth adapted to the new phases 
of thought, it can do a great and needed work, with- 
out infringing on denominational courtesy. But if 
it can publish nothing which every member of a 
committee composed of representatives of half a 
dozen or more denominations does not believe to be 
true in all particulars, it can publish little or nothing 
which the American reader of to-day will demand, 
pay for, or even read if it is given to him for noth- 
ing. The Ohristian literature that will be used in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century must be - 
characterized not only by catholicity, net also by 
freedom and progressive thought. 


We have ob‘ained from a Unitarian correspondent 
a fuller statement of the declaration adopted by the 
Western Unitarian Oonference in Chicago, a state- 
ment which, if it were not accompanied with the 
declaration, ‘‘ We have no creed,” we should have 
regarded essentially in the nature of a creed with ten 
articles. This statement of belief is as follows : 


‘© We believe that to love the good and live the good isthe 
supreme thing in religion : 

‘* We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in 
matters of religious belief : 
*‘ We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or 

new: 

‘* We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught 
men truth and righteousness and love, as prophets of relig- 
ion : 

‘s We believe in the growing nobility of Man: 

‘* We trust the unfvlding Universe as beautiful, benefi- 
cent, unchanging Order ; to know this Order is truth; to 
obey it is right, and iverty, and stronger lite: 

** We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their 
own recompense, no gvod thing being tallure aud no evil 
thing success; that beaven and heli ure otates of being; 
that no evil can befall the good man in either life or death ; 
that ail things work together for tne victory of Guod : 

‘*We believe that we ought to juin hands and work to 
make the good things better and the worst good, counting 
nothing good for self that is not good for all: | 

‘* We believe that this seif-torgettting, loyal life awakes 
in mas the sense of union, here and now, with things eter- 
nal—the sense of deathiessness ; and this sense is to us an 
earnest of a life to come. 

** We worship One-in-All—that Life whence suns and stars 
derive their orbits and the soul of man its Ought—that 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the worid, 
giving us power to become the sons of Guui—that Love 
with whom our souls commune. This Oue we name—the 
Evernal, our Father.’’ 


The adoption of this statement of creed by a 
majority of three to one must be regarded, we think, 
as a victory for the non evangelical wing in the 
Western Unitarian churches. Deism recognizes 


| 


| Jesus of Nazareth at best as only an inepired propayy 
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bringing a message from God. Evangelical Ohris- 
tianity recognizes Christ as bringing himself the 
personality of God into contact with the conscious- 
ness of man, so that in him we know Him who was 
before unknown. If those who hold these ratical 
views succeed next September in imposing them upon 
the National Oonference of Unitarian Churches, it is 
probable that a considerable number of the same con- 
servative Unitarians will withdraw from the Confer 
ence; on the other hand, if the evangelical wing 
should succeed in im} osing on the Conference a more 
evangélical statement, the withdrawal of the radicals 
would not be improbable. In fact, the old issue 
between Trinitarians and Unitarians has passed 
away, and a new issue is gradually taking its place— 
between those who hold that Christianity is a super- 
natural religion centering about Jesus Christ as God 
manifest in the flesh; and those who hold that Chris- 
tianity is a human development, the ripest and best 
fruit of human thought and endeavor. To one the 
New Jerusalem is let down from heaven ; to another 
it is builded up from earth. If both orthodox Oon- 
gregationaliats and evangelical Unitarians were wise, 
there would be no reason why they should not come 
together again on a basis of loyalty to Jesus Ohrist 
as a divine Saviour and Master, leaving those who 
recognize him only as a prophet and a teacher to 
unite their forces with the Free Religionists, with 
whom they are naturally affiliated. 


There is a general impression that the decision of 
the Andover Visitors will be given some time this 
month. Toe reason for the delay has not been 
officially made known, but there is a general im- 
pression that the Board are not agreed in opinion, 
that Dr. Eustis has pronounced against the Andover 
Professors, that Dc. Seelye does not think their 
teaching so inconsistent with the creed as to call for 
any Official condemnation, and that Mr. Marshall. 
the third and lay member of the Board, hesitates to 
give a casting vote. What ground there is for this 
report we do not know. We do not think that any 
member of the Board has given directly any indica- 
tion of his judgment in the case, and we suspect a 
serious effort has been made to come to some com- 
mon agreement, and that ths endeavor to accomplish 
this is the cause of thedelay. Dr. Francis L. Patton, 
in a somewhat remarkable article in the June 
‘¢ Forum,” takes tha ground that both the ‘‘ New 
Thsolegy ” and the ‘Old Theology” men, in the 
New Exgland discussions, are all wrong; thit there 
is no probation for the heathen after death and no 
salvation for them it they hive not heard of Christ 
before death; that the solution of tke mystery is 

that God has seen fit to choose some for life and 
 gome for death, for reasons of his own; in other 
words, that the whole diffi-ul'y grows out of the 
rejection of the doctrine of uxconditional election 
and reprobation. We venture to predict that no 
considerable proportion of New Eugland theologians 
will accept Dr. Patton’s solution; most of them 
would rather have none at all. 


The second article of Madam Wischnewetzky ap- 
pears in this week’s Christiau Union. It is, like its 
predecessor, one-sided, and, in a certain measure, 
therefore, unjust. In avy just estimate of the teach- 
ing of our universities respecting political economy the 
names of such instructors as Professors Ely, Walker, 
Olark, R. M. Smith, and Dewey, who are teaching 
political economy as au inductive science, should 
be given, and would certainly go far to counterbal- 
ance those named in our contributor’s article. Nor 
can it justly be said that those who are merely en 
deavoring to succor individual suffering from an 
unjust irdustrial system are doing no good. When 
Mr. Beecher stimulated his church to purchase two 
slave girls and give them their liberty he was acting 
the part of a philanthropist ; when he was stirring 
up the whole Nation to fight slavery and all its works 
he was acting the part of a reformer. The latter is 
the more radical and the more important, but the 
two are not inconsistent, and certainly not antag- 
onistic. All honor to the Ohristian men and 
women who, either appalled by the magnitude 
of the industrial problem or unconscious of its 
very existence, are endeavoring, not to prevent dis- 
ease, but to comfort and succor some sick in the 
hospitals ; not to cure pauperism, but to relieve some 
from the burdens of an intolerable poverty ; not to 
create the conditions necessary to true home life, 
but to alleviate the wretchedness of a homeless class. 
This is none the less a good work because it is not 
the greatest, the best, nor the most important. With 


| 


these words of caution, we recommend the article of 
our brilliant and thoughtful contributor to the care- 
ful consideration of all who are interested in doing 
a radical work of philanthropy, who wish to cure 
the social disease, not merely to alleviate social suffer- 
ing. 


GENERAL News —Attempts to inflaence members 
of the Jacob Soarp jary are being investigated by 
the Oourt. The number of jurors is not yet com- 
pleted. The Scotch yacht ‘‘ Thistle,” which is to 
come over and race for the ‘‘ America’s” cup, has 
proved herself a very fast boat in Eagliah races the 
past week:——Oomptroller Loew, of this city, sold 
two railroad franchises (those of the Twenty-eighth 
and of the Fulton Street railways) at public auction, 
with the result that the city will receive thirty one 
and forty per cent. of the gross earnings. Other 
roads pay from three to five percent. This seem 
to show pretty conclusively that the public sale by 
auction of such franchises is both most profitable to 
the city and least conducive to crooked bargains. 
——Oaptain Williams, of the New York police, is to 
be tried before the Commissioners on charges pre- 
ferred by Dr. Howard Orosby and others. — 
Governay Sawyer, of New Hampshire, was inau 
gurated last Thursday. In his speech he re- 
ferred to the action of the fifty-eight fire in 
surance companies in withdrawing from the S:ate 
because of its peculiar laws as ‘‘a strike and a 
boycott.” ——Some of the Grand Army men of the 
West are -protesting against the invitation to 


the President to attend the encampment at St. 


Louis. Many St. Louis people condemn this protest 
as inhospitable in bad taste, and a dragging of 
politica into Grand Army matters. —— Oardinal 
Gibbons has arrived in this country.——Ex Judge 
H iton has made a sweeping and detailed denial of 
the charges made by Prescott Hall Butler in regard 
to the A. T. Stewart esiate.—— Two United State: 
c ffisers have committed suicide at Monte Oarlo.— A 
al'ght earthquake was felt in Quebec on Monday —— 
The steamer ‘'Sir John Lawrence” w s lost off the 
coast of India in a recent typhoon, with 730 passengers 
on board, mostly pilgrims tothe Juggernaut shrine. 
—William A. Wheeler, Vice President of the 
United States from 1876 to 1880, died at Malone, 
N. Y., on Juve 4. Of late years he had withdrawn 
altegether from public life. 


ANOTHER CASE. 


AST April Miss ——, in response to earres' 
public appeals for Christian teachers for Japan, 
ff red terself tothe A-nerican Board. There ix n 
question as to her heath, her Onristian character 
her cops»cration her natural abilities, the thorough 
ness of her education, the ripeness of her cul ure, 
h+r general adaptation to the missionary work. Nor 
did she herself raise any question whatever in respect 
to the fu ura of the heathen. It so happens that, 
intent upon her special studies and her future Ohris 
tian work, her attention had not been specially 
called to the recent theological discussions. She did 
not expect to teach theology, and had not given 
attention to the debates between Old Theology and 
New Treology. When she off.red herself to the 
Board, Dr. Alcen sent her a creed—a new one, the 
third that he has sent out from the rooms of the 
American Board—and ina personal let'er asked her 
to state e- pecially her views as to the decisive nature 
of this life for all persons, whether they have heard 
the Gospel or not. We can best present her answer 
by printing the two letters—Dr. Alden’s and her 
reply. These letters do not constitute the entire 
correspondence, but they constitute all that is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of the case : 


DR. ALDEN’S LETTER. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Mrss10ns, 

CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 1 SOMERSST STREET, 
BosTon, May 12, 1087. 

My Dear Miss ——: 

Your favor of the 9th inst., containing your application, 
with replies to inquiries, was duly received. Several testi. 
monials, all of them highly commendatory, have also been 
received. The only thing which I think would seriously 
trouble our Committee is your apparent hesitation to assent 
to what has been usually regarded by our churches as the 
teaching of Scripture in relation to the decisive nature of 
the present earthly life as the divinely appointed period of 
human probation, as expressed in the common statement 
that ‘‘ the issues of the final jadgment will be determined 
by the deeds done in the beay.”” This has been usually 
regarded as the plain intent of the teachings of our Lord, as 
presented, for example, in Matt. xxv., 31-46, and John v., 28, 
29. Compare also the let and 4d chapters of Romans and | 


Heb. 1x., 27. Certainly there seems to be no intimation 
in Scripture that haman charac'er which decides destiny 
is formed anywhere except in the body here onearth. It 
may be that you recogniz® and heartily assent to this teach- 


ing uf Scripture, and that your reference in your statement 
was only to infants and others who do not. attain to 
personal moral agency and character in this life, to whom 


of course there is no reference in the passages referred to. 
1 write this note of inquiry hoping that this may be the case, 
as i: would relieve the statement of its obj-ctionable 


feature, which, as you know, is regard-d by our Commitee, 


in accordance with the action of the Board at its last annual 
meeting, as a somewhat important matter. May you not 
so modify your statement in this particular that you can 
express your assent to the ordinary view as tothe Scriptural 
teaching upon the subject ? Please send me, in inciosed 
envelope, an affirmative reply if you possibly can. 

| Yours most truly. 


E. K. ALDEN, Secretary. 


Miss —— ——., 
Five days later Dr. N. G. Clark, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Board, wrote to Miss —— a letter which, 


since it gives his own personal experience, we do not 
feel at liberty to print in full, for he has no re«ponsibil- 
ity for and no knowledge of onr publication of this 
correspondence. ‘‘I had counted on you,” he says, 
‘*as a good and efficient worker in Japan. I had felt 
you were especially fitted in many ways for the 
best and happiest service in that field, and had not 
thought of any theological question coming up to bar 
your way.” And, after giving his own experience as 
one of trust rather than of knowledge of the mys- 
teries of the future, he asks her if she cannot ** leave 


explanations, leave mysteries, in short, in this par- - 


ticular domain as we leave mysteries in our every- 
day life in theorganic world around us, in the deal- 
ings of God with nations, to another time, when, 
with clearer conviction and fuller light, we shall know 
and understand where now we walk by faith.” Miss 
——’s reply, to both letters, needs no explanation. 
We give it io fall: 


MISS "3 REPLY. 


Dear Dr..Ciark : 
I thank you very much for your kin‘ letter, and for tell- 
ing Me your own experience. You have expressed exactly 
what I would say myself as to my faith and resting in the 
truths stated in the Bible. I thoroughly agrce with the 
substance and the spirit of your letter. I could not have 
expressed myself atall clearly when last in Boston Ihave 
no feeling of unrest and anxiety, or that I must uoderstand 
e mysteries of the Gospel. I am more than content to 
leave them in God’s hands, and to say [do not know. Ido 
implic ly believe every word of the Bible, and accept it as 
e revelation of the divine will toward man, of Gua as the 
Fa her of ail men, avd of the obedience which he requires 
to his+oly law. Asto God’s dealings with those whu have 
ae ver felt the power of the Gospel ot Christ, w: ether it be 
be heathen in fureign lauds or toe heathen that can be 
ound iu «eur Own great ‘cities, I do not see that God bas 
vid as be will sacn people. I du not velieve 
(Oe Bible g Ves Us @uy itutimation that there will bes state 
future probation, aud do not belicve in U viversalism. 
[simply leave tu God’s hands the future vf tho-e who seem. 
not to have had in this life a chance to accept the salvation 
offered to ail men, and feel that I do not understand, and do 
not need to understand, what his judgment wii! be upon 


}them. Nor dol feel that this question has any practical 


bearing on our duty toward God and toward onr feliow-men, 
nor that the possibility of such salvation makes it less a 
du'y and a privilege to help in the great work of educating 
and Christianizing the heathen nations ; and I hope the 
privilege of using my strength iu so grand a work will be 
given me. 

Dr. Alden asked meto write to him and State exacily 
what I believe on this point. I do not think | can express 
my convictions more clearly thao I have done in this state- 
ment, anid therefore may I ask you to show this letter to 
him as the expression of my be#tef ? 

Very sincerely yours, ——— ae, 

On this statement Miss —— was rejected by Dr. 
Alden, who did not even submit the care te the Pru- 
dential Committee for its consideration ; they will 
probably first learn of the fact of this correspondence 
from the columas of The Obristian Union How many 
others he has rejected in a similar manner nei. her we 
nor they have any means of knowing. 

Without beat or indignation, let us, then, make a 
plain statement of the facts in the case as they would 
appear from a bare inspection of the official corre- 
spondence in the rooms of the American Board at Bos- 
ton. The missionaries in Japan have made an earnest 
and urgent appeal to the Board for Christian teachers. 
They could put at once five hundred into the G.vern- 
ment schools of Japan. They beg the Board to a-k 
the Young Men’s Onristian Associations to organize 
for this work and send out the teachers at ouce. 
From one-half to three-quarters of the expeuse 
would be borne by the Japanese Government. The 
pupils desire, are clamorous for, not merely instruc- 
tion in English and our Anglo-Saxon civilization, but 
in the Bible and the precepts of Christianity. It 
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would be easy to furnish in three months’ time from, 


fifty to a hundred teachers, highly educated, wholly 
consecrated, and eager to enter on this work. One 
such offers her services. She does not believe that 
the Bible gives avy intimation of a future probation. 
She does not believe in Universalism. She simply 
leaves in God’s hands the future of those who have 
never heard of the Gospel. She simply declines to 
endeavor to solve the awful mystery of the future. 
And for this she is rejected: not by the American 
Board, for the American Board knows nothing of the 
case ; not by the Prudential Committee, for the facts 
are not even reported to the Prudential Oommittee ; 
but by the Home Secretary, on his own personal 
responsibility. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, is it thus you want 
the affairs which have been intrusted to you admin- 


istered? Do, you wish the Secretary to turn back 


neh applicants without even asking your jadgment 
upon the case? Do you wish him to put you before 
the Christian churches as saying to Japan, eager for 
Ohristian teachers, ‘‘ We will not send you any 
teachers wao think God has not told us what he will 
do with the heathen, any teachers who are content 
simply to leave the future of the heathen in God's 
hands?” Gentlemen of the Board, you have been 
called by the churches to administer their foreign 
missionary funds and do their foreign missionary 
work. To you Japan reaches out her hands implor- 
ingly. The Secretary whom you elected to office by 
a divided vote last fall, invested with your authority 
and acting in your name, but without even taking 
counsel of his associates or of the Committee whose 
servant he is, and in spite of the earnest protests of 
his senior associate, forbids this cultured, Ohristian, 
consecrated teacher your support and the support of 
your constitnency, and this for no other reason than 
that she leaves the mystery of the future, in simple, 
childlike trust,‘with God. Is this your wish? Does 
this represent you? Gentlemen of the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent,” the ** Congregationalist,” the ‘‘ Advance,” are 
you willing to be counted, before the American 
churches and the judgments of God, as the supporters 


and defenders ot this policy? Are gou willing to 


leave your readers ignorant of what is being done in 
the name of,the Board, but without the authority or 
even the knowledge of its Prudential Committee ? 
If you doubt the accuracy of our report, write to the 
Senior 8.cretary of the Board, and obtain from him 
copies of the correspondence, and give them to your 
readers. Wull you not for one week lay aside the 
theological controversies about New Theology and 
Od Theology, abont future probation and the essen- 
tial Christ, and tell your readers whether, in your 
judgment, Secretary Alden should be supported by 
the Christian churches when he tells a devoted, cult- 
ared Ohristian teacher that the churches will not 
send her out to teach in the schools of Japan because 
she does not believe that God has told the world 
what he will do with the heathen—because, enter- 
taining no bypothesis on the sabject herself, she is 
content simply to leave them in the hands of God ? 
Do you really think that this ought to be a bar to 
appointment as a Ohristian teacher in a heathen 
country | 


THE END OF SACRIFICE. 


“THE end of forgiveness is not the remission of 
punishment, but the remission of sins. God 
forgives us when he cleanses us from all unrighteous- 
ness. Christ suffered, not to let us off from penalty, 
yut to emancipate us from sin. He shall be called 
J-sus, said the angel, because he shall save his 
people from their sins. The Lord laid on him, says 
jsaiab, the iniquity of us all. He isthe Lamb of 
(vod, says Johu, that taketh away the sin of the 
world. The blood of the New Testament, says 
‘hrist, is shed for many for the remission of sins. 
\\ hen, in these and kindred passages, we substitute 
-upisbment for sin, when we suppose that he 
calleu Jesus because he saves his people from 
‘nelr punishment, that the Lord laid on him the 
punishment of us ali, that he is the Lamb of God 
oat bears the punishment of the world, that his 
mlood is shed for the remission of punishment, we 
‘ake out of the Bible what it doea say and put 
into it what-it does not say. The Gospel does not 
orom‘se deliverance from all punishment; its does 
promise deliverance from all sin. It thus meets 
vur highest and holiest aspirations. For what, 
’n our higher moments, we dread is not punishment 
bnt sin; what we desire is not deliverance from 
punishment, but deliverance from sin. There is no 


¢ 


not fear for son and daughter sin far more than suffer- 
ing ; no patriot who does not dread national degrada- 
tion more than national crucifixion ; no church mem- 
ber that would not welcome pain and obloquy in 
the church rather than apostasy and spiritual 
death. 

Now, this deliverance of the world and this deliv- 
erance of each individual from the power and the 
dominion of sin is wrought, not primarily and chiefly 
through intellectual apprehension of truth, not 
primarily by the example and the life of another ; it 
it is wrought by sacrifice, wrought by suffering. The 
cup which Ohrist passed to his disciples is the cup of 
his blood ; and although it is true that this figure of 
blood has been materialized, and so made odious and 
revolting to the imagination, yet it is also true that 


every spiritual teaching of the Bible has at times 


been materialized, and, when materialized, made 
odious. We will not reject the truth because it 
has been degraded. There is no possible way by 
which one can save another except by pouring 
something of one’s own personality and experi- 
ence into the vacant soul, reaching out the real 
hand that has the tremulousness of sympathy in it 
to uplift the one that is below. All redemption, all 
uplifting, is but this pouring out of one life into 
another life; and there is only one door that allows 
it—the door of suffering. Forgiveness of sins, if it 
merely means remission of penalty, psrhaps might 
be achieved without a sacrifice. But if forgiveness 
of sins means really delivering another from his sin, 
that never can be accomplished without pain. When 
the nation is threatened with a great destruction, 
when the great cancer has grown larger and larger, 
and has begun to shoot its threatening pains through- 
out the body, death is inevitable if there be not 
found men and women who are willing to pour out 
their lives that they may preserve a nation from 
death and redeem a nation from sin that writes lib- 
erty on its banners and slavery in human lives. 
When the church is threatened with apostasy, en- 
dangered, corrupted, and degraded, there is no hope 
for itthrough painless preaching. It lives only as 
there are men that are willing to pour their lives 
out into the church and forthe church. The blood 


of the martyrs is the seed of the church. No re- 


demption is possible without suffering. The mother 
that holds her child back from evil courses or brings 
him out of them does it by sympathy. And what is 
sympathy but suffering with another? The Superin- 
tendent of the Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, 
N. Y., bore testimony to this truth when he said: 
‘*Some men are sent here under compulsion—almost 
driven here by their friends; and no such man is 
ever cured. No man ever has gone from this 
asylum cured of his inebriacy unless there was some 
one—a sister, a mother, a wife, a maiden—who 
prayed for him, hoped for him, and wept for him, at 
home.” The great redemptive power in life is the 
power of a suffering heart. No church can be lifted 
up into a Ligher plane except by a prophet who feels 
in his soul the pain, the sbame, the humiliation, of 
all that is false and evil inthechurch. No child was 
ever saved by an unsuffering mother ; no nation by 
ut suffering patriots; no church by an unsuffering 
pastor ; and, we say it reverently, the world could not 
be saved by an un:-uffering God. He might take off 
the penalty ; He m‘ght Jet us off ; but he cannot pour 
his own life into us, so as to make us in very truth 
sons of God, unless he pours himself into us through 
a wounded, riven, broken heart. The angel that 
redeems Peter must go into the prison that he may 
lead Petar out. The crucifixion was not an accident, 
an incident, an occasion; it was not something 
artificial wrought by God for an artificial end ; it was 
in the very nature of the case that the race could not 
be saved by a Redeemer who did not go down into 
the race, share its experiences, know its life, feel 
pressed by the burden of its degradation. 

But can God suffer? Oan God be love and not 
suffer? Oan love look on the sins and sufferings of 
its loved ones and not suffer? God is the great, the 
infinite, the eternal Lover ; and all the elements that 
enter into the human experience of love are but the 
hints of the great tides of emotion that beat and 
throb in the heart of God. A soul without the 
power of love would be like an instrument on which 
no minor chord could be played. The violoncello is 
the sweetest instrument of the orchestra because 
there is most pathos in it. That love is sweetest, 
divinest, in which there is greatest power of suffering 
with and for another. We are so selfish; and yet 
surely we do know that sorrow and blessedness are 
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not antagonistic ; that they are not contraries ; that — 
the highest bliss is the bliss of great tears. Do 
you doubt it? If God should say to you, ‘I will 
take from your heart the power of pain, and from 
your eyes all future tears ; you shall look on the 
sorrows of others and not feel them ; you shall feel 
humanity’s heart-throb, and your heart shall not 
throb; you shall behold life’s woes, and your eye 
shall glisten with no tear, and your heart shall 
feel no pain,” would you not, with clasped hands, 
ery out to God, ‘‘Oh! give me back the blessedness 
of tears!” Is there one of you that would lose it? 
Every experience of pain with another is one round 
in the Jadder whereby we climb up to the heart of a 
suffering God. The atonement, then, is not a con- 
trivance by which, through the pain or sacrifice of a 
third party, God and man are reconciled. In all the 
dismal history of human thinking nothing is more 
dismal than this ; in all the spiritual degradation of 
mankind no evidence of degradation more terrible | 
than this : that we have taken the truth that God 
is a God of suffering love, and have turned it into 
the falsehood that he can be induced to forgive his 
children only by the suffering love of Another. The 
Lamb that was slain, was slain from the foundation 
of the world. From the day when sin first entered 
into the world the pain and blessedness of sacrifice 
entered into the heart of God, and in the heart of 
God it will abide until He whose manifestation was 
in Christ the Lord shall see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied. The end of sacrifice is deliverance 
from sin. 


THE AID OF BOOKS. 


R. ANDREW LANG contributes the latest 

chapter to the very interesting series of con- 
tributions entitled ‘‘ Books that Have Helped Me” 
now appearing in the ‘‘ Forum.” Mr. Lang is one of 
the most accomplished and thoroughly trained of the 
younger men of letters in England; a scholar in 
more than one department, a successful translator of 
Homer, a specialist in the field of folk-lore, anda 
poet and critic of great refinement and delicacy, if 
not of great force and originality. A man of thor- 
oughly native talent, like Burns, comes to maturity 
without much aid from books; but a man like Mr. 
Lang, whose skill is mainly the result of training, is 
immensely aided by books, and what he has to say 
on such a subject is generally worth considering. 
Recalling the extent of this indebtedness, and the 
fact that Mr. Lang is essentially a bookish man rather 
than, like Stevenson, a man whore singularly fresh 
and original nature supplies its own motivity, one is 


surprised to find him limiting so definitely the aid | 


which books are able torender. In the face of the 
great problems and trials of life he declares that 
there is no book which helps one at all, except by 
way of sympathy ; and he doubts whether any great 
writer has ever lightened by a feather’s weight any 
man’s load. ‘‘ Marcus Aurelins himself can say no 
more than ‘endure and abstain’ when it comes to 
the last word. . . . Books cannot give you courage 
or carelessness or resignation ; men do not grieve 
less because they can read ‘In Memoriam ;’ they do 
but win a kind of sense of sympathy and some faint 
comfort from the knowledge that another has been 
in the same difficult case, and has lived through 
it. . . . It widens our narrow life to be one in mood 
with those poets long gone to their own place, and 
now happy in the fields Elysian. But for other aid 
than that of sympathy and example, how can we 
believe that books are of any avail? ... Wisdom is © 
neither of the Porch, nor of the Garden, nor of the 
Tab ; you must face the world for yourself, except 
by sympathy, unhelped ‘and unenlightened.” 

There isa great deal of wisdom in this, coming as it 
does from one whose whole life is necessarily in the 
main in companionship with books ; and yet Mr. Lang 
hardly does justice to the inspiring power of great 
books in that education which is the mastery of life 
to each of us, nor to the practical helpfulness which 
comes from great books, not so much in the sharp 
crises of life as in those prolonged and penetrating 
experiences for which we have to find an interpre- 
tation. It has happened morethan once in the life of 
great as well as of lesser men that a book has suddenly 
opened the world to them and made them conscious 
of their own power. If one puts himself in the place 
of Oarlyle, and is able to summon up in imagination 
the impression which the rigid Scotch Oalvinism of his 
youth would have made on a man of his genius, one 
can understand the tremendous and almost inevi- 
table reaction through which the young Scotchman 
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passed, and one can understand what it was in 
Goethe which furnished Oarlyle with at least a work- 
ing conception of life, a conception which made 
room for nature, for history, tor art, for literature, 
for the individual soul, and which gave all these 
that guality of revelation denied them by the mis- 
apprebensions avd misconceptions of many religious 
teachers in Oarlyle’s time. In Carlyle’s education 
the works of Goethe were practically, directly, 
and permapently helpfu). This is but a single 
illustration of the positive service which books 
render young minds in the most critical periods of 
their developmert. 

Tt ia not only, however, in these hours when the 
individual mind is trying to find ground under its 
feet that books are of immense service ; it is also in 
those great experiences later on which, for the 
moment, seem tn shatter all that ove has laboriously 
put together. Positive helpfulness has come to more 
than one man ard woman under the shadow of a 
greet sorrow from such a writer as Dante, in whom, 
as Lowell has eloquently said, we find ‘‘a secure 
refuge in that defeat which the present always 
seems.” The great books supply just those large 
visions of life which most men and women, in the 
struggle and under the burden and stress of work, 
care, and sorrow, are unable to sustain in themselves 
There are many times in almost every life when one 
is almost suffocated by detaiJs, and any clear con- 
ception of a large, genera] scheme into which they 
fit as parts of ® great and significant whole is almost 
impossible. Now, it isin just these moments that 
books are of inestimable service: they have power 
to lift us ont of the dust of the road and place us a 
moment on the mountain range from which the di- 
rection and end of our journey lie in full view, and 
we return from even this momentary glimpse sus- 
tained, refresbed, and inspired to travel op. Such 
services as these wil) never be undervalued by any 
who have recived them and who know what they 
‘are worth. The ereatest books are never in any 
sense artificial products ; they contain, as Milton said, 
‘‘ precions life-blood of master spirits.” And they 
have the power, not of artificial products, but of 
actual and living personalities. It is not great 
hooks with which we are in contact in these hours, 
but great souls; and there is nothing more in- 
-spiring than. this fellowship. 


Those of our readers who recall a story by Miss Emma 
Levi, printed in our columns some months ago, will not fafl 
to read the powerfn! picture of some phases of the life of 
her own race which she presents in our columns this week. 


_ By an inadvertence our two Sunday-school lessons on 
the Ten Commandmer‘s were transposed, the second 
lesson appearing first. Fortnnately, this mistake will not 
affect the great majority of Sunday-schoo!] teachers who are 
in the habit of using these lessons. The first Jesson on the 
Commandments in this week’s paper will reach them in 
time for Sunday preparation. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Spectator : 

A short time ago 1 bad a talk with a young artist friend, 
which was to mea very suggestive one. He had been de- 
scribing a man who sat opposite him in the street-car 
as he wae going to hia studio in the morning. When he 
had finished, the individual was as vividly before me as if I 
had been with him in the car. There he sat, a successfu! 
connutry merchant of the most displeasing type—practical, 
shrewd, ennning, “ near’’—not an immoral 'nan, perhaps a 
church. goer, but one whose religion stopped far short of 
charity. My friend did not hear his voice, bat I felt certain 
that it would bave had the metallic twang of a cracked 
cymhal All of these traits were brought ont by merely de- 
scribing the lines of the man’s face. his manner of dress, 
and the way in which he sat. Only the externals were 
noted, yet the character was distinctly revealed. The real- 
ism of the portrayal was such that I asked my. friend how 
far bis memory of such details was the result of bis training 
as an artist. ‘‘ Entirely the result of it,’? he replied. ‘ For 
a long while J have made it a point to sketch the more 
striking faces 1 meet along the street, and the ability to 
remember them has kept growing on me until I can make 
almost as good a sketch of a person I saw yesterday as of 
one who is sitting before me. The idea was suggested to 
me by hearing of the course of training which Couture, in 
Paris, requires of his pupiJs. He never permite them to go 
to the Louvre and copy the masterpieces. He tells them 
to go and study, and then return to their rooms and paint 
what they remember. In a year’s time his pupils can paint 
as well from memory as any one else's pupils can with the 
originals before them.”’ 


As the conversation went on, I could not help contrasting 
this training with my own. Neither in schoo! nor college 
had the slightest eff rt ever been made to train my ob-erva- 
tion. I had taken a fair rank in even such studies as chem- 
iatry and botany, without remembering a single experiment 
or knowing what the things | »oked like concerning which I 
By moana of a bilad, parrot-lime, phonographic 


Mr 


memory, I had often passed almost perfect examinations. 
This was what Mark Twain might justly call ‘** brickbat 
culture.’’ I really fear, Mr. Spectator, that I shall always 
bear a kind of grudge against the teachers of my boyhood, 
because they so continually ignored the fact that eyes 
were intended to see something besides books, and that the 
memory was intended to hold something besides words. If, 
instead of asking me to recite my lessons, they had asked 
me ‘to tell what I saw in the drug-store winjow as I came 
to schoc], or describe the house at the corner, or the hay- 
wagon which had been standing before it, I would not 
to day fee] that what little faculty of observation nature 
endowed me with had been lost in the course of sixteen 
years’ schooling. 


But it is not with artists that the writer usually bas 
his most suggestive conversations. Many of them are with 
people who do not know how to handle a pen—to say 
nothing of handling a brush. Yet when they are talking 
out their real sentiments and real opinions their point of 
view is always interesting, and what they have to say is 
often pointed. A few days ago | was talking with a barber 
on the subject of Sunday closing. To my surprise. he turned 
out to be stoutly in favorof it. He was a young fellow of 
aboat thirty, and his general make-np was not that of a 
man whotook a serious view of life Noticing my surprise, 
ard fearing that | thought he was posing, he continued : 
‘*] ain’t a teetot’ler or prohibitionist, or anything of that 
sort. If the saloons are open on Sunday, I go in and get 
my glass with therestof them. But, all the same, it would 
he a good deal better for most of us if they were shut. We 
would have more money to spend on the children. The 
men who work in the saloons have as good a right 
to their Sundays as anybody else, and everybody has a 
right to one day in the week. If people want beer with 
their Sunday dinners, let them buy it Saturday nights.”’ 
** But,’”’ 1 suggested, ** most of them haven’t any ice to keep 
it cool’ ‘Ho!’ he replied, ‘‘if they can afford to buy 
beer, I guess they can afford to buyice, can’t they »” 


Another talzk on the same subject with an Italian fruit 
vender called forth an entirely different opinion. The Italian 
said that he came to his stand a little after five in the morn- 
ing, and stayed till eleven at night, and this be kept up 
every day in the week. ‘‘ How would you like it,’”’ I asked, 
‘‘if they passed a law making all the fruit stands close on 
Sunday, so as to give you a day with your family?’ ‘* My 
fruit would spoil,” he said. J tried to argue the qyuaestion 
with him, but found bim unalterably opposed to any kind 
of legislation by which his hours of labor would be short- 
ened. The whole conversation brought very vividly to mind 
how the conservatism of the very poorest class in society is 
always as herd and unbending as that of the very richest. 
As Thorold Rogers says, it is only the workingmen who are 
already doing well who will organize so as to do better. 
The man who is simply a drudge has neither thought nor 
hope that his condition may be improved. 


The fact that conversations with working people are 
often the most suggestive has been such a striking one in 
my exp°rience that | have often tried to explain it. The 
problem has resolved itself into this: Why is it that my 
friends are always more interested when I tell them of a 
talk with an applewoman than when | tell them of the 
repartees of a bright society girl? No one explanation has 
ever seemed to cover the case, but the following partial ex- 
planation, which was brought out in recent conversation. 
seemed to the point: The applewoman and the artisan talk 
about what they are interested in; the society girl talks 
about what society supposes her to be interested in. With 
the former the thinking causes the desire to talk : with the 
latter, the desire to talk causes the thinking. Very rarely 


| have I been made tired by a girl or a man who has talked to 


me of that which really concerned her or him. But I have 
been wearied to death even by bright people who have talked 
to me of operas and books and travels merely because they 
thonght that these subjects were the ‘‘ correct’’ ones. Such 
talks about books usually degenerate into catalogues of 
what each has read, without the suggestion of an idea which 
either of us bas gathered. Such talks about travels de 

generate into a guide book list of the places we have seen, 
without the suggestion of an observation which either of us 
bas made. Sometimes, before the end of such ‘‘ conversa- 
tions’? you feel a Rousseau’s longirg for wholesome, 
genuine barbarism. A young friend of mine once told me 
that there were three thinge which no man ought to do 
unless he felt that he must—write a poem, make a joke, or 
get married. Sometimes | am inclined to push the first two 
prohibitions a little further, and urge that people ought not 
to write or talk at all unless they first feel that they have 
something which they must express. That which makes 
fashionable society such a tedious sham /s the reqatrement 
that people talk when they have nothing tq say, and discuss 
subjects in which they have no interest. In this way they 
never express themselves at all. 


Smart sayings and bright smiles do not compensate for 
a lack of genuine and natural interest. People are always 
entertaining ; puppets never are; and society too often 
means the bringing together of puppets and not of .people. 
The Rav. De. Parkharst says: ‘‘If I should meet myself 
in society, I know that I would form a very bad impres- 
sion.’? Many other: have had thesame feeling. Allsincere 
denunciations of society rest upon the half trath that “ so- 
ciety’? is not society, simply because peeple refuse to be 
their honest selves. ‘‘ No man in this fashionable London 
of yoars,’’ friend Sauerteig would say, “‘speaks a plain 
word tome. Every man feels bound to be something more 
thao plain; to be pangoenat withal, witty, ornamental. His 


| poor fraction of sense bad to be perked into some epigram- 


matic shape that it may prick into me—perh°ps (this is the 
commonest) to be topsy-tarvied, left standing on its head, 
that I may remember it the better! Sach grinning ‘nanity 
is very sad to the sonl of man. Haman faces should not 
grin on one like masks, they should look on one like faces.”’ 


After all the moralizing, it is a very sudden break to close 
this long letter by telling a personal anecdote without the 
slightest moral bearing; yet the truth of the story mar 
compensate for its lack of moral significance. A friend of 
the writer has desk-room !n a bookstore in Colnmbus, Ohio 
One day a gentleman entered and asked for “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table.”’ The proprietor of the store looked 
through his shelves, and reported that he hadn’t it In stock. 
The stranger seemed disappointed and in a nndecided way: 
remarked : ‘“‘ Well, I don’t know just what I will do, then. 
The fact of the matter is that a vonng lady friend of mine 
is going to get married, and [{ want to buy her a present 
that would be appropriate. Couldn’t you recommend me 
some other good cook-book ¥’’ My friénd wrote to Dr. 
Holmes, telling him of this incident, and received the re- 
sponre: ‘‘ Why didn’t you suggest Professor Cook’s lect- 
ures 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N Cambridge the working of prohib!tion under loca! 
option fs bringing to light some of the 
State law. Local option prohibits the sale {n the cltv. _ 
and the law prohibits the transportation of 'l!quor with 
the intention to sell the same; but where there {s no 
intention to sell or to deliver it to a person who Intends 
to sell, the transportation cannot be interrurted by the | 
‘fficers. Consequertly the Cambridge people come into 
Boston, buy their liquors, and have them sert to their 
homes by exprees. This process very large'y transfers 
the sale from Cambridge to Boston, and the Boston mer 
chants are reaping a harvest. It is, T am told, donhtfu! 
whether the sale in Boston of the l!quor to he delivered 
by the vender in Cambridge would be construed as a 
sale in Cambridge. although the judges have refused to 
grant writs to seize the spirits thus ‘transpor'ed. . In 
Cambridge local option closes the tippling p'aces, and 
no doubt reduces the’ quantity bought and drank. but 
the three per cent. beer clause, which allows the sale of 
beer which has not over three per cent. of alcohol with. 
ont, a license, leaves convenient opportunity to violate 
the statutes. 


‘Twenty six persons were received on confession of 
faith into the Old South Church last Sunday In the 
three years of Mr Gordon's pastorate fifty-reven have 
been received on confession and efcktv by letter—one 
hundred and thirty-seven in all. Mr Gordon and all of 
his associates the past year In that service have heen 
engaged for snother vear as preachers at H rvard 
University. June 30 Mr Gordon will aati for E irope 
in the ‘‘ Pavonis.” Missionary. Hume, Dr Thomas, of 
Brookline, and President Seelye. of Amherst, having 
also engaged passage to sal] on the same vessel, 


The very large counctl which dism'ssed Dr. W 
Merriman in East Somerville most cord{ally and '!n very 
high terms of appreciation bore test'mony to the fidel!ty 
ability, earnest Christian spirit, 1nd manfulness; of his 
ministry. 


The Rev Canon Wilberforce, of Envland preached 
at Trinity Church on Suncay: and Mom4>y noon, by 
invitation from Governor Ames, Phillins Brooks, and 
others, delivered a temperance address Tremont 
Temple, to an sudfence which filled the hall with an 
anpreciative and enthusiastic assemblage. Hie allusion to 
Gladstone brought the house down {nr prolonred and 
rapturous applause. Canon Wilberforre spoke. with 
great earnestness. and from the religious view noint 
of his subjxct He charged @irectly home upon the 
conscience, and fired the moral nature of his hearers. 
His own radical convictions were tmpressed hv 
bis personal impact and tremendone earnestness. 
High license he characteriz7d as an attemnt make a 
bad business respectable. remarking that '? Judas had 
received a thousand nfeces of silver it -wou'd not have 
made h's conduct more respectable or less traftorons. 
The remedy for internn3rancs, he sal4 ts simpla, and fs 
found fn the text ‘‘B3 nor drunk with wine hut he 
filled with the Holy Ghost” If men and woman wi!! 
substitute for the exhilaration of ‘vine the enthnsi 
asm of life enkindled by th» Divine Spirit. they 
will have genuine inspiration It isthe duty af Chrte 
tlans to work on this theory, and when they attempt 
to work on any other they are of no more roe than 
a lighthouse when its light 1s extingn'shed. America. 
he said, has the opportunity to lead the worll, he- 
cause she is not tied up the usarves, custom: and 
hoary fnstitutfons of the Old World ; but America ean 
lead {n this moral c»ntest only as she owns allectance 
to the ‘‘ King of kings” ‘‘ This terrthle evil ” he aaid 
croeping fato your halls of legislation. to tatnt 
your law-maxers, and [ come here to warn you of your 


} terrible danger.” Phare ia nothing that so waakens 
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nation as to have laws upon its statute books that are 
not enforced.” He quoted the Bishop of London, that 
**4f you prople wro have power and respectability 
would abstafo at once and forever from the use-of 
iquor, the bitt:r cry of the poor of London would cease 
n three years.’ Of the temperance movement fn Bos 
ton he said, ‘‘Its promoters need the power of Corist. 


- Get you this {instant at the feet of the crucified One, 


and you wi!!! be holier. happler, and keener of intellect 
than ever before.” | 

Canen Wi)berforce was very powerful in his arraign. 
ment of Christians who are aristocratic and yet ‘‘ dead 
in their orthodoxy.” I bave not seen a Boston audience 
fired on the temperance question as at this lecture. At 
the close the audience passed two resolutions « irected 
to the Legislature ; one requesting the Jegislators to pass 
the bill for constitutional prohibition, and one request- 
ing the Lepitlature to pass at once a prohibitory law 
Total abstinence and prohibition had thelr hour in 
Tremont Temple on Morday. 


The great painting, ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,” by Mun- 
kacsy, was first shown to the public in Boston in Hortt- 
cultural Hallon Mondey. Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing the work was seen by the representatives of the press 
and their ladies. In general, comments were of praliee. 
The groupirg, strength of the figures, deep, almest 
awfu!. perplexity of Pilate, the representation. of the 
rich Pasrisee and the bard-bearted Rabbi, called out 
remarisof b'gh appreciation. The principal criticism 
] heard was directed at the head of Chri-t; there was a 
feeling that it lacks strength ; yet the spirit of Christ, as 
We can understand {it from the &cr!pture, as he stood in 
the presence of the Roman, calm, decided, free from 
revenge, and conscious that te is the King of Truth, 
seems to animate the figure. The great painting, which 
has been through the cities of Europe and the city of 


New York, will now have its chance in critical Boston. . 


Mr Ssmuel Jimes Ccoper. of Eogland gave an 
adcrese in the Church of the Dieciples (James Freeman 
C arke’) Suncay evening. in advocacy of the ‘‘ White 
Cor,” apd earn stly urged the people to become 

“‘members cf the White Cross Army.” He severely 
rebuked the social customs that bave one standard of 
respectability for men and another for women. He 
pleaded earnestly for the people of this country, where 
our instliutions are free from the incumbrances of laws 
such as sre & Curse on the other side of the ocean, to 
come to the rescue, and to give the weight of their ex 
ample and the force of their civilization to the assistance 


_ of those who are battling the alarming evil of social vice 


in Eog)and. 


A GREAT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL. 


HE prj ct of establistiag in New York City a 

great Episcopal cathedral! bas for a Jong time been 
contemplaed As early ss 1873 seventeen promirent 
clergy men and Jsymen bere took out a Charter from the 
L-gitlsture for a cathedral corporation. Owing to the 
panic of that year, it was deemed best to let the matter 
rest for a period. but the plan was not forgotten, apd 
since the saccesricn of Bishop Henry C. Potter it 
has been actively though quietly pushed, and enough 
support secured to bring the project before the public 
This was done on Thursday of last week by a letter 
from Bishop Potter, the President of the Board of 
Trustees. 

This letter of the B' hop brought out clearly and 
strongly that the propceed catbedral was not an attemp' 
to revive a med'xval conception of the church, but, on 
the contrary, was to be the embodiment and expression 
of ‘the great moral snd spiritual ideas of our own 
age.’ In part it is to fil in the New World the place 
that in England is filled by St. Paul’s end Westmin 
ster. These the Bishop describes as ‘' offering to all men, 
of whatever condition or fellowship, the ministration: 
of religion in a langusge understood by the common 
people, bidding to their pu)pits the ablest and most 
honored teachers, free for medi'ation, devoilon, or res! 
at el) hours, without fee or restrictlon, .. . a witness 
to the brotherncod of humanity in the bond of the dt 
v ne N-zsrene.” Jn a similar way the proposed cathedra! 
is to stand, ‘ in the great and busy center of a nation’s 
& sanctuary worthy of great people’s deepest 

aith 33 

But the proposed work of the new eetablishment is to 

be even larger and broader. It is to be a center, no' 
only of Cortstian worship, but of Christian work. Of 
this practical side of the pr: j ct the Birch sp says - 

“*(a) It would be the people’s church, in which no 


reserved rights could be bought, bired, or held on any pre- 
text whatever. 


**(b) It would bethe rightful center of practical philan- 
thropies, having foundations or endowments for the mirsion 
work of a great city, and especielly for the education of 


skilled teachers and workers in intelligent as well as emo- - 


ti nal sympathy with our great social problems. 
“*(c) It would have a pulpit in which the best preachers 


Witbin its command from all parts of the land and of various | 


schools of thought would have a place and opportunity, 
thus bringing the peeple of a great metropolis into touch 
with the strongest and most helpful minds of the sage, and 
affording presentations of truth wider, deeper, and larger 
than those of any individual teacher. 

‘*(d) It would be the fitting shrine of memorials of our 
honored dead, the heroes, leaders, and helpers whose names 
have adorned the annals of our country, and whose monu- 
ments would vividly recall their virtues and services. 

‘“(e) And, finally, it would tell to all men everywhere that 
‘the life ‘a more than mest, and the bodv than raiment,’ that 
men js, after all, a child needing guidance, comfort, and 
pardon, and that he hest lives here who lives in the inspi- 
ration of an unseen Leader and of an immortal hope.”’ 


In the conclusion of his letter the B'*hop sald that 
while “such a building would of necessity require to 
he administered by the Church under whose contro] it 
would be reared. its welcome would be for all men, of 
whatever fellowship, and {te Influence would be felt {n 
the interests of one common Christianity throughont the 
whole land.” As such he commended the undertaking 
to the co-operation of all those whom his words might 
reach. 

The new strveture is to he called the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. It {s to be, not one building, but 
a range or grou” of buildings. the cathedral belng the 
certer of the educational and charitable institutions 
conducted by the Church. The site has not yet heen 
chosen. Several bundred thousand dollars heave already 
heen subecrihed, and not al! of it by members of the 
Protestant Entscopal Church. Mr. D Willis James 
who is a Presbyterian, has put his name down for 
$100 000. It is estimated that the carrying out of the 
entire plan will involve efx millions. 


Union. Bishop Potter explained more fully the practical 
work that was contemplated. He said : ‘‘ The question 
now is. ‘ Who shall teach the teachers ?’ Our clergy must 
deal with the social questions of the day, and they must 
hav: something to contribute besides afmiess senti- 
ment. Onr theological sem{naries have too much the 
characteristics of cloisters) The young men ccme out 
from them knowing noth!ng about men. nor the ques- 
tions which are now agitating them. It is proposed 
that In one of the cathedral buildings the leaders of 
thonght unon these questions deliver free 
‘ectures. During Dean Stanley’s adminirtration. Max 
Miller lectured in the chanter-houss at Westminster ; 
so here we want a place where laymen may do preach- 
ing” 

The B'shon also stated in this talk that he belfeved 
that this clty—or this country, for that mat'er—was 
greatly in need of a place where {its honored deed should 
be interred and their monuments erected. The tran- 


‘| sept of a great cathedral was, he belf ved, the fit place 


for such leaders as Grant to rest. He would have 
patriotiem and relig'on taught side by side, 

B'shop Potter utterly di:clalmed the idea that the new 
cathedral was in any way to emphas'zs the liturgical 
elde of woreh'p or revive the sacerdotal function of the 
Christian ministry. Its ceremonial {fs to be character!zod 
hysimplictty. Ita especial mfssion to be to organiz> the 
practical work of the Church, and bring about Christlan 
union by emphasizing that the carrying out of such 
work is the true following ol Christ. 


METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
IV.—PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
By THE Rev. 8miTH Baker. 


GOOD prayer meeting costes preparation. Trvsting 
to the inspiration of the hour will run out a 
prayer-meeting as sure as {t will run out preaching 


|The Holy Spirit does not honor lJeziness anywhere 


Merely getting together and reading a few verres, and 
caying whatever happens to come {into one’s mind, Is 
an insult to any means of grace. There is too much 
pretended reliance upon the Spirit which is only plovs 
‘ndolence,. After we have done the best we can, we 
have a right to ask the Spirit !o supplement and use our 
weakness. The pastor or leader must not only prepare 
for the meeting, but prepare the meeting. Put the 
wood upon the aJtar. and then ask the fire to come down 
upon it. And here is the common mistake that one. 
balf of our min!s'ers make—v'z , the ereng preparation. 
They spend hours fn preparing an exegesis of some 
oaesage or in working up a sermonette, and occupy 
from twenty to forty minutes im delivering what has 
cost them time and anxlety to prepare, and it kille the 
prayer-meeting. It takes the time which belongs to the 
brethren ; it says al! the easiest, best things, and makes 
{t d‘fficult for even the moet intelligent to follow them. 
It gives a wrong idea of the object of a social meeting, 
which is not iestruction, but sympathy and he]pfulness. 
Ministers do not realize how long and dull they are in 
suck meetings. They think they must talk to take up 
the time, while if they would only give the people a 
chance it would be better for the meeting and them- 


A good deacon once sald, ‘‘Qur minister comes 


Tn talking with a representative of The Christian 


| 


' Undue emphasis upon eschatology in the examination 


in and reads a chapter, and says, ‘I w'll unfold this to 
you,’ and the more be unfolds the more be covers {tup.” 

A min‘ster's preparation for the sovis! meeting should 
he spiritual and executive. He should for the 
meeting, have all things ready beforehand, know what 
Scripture he is to read, what hymnsare to be sung, have 
them selected so as not to hunt them up after ft is time 
to sing, have the subject known beforeband, epeak to 
rome brother to open the meeting with a not longer than 
five minute talk, have half a dozen brothers all ready to 
follow, draw out the weaker ones as leaders in prayer ; 
and thus prepare beforehand an unspoken programme, 
around which the voluntary exercises shall cluster ; then 
there will be thoughtfulness and emotion, system and 
voluntariness, instruction and sympathy, present enj>y- 
ment and development of gifts Let the minister reserve 


his remarks till the last, and then gather up the best > 


thoughts with an appropriate application. Such a course 
gives liberty, cultivates thoughtfulness, puts the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, and develops gifts. Shutdown 
long speeches and long prayers. Now and then a genius 
can have a Friday night talk, but all imitations of such 
things are wet blankets on spiritual effort. Instruct 


your people on Sunday. but cheer and comfort them in 


the social meeting. What pleasant recreation is to 
the social nature, that a prayer-meeting should be to 
the spiritual nature—a restful, helpful evering for tired 
men and women, from which they shali go encouraged 
for the battle with sin. Never scold, or find fault, or 
complain about the low state cf Zion, or moan or pour 
out your sense of sinfulness, or lecture others in 
& prayer-meeting. Never say anything unless it is suited 
to comfort or cheer some one A _ prayer meeting 
in a dingy room, with dingy lamps, dingy prayers, 
dingy exhortations, and wailing songs, is a positive 
wickedness ; but a prayer-meeting anywhere, though in 
a dungeon, which has victorious prayers, helpful words, 
and cheerful songs, is a bethel of God which helps 


Christians, wins sinners, and pleases Christ. It is. 


seriously com!cal to look in upon some prayer meetings 
—they are not so cheerful asthe average funeral. They 
are diegraceful car‘catures. It la possible that some- 
times our good Methodist brethren have gone to the ex- 


treme of too much emotion in their social meetings; 


it is as true that some others have gone to the opposite 
extreme of a cold, dry, formal, juiceless attempt at a 
social meeting without emotion. The true way is not a 
shaving fire, but a hard-wood fire ; but be sure and have 
fire. Orthodox truth stirred up with a Methodist stick 
is about right. | | 


SOME FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD CONTROVERSY. 


RITICISM of the Secretaries and Prudential Com- 
mittee treated as though it were an attack upon 
the 
_ Confounding two Srcretarfes and a majority of the 
Committee with the Board, ard s quiet ignoring of the 
Pr: sident as in any way its representative. 

Interpretation of the actfon at Des Moines as restrict- 
ive, although the author of the resolution declares that 
it is not to be so interpreted. - 

Professing to be governed by this action, and yet. send- 
ing into the missionary ficld the man most prominent in 
the controversy, without any modification of his views. 

Sending into the field a man who holds that the An- 
dover hypothesis ‘‘ ls not contrary to Scripture, and that 
certain considerations favor it,” and refusing to send 
others holding the same position. 

Basing such action, in the first part, on the ground of 
his faithful service, and ignoring the fact that, having 
reached middle life. he is doubtless confirmed in his 
alleged heresy ; and, in thesecond part, ignoring the fact 
that the rejected men, being young, might not improb- 
ably outgrow their alleged heresies. 

R jecting candidates for mlesionary service from the 
Yale Seminary on the ground of theological unsound- 
ness, although the cancidates bore certificates of sound- 
ness from their teachers, and although the Home 
Secretary had written to these teachers letters of inquiry 
as to the fitness of the candidates. Thus the Home 
Secretary and the Committee stand arrayed against 
theologians of unquestioned ability and orthodoxy. © 

R:jecting candidates for alleged heretical opinfons, 
and retaining men in the eervice who hold and have ex- 
preesed the same opinions. 

A treatment of candidates by the Home Secretary 
amounting to virtual rejection, which action is inter- 


preted as a rejection by the Committee, whereas the 


candidates nave not been before the Committee. 

A Secretary, ss such, advising men holding simply an 
agnostic position as to the fate of the heathen not to 
become candidates. 3 

A readinees and eagerness, not doubtfully expres:ed, 
to obtain missionaries from other denominations, and 
rejection of candidates from the largest Congregations) 
seminuries. 
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of candidates, and slight attention to other points of 
belief. 

An assumption that the theology of the Congregational 
churches is the ssme as when the Board was established 

A ure by the Home Secretary of his own creed in 
- examining candidates, in addition to the simple and 
general questions in the Manual, and a rejection of the 
creed cf the Creed Commission as a sufficient test of 
orthodoxy. 

A crucial use made in examining candidates of the 
phrase ‘‘ the things done in the body,” not sustained in 
the Creed Commission and not indorsed by sound 
scholarship. 

An assumption that methods rendered necessary by 
the early composition of the Board from three denomina- 
tions are still necessary, though the complexity no longer 

exists, and the further assumption that these early 
methods sprang from any other dictate than that of sheer 
necessity and would not have been quite different had 
the Congregational element been free to follow its own 
natural direction. 

No sound reasons, and none but such as reflect dis- 
honorably upon Congregational churches, why the 
Board should not accept the guaranty of councils as to 
theclogical soundness of candidates, in the same Way as 
the Presbyterfan Board accepts the guaranty of pres- 
bytertes. 

The virtual itil of a business comm ittee, 
composed largely of.lJaymen, into a theological court, 
contrary to the express action of the Board. 

An Implied distrust of councils, although It must sub- } 
mit {ts candidates to a council for ordination ; ¢¢., it 
distrusts a councll before acceptance, but trusts it after. 

Blindness 9s to consequences in case the majority of the 
Prudential Committee should swerve from strict ortho- 
doxy and appoint men whom the churches might not 
approve but would have no power to ke p out cf the 
field under precedents now being established. 

An assumption th»t, in the long run, the Committee 
will make fewer mistakes than councils, and that they 
are better informed in theology than the clergy, and 
that they represent the the ological belfefs of the churches 
more accurately than councils would do. 

A distrust and implied contempt of councils held in 
rural districts and at the West, although the pastors of 
churches in these regions have received the same intel- 
lectual snd theological training as pastors of Eastern and 
metropolitan churches. 

A pu'ting forth by defenders of the Committee of 
actual heresies like salvation by faith in an ‘‘ eesentfal 
Christ” and by the light of pature, in order to avold the 
Andover bypotheris, which few would assert to be act 
ually heretical being entertained by many great theo- 
logians and commentators 

A virtual assertion of two final judgments, one natu- 
ral and the other C) ristian. 

Obstinate refusal or inabllity to distinguish between a 
hypothes!s and a theory ; between an agnostic position 
and a positive helief ; between cherlshing a hope and 
teaching a doctrine. 

A use of unmeaning epithets, ike semi- Universalism, 
which have no place in scientific theology, in clear con: 
ception. or in the laws of Janguage. 

An assertion by the defenders of the Committee of the 
salvation of ‘‘ innumerable multitudes” of heathen, and 
a refusal to permit others to say the ssme because they 
hold to a certain hypothetical method of salvation. 

Persistently charging men whose mental honesty is 
admitted with holding bellefs which the men themselves 
disavow. 

Insisting on drawing inferences, such as Restoration- 
ism and actual future probation, from the Andover hy- 
pothesis, as though it were a positive dogma, and against 
the protests of those entertaining the hypothesis. 

The fact that the churches and pastors in and near 
B ston are severest in their criticism of the Committee 
and the Home Secretary, while those most remote, and 
therefore supposably not so well informed, are their 
loudest supporters. 

The explanation of this fact by the assumption of the 
superior orthodoxy of those most remote from Boston. 

Apparent blindness to the contradiction between the 


fundamental] assertion that the alleged heresfes ‘‘ cut the | 


nerve of missions” and the fact of the missionary revivals 
in Andover and New Haven, whose seminaries could 
put into the ficld twenty exceptionally good men within 
two years if they were not prevented by such preeedents 
as the rejection of Messrs. Morse, Torrey, and Noyes. 
Methods of transacting business in the Committee and 
by the Home Secretary so peculfar as to force the late 
Chairman to retire from it in self-defense as a man of 
business honor. 
The spont: neous and universal criticism of the policy 
of the Committee by the secular press. 
A general impression, strong in proportion to nearnets 
to Boston, that zeal for orthodoxy and the purity and 
success of missions is not the real issue. but that it is an 
“Interest in the affairs of the Andover Seminary which 
has been allowed to usurp the contro! of the Board. 
A LOOKER On, 
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PURITAN LIQUOR LAWS. 


By Grorce TALLMAN 


HE United States Brewers’ Association bas { 1s; 
published a book more than ordinary interes 

and value. It is a history of the ‘‘ Colontal Liquor 
Laws,” compiled by Mr. George Tnomann, the head of 
the literary bureau of the Assoclation. Mc. Thomann {s, 
of course, a special pleader. Any facts indicating that 
the Puritan fathers made a sharp distinction between 
beer and gin are given more prominence than the laws of 
historical perspective would justify. Nevertheless, Mr 
Thomann {s an extremely honest attorney. The writer 
has taken some pains to verify a part of the statistics in 
Mr, Tnomann’s former pamphlets, and has found that 
even when quoting almost inaccessible German authori- 
ties, he is never guilty of serious misrepresentations. The 


man who fs honest in his dealing with statistics may be 


set down as an honest man; and the fact that Mr. 
Thomann represents the Brewers’ Association does not 
mar the value of the pamphlet before us. 

The history of American liquor legislation begins 
almost with the landiag of the Pilgrims. As early as 
1683 the authorittes of the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
issued an ordinance setting forth that many persone 
were ‘‘distempering themselves with drinke,” and that 
others were in the habit of selling intoxicants to such as 
were already drunk, and 3lso to servants and Iodians, 
‘*thereby causing much disorder, drunkenness, and mis- 
demeanor ” In order to remedy this state of affairs, it 
was enacted that no person should sell wine or “‘ strong 
water” without first having obtained permission from 
the Governor or his deputy. Beer could be sold without 
a license. The sale of strong water to Indians was 
absolutely prohibited. 

The license system thus introduced was gradually 
changed into a hizh license system. In 1646 the fee re 
q'ired in Boston, Charlestown and Salem was fifteen 
pounds In many of the towns the expedient of graat 
ing I'quor monopolies to certain merchants was for a 
time tried, but was so unpopular that it had to be giv n 
up Import duties were levied upon all liquors brought 
into the colony, and sn Interna] revenue system was also 
introduced The object of levying these taxes was not 
so much the restriction of the Jiquor business as the 
enlargement of the public revenue The desired «ff: ct 
was secured, and the colonists were almost entirely re- 
lieved from direct taxation. 

Bat the Purt'an fathers were austere moralists as well 
as shrewd economists and their attempts to diminish rhe 
amount of drunkenness were {ncessant. ‘‘ Tne courts 
exercised discretionary power in the matter of puni-h 
ments. C» firement fn the stocks or ‘ bil! bows,’ fines 
fr. m one to forty ehillings, and fncarceration—these 
were the usual punishments 1{: ficted upon drurken 
persons in cases where Ccrunkenness was aggravated by 
some other misdemeanorar{tslog from it. It vas a much 
favored practice of the court to expose: ffenders to pub 
lic scorn by compelling them to fasten to their on w re 
garments a white sheet of pap r with the word Drunkard 
written thereon in large ketters.” Ia 1633 one R-ber 
Coles, a church member and a voter. was dtefranchised 
and condemned to wear the letter D on his outward 
garment for a whole year. 

The tavern-keepers were sulj-cted to many restric 
tions. By the Jaws of 1645 and 46 they could not per 
mit tippling after ‘‘ nyne of the clock,” nor permit their 
guests to ‘‘ waste precious time” by lotterlog ‘‘ above 
ye space of haife an hour.” Fr the violaifon of there 
requirements, or for the permi:ting of excessive drink 
ipg, they were to be fiaed from three to ten shillings. 
For the second and third offenses the fines were re- 
epectively doubled and trebied, with the alternative of 
ten stripes. 


The law of 1633 agatust selling to Indians expert- 


enced three very essential changes within a short time. 
‘* After tne creation of a special commission for Iodtan 
trading ({n 1641) the prohibltory law was so modified as 
not to apply to certafn traders. Then came an order 
from the court instructing the constable of every town 
to pay one bushel of corn or three quarts of wine to any 
Indian who dejivered to him a wolf killed within the 
bounds of such town. And, fiaally, in 1644, the Gen- 
eral Court, ‘apprehending that it was not fit to deprive 
the Indians of any lawful comfort which God allowed 
to all men by the use of wine,’ ordered that ull retatlers 
should be permitted to sell to Indfans ‘so much as aed 
be fit for their needful use or refreshing.’ ”’ 

The payment of the wolf bounty either in corn or 
wine calls attention to the curlous and demoralizing 
form of ‘‘truck system” which then prevailed, not only 
in Massachusetts, bu’ in almost all the countries of 
Northern Europe Money was scarce, and commodities 
of comparatively stable value took its place as currency 
‘* Many conscleuceless employers,” says Mr. Tn mann, 
‘* virtually compeiled their help to take intoxicating 
beverages in pay for their labor, even against the lat 
ter’s wishes and inclinations.” When they had no im- 
mediate need or desire for these liquors, the laborers sold 


‘them again in small quantities, and in this way innou- 


| merable retallers were created. In order to remedy this 


vil, the court, {n 1645, ordered that therea’ter no 
‘ahorer shou'd ha foreed ro take santa pay for 
nig work This act. howavar, punishment 
for the violation of the proh'b!!foa whlle tr inp red 
upon the laborer a of two shililags for every q 
of wine sold contrary tolavy” In this way the Ilabhor- 
ers were Often forced to literally drink upthetr wages. 

In general, our Puritan ancestors regarded tipoling 
with a much greater degree of allowances thar we do 
today. Dr'niing they licensed. but sm»ok!ag and danc- 


orobihited. The sump‘uary legislatioa of to-dav enters 
the saloon, but stops at the home. That of the P irttans 
did exactly the opposite. Their laws stroveto regulate 
the fashion of women’s garments. Mr. Th»omann cites 
one ordinance which enjoined that ‘ sleeves were not 
to be so short as to discover the nakeiness of the arme, 
nor so wide as to r‘quire an immoderate measure of 
cloth.” There {s no comparison bet ween such lezt=la- 
tion as this and the temperance legislation of to day. 

Drutikenness was condemned as.a crime, but even 
hera the penalties imposed were compara tve'y light. 
‘‘Hea who took the Creator's name {in vain was sure to 
he heavily fined, or to be placed in ths stocks, or to 
have his tongue put into ‘cleft stick,’ as happened to 
Robert Shorthone for sweariag by the ‘blood of G vi.’ 
Absence from church, the desecration of the S.bbath, 
and idling were smong the off:nses which, from the 
moral point of view of the Purttans deserved puntsh- 
ments quite as severe as those ir fl'cted for drunkenness.” 

The laws closing the tippling- houses on indays were 
not nearly so strict a3 they are today. Even io Con- 
necticut, under the bluest of the blue laws the frequent- 
‘ng a saloon was reckoned among the very minor ¢ ffenses. 
Here are a few of the penalties prescribed : 


Shillings, 
Neglecting the public worship of God in some law- 
Piaying or work!ng on the Lord’s Day............ 10 
Us'ng rude and profane langn ge ..............-- 40 


Traveling on Sanday. unless belated and forced 
to lodge in the wilderness or on the highways 


Going to or from home, except from or to worship. . 5 
Tarrying ontsids of a charch at tim:of worship... 3 
Lottering or congreg iting tn streets or elsewhere 

on the evening before and after the Lord’s Day. 5 


O ir present Sanday cl -inz m»vement fs cartatnly fn 
no sense attempttorev've the Purit+n 
S.bbath which ths A ner'cin pple sre now s'riving to 
secure 8 based. not unon a theoloxi:al ductrine, but 
upon the moral needs of the community, 


WASHINGTON IN MAY. 
By Mary 


T Is d‘fficult to determine whetner Washington is the 
most besultful or the shabviest and moat d!sapnolat- 
togofcities Just nowitis wear'ng a glorious mantis of 
green embroidered with suowhajis and rhotodendrons, 
which would make any place enchanting however 
unlovely ; but the part which survives the frosts of 
D-cember is a curfous mingling of beauty and de- 
formity. 

Ltke other unfinished works of art. th{2 severely taxes 
‘he beholder’s imagination with the ffort to fill in 
uomeaning spaces of color. Oly the ou lines are now 
tk+tched, with here and there a rico ff-ct develop. d, 
which k!ndles the {magtnation with viston: of what ts 
to be. But the noble desiza is mapord out upon a 
groundwork of such shabbiness, and fn some places 
even squalor, that somrtimes we exclaim, in disvust, 
** What a horrid city !’ Then, agata, as we drive over 
the smooth pavement In the sun:hine, and see the parks 
strung like glisteniog emerald beads upon the great 
avenues, we belfeve we are in what {s to be the tdeal 
city of the world [t is true we sh ult p-efer no’ quite 
sO many equestrian statues, We lowk down a broad 
avenue, with i's deep fringe of green on both alder; 
bicycles, like hugs glistening insects, are skimming 
over the smooth surface ; »ai at the end of the vista we 
behold thia famillar obj ct on its grantte pedestal, 
Somewhat tired of this form of art, we turn a corner, 
only to find ourselves confronted with another. | 
grow nervous, and resolve to escapes; but, try as we 
may, we cannot get out of signt of this haunting vision 
of the man on horseback, which might properly be 
called the Wasnington nightmare. 

There is much captious critlciam of the domestie 
architecture of Washington; bit those Wa? Canonots 
a vast improvement the ho of ten. or even fives, 
years avo must be blind indeed. The trregularly shaped 
butldfag lots give a frevion and ortgtaal'ty to the 
architec'ure not found elsewhere, and which {s tn 
refreshing contrast to tne dali moo» oay of Nw York, 
with its dreary rows of brown-sione houses, which 
make us wonder that men ever jeara to distinguish thelr 


| 


front doors, unless endowe:! wiih an tastiact such 


‘ng and the buying or selling of lace they absolutely | 
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as enables the bee to discover his own particular cell 
among the myriad in the mass. 

It will be remembered that Corot’s great picture of the 
** Wood Gatherers ” was purchssed at the Morgan sale 
Jast year by the Corcoran Gallery, for the sum of 
$18000 We doubt if it feels at home among tbe 
B.vughtons, Leroux, Bierstadts, Huntingtons, and Rich- 
- arde of this conservative old collection. It is said that 
Mr. Corcoran was invited to a private view of the great 
art treasure at the time of its purchase. He took a seat 
and surveyed the picture in Sphinx-like silence, while the 

committee in turn surveyed him. After a time one of 
' the gentlemen approached him and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Corcoran, whatdo you think of it?” ‘‘I think,” he re. 
plied, ‘‘ the frame and the price sre magnificent !” Corot 
is, without doubt, ‘‘an acquired taste.” The canvas 
which is rich only in suggestiveness, which is valued for 
what is not rather than for what {is there, and which re- 
quires peculiar mental gymnastics before it can be com- 
prehended, appeals, no doubt, to art susceptibilities in 
their most highly developed form. But I’stoutly main- 
tain that the normal, healthy art appeiite does not crave 
that k’nd of work ; and that Renoufs ‘‘ Helping Hand,” 
with its strong, simple, cirect appeal to the imagination 
and beart, will be preferred by nine out of ten honest 
critics atthe Corcoran Gallery. Regarding the subtle- 
ties of art criticlsm, in the words cf the pailcsopher, 
only know that we know nothing ;” but we do 
know that the verdict of the people is what makes and 
unmakes reputations, and constitutes a tribunal which 
artists have to consicer, however much they may 
despise it. The Rev. Mr. Bartlett, the popular preacher, 
who succeeded Dr. Paxton in this place, graphically 
described, some months ago, a work of art at that time 
on exhibition in London, which, if as noble as its theme, 
must be truly great. It is by a Royal Academician, 
and is called ‘‘ Anno D>mini.” It represents the home 
of the Paaraohs in all its magnificence. A religious 
procession, brilliant with the gorgeous pageantry of 
the Ezyptilan church, is passing through the streets, 
which sre swarming with life in ite extremes of 
luxury and Here a naked Egypttan Is selling 
idols ; there a mother, in the wild hopelessness of despair, 
gez2s into the face of her dyingchild. Atthis moment 
Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus, humbly, unob- 
served, are enterlng the clty. The old dispensation is 
face to face with the new, and knowsit not! The artist 
who can portray one half that this suggests—what would 
he not deserve ? 

Mr Halsals’s picture of the great avai duel between 
the ‘‘ Monitor” and ‘“‘ Merrimac” has been here, pending 
the delay regarding its purchase by Government, and 
if the artist’s spirit has been perturbed by the merciless 
ordeal, it must have been correspondingly comforted ‘by 
private criticism. Itis a near view of the two fron clad 
monsters in action, belching forth flame and smoke in 
deaily fury. The moment chosen is just as the ‘‘ Mont- 
tor” is ewincing around toward the ‘‘ Merrimac” with 
the grim determination of facing that terrible broadside ; 
cor fi lent that she will, by precision of alm, send shell 
into her only vulnerable spot—the open throats of those 
portholes—which she did. Tae scars and dents on her 
mailed sides give an idea-of what is meant by such a 
rain of fire and hot metal. We shudder as we look at 
that iron box in the fore, and think of the four brave 
men within it, and usk ourselves if we do enough in 
erec'iog statues to our heroes and giving pensions to 
their widows. 

Notbing could be more unfavorable for art purposes 
than the lines of these Btrapge, uncouth sea monsters, 
which not alone occupy the foreground, but really 
comp se the entire p'cture; to which the ‘‘ Cumber- 
land ” and ‘‘ Brooklyn” in the background are merely 
accessory. Toe artist has overcome the pictorial difficul. 
tiles with great success, and given us a canvas which, 
while it strongly impresses the imagination with the 
terrible forces whica are at work. is still restrained, and 
free from tempting exsggeration in color effects; is, in 
fact, a work of much reserved power. A to) free use of 
the loud pedal is fatal to excellence not alone {a music. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton says: ‘‘ Hs who knows the 
use of the piano and forte has learned the secrets of the 
arts” Mr. Halsals has a delicate sense of this, and 
knew well the effectiveaeas of those briliiant bits of 
buating s:en through masses of smoke, with their 
shimmering, elongated refizciions in the water beneath, 
and properly j idged toat, together with the lurid flame 
coming from-~the cannon’s mouth, they afforded suffi. 
clent color up»a the background of gray and black. 

It is a terrible thing to lose confidence in the air you 
breathe and in the water you drink. Both of these are 
certainly under grave suspicion ia this fair city ; and 
eneiueering, not art i3 what is most needed now. Tue 
nothiog of disease “‘yerms” and ‘' bac 
teri.;’ but they dil reduce t» the mlalmu n the daager: 
which threa'eo from suca sources, by systems of 
pidiic works absolute'y perfect. a singular 
apathy ex'stiag upon tals suvjsct, dus to the 
sluggienaess our watch vividiy 
ploture aa davisvdle destruciAve ageat. 


If we were told that bands of assassins wore prowling 
about our streets, lurking in lanes and alleys, hiding in 
cellars; that.at night they may be seen crawling into 
open windows or unguarded places, entering our sleep: 
ing apartments, and then with malignant craft selecting 
victims young and old indifferently, whom, after 
touching with their clammy, poisoned fingers, they left 
to perieh, or else to linger on through years of cruel 
torment—if we knew such things were, would we meet 
once a yesr and discuss these public polsoners, their 
nature, methods, and origin, and exchange learned views 
upon the best ways of exterminating them? Yet this is 
precisely what happens. Death and disease are not 
alone in the air, but in our homes. We write learned 
treatises upon the subject in scientific journals—deplore 
it at our desolated firesides ; but what do we do? Roman 
energies were not ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” They did not write learned papers upon the 
origin and nature of disease, but they drained marshes, 
built sewers and aqueducts. 

Perhaps the time will come when this subject, so vital 
to the Nation, will receive the attention it should. Then 
we may have, side by side with the ‘‘ War Department,” 
one quite as important—a ‘‘ Department of Hygiene,” 
which shall have the care and direction of everything 
pertaining to the health of the Nation ; and a systematic 


warfare upon disease germs be carried on with as much 


energy as if they wore red coats and carried Winches- 
ter rifles. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
AS A STUDY IN MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By a SOUTHERNER. 


O thinking man will suppose that the time has 
come for us to take the measure of Mr. Beecher’s 
characteristic qualities. It will be a new era in the 
history of our country when we are so far liberated from 
the dominant conservatism of beliefs and traditions as 
to allow free access to our minds of the unique faculties 
of this man. Individually viewed, he was a sort of 
parenthetic era in the annals of personality common 
among our people, and, no doubt, many deemed him 
eccentric simply because his type of individuality was so 
different from ours. And, moreover, when he c3-dper- 
ated, heart and soul, with organized parties, there was 
a certain holding aloof of his innermost being from all 
such affillations ; so that, with some rare exceptions, he 
was seldom more than a proselyte of the gate. Even in 
the closest of these associations you could hardly select 
anything analogous to chemical affiaity ; the perscnal 
element would assert its supreme energy ; and you were 
not surprised to find him at any critical hour in revolt 
against the fashion of his immediate environments. For 
very many of our opinions and actions there is often no 
other reason than the atmospheric pressure of public 
thought. Notso with Mr. Beecher. Generally he was 
on the ground where the multitude had massed itelf in 
advance even of the leaders of popular opinion ; he was 
there, erect and towering, because of the intensity of 
p2rsonal bias and instinctive impulse ; and he was there 
to stay only 80 long as his great soul could find a home 
for his convictions and sympathies. Not seldom was 
the home a mere tabernacle in the wilderzess. And so 
it happened that his co-operative tendencies, always 
strong and healthy, retained the unique character of the 
man, the personality ingrained in his nature having to be 
assumed a3 a condition precadent to the explanation of 
his versatile individuality. 

Naturally, we are led to think of his immediate pro- 
genitors in the analysis of such a nature as Mr. B2ech- 
er’s. Nature first, character afterwards, if we follow 
the providential law in our method of thought. Past 
and present are bound together much more closely than | 
we suppose, and the fact of transmitted aptitudes must 
be considered in every philos:phic estimate of one's 
distinctive attributes. The natural and then the spirit- 
ual, 8:. Paul argues ; and, although not a physiologist, 
he must have had some clear conceptions o/ the divine 
arrangements under which human nature, as a twofold 
constituency of mind and matter, unfolds its latent 
peculiarities. Account for Henry Ward Béecher without 
reference to ancestry! Taig appears t> me as contrary 
to Christianity as to sclence. Oae can no more explain 
the one Perfect Man without reference to ancestral traits 
ofthe Virgin Mother than one can dispense with the 
Father in Christ’s divine sonship. But, not to linger 
kere, the parental nature, an assured birthright stored 
securely away under seal in bones, blood, and ganglia, 
is gq ilte apparent in Mr B-echer. Toere was the father, 
graad old Lyman Beecher, sternly orthodux as a Puri- 
tan divine, but liberal and genlal-hearted ; and I take it 
that gealalness is often the precursor of gentu: as it 
travels on from ths parent tothecaoild No doubt the 
elder Baecher was HW sbrew aad not G-eek fa his sense of 
beauty, the spiritual above the seasuoas, aad far remote 
from the sensual, in the staetic part of his constitution ; 
but can you fall t+» note how the boy Haary feit tne 


to the popular mind. Education is mutual. 


home preaching of the father on the divinity of the 


blessed Jesus in his life, death, and atoning work even 
more than in his pulpit discourses? And then the 
mother! I cannot but think that be derlved much of 
his delight in natural forms and colors, and his instinct- 
ive fondness for beauty in landscape and firmament, from 
the mold of her shaping heart. Where does education 
begin but in the silent, the mysterious, the occult ? and 
may we not reverently think that the Spirit of God can 
be busy in that hidden chamber, doing his marvelous 
work ? 

Over and over again I read Mr. B2echer’s account of 
his conversion. ‘‘Ishall never forget,” szys he, *‘ the 
feelings with which I walked forth that May morning. 
The golden pavements will never feel to my feet as then 
the grass felt to them, and the singing of the birds in the 
woods—for I roamed in the woods—was cacophonous to 
the sweet music of my thoughts; and there were no 
forms in the universe which seemed to me graceful 
enough to represent the Being a conception of whose 
character had just dawned on my miad, I felt, when I 
had with the Psalmist called upon the heavens, the earth, 
the mountains, the streams, the flvods. the birds, the 
beasts, and unfvereal belug, to praise God, that I had 
called upon nothing that could praise him enough for 
the revelation of such a nature as that in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Now, look beneath these fovpiritlag words. 
Emotions, you reply. Yea, indeed, but what class of 
emotions ? Those that ally themselves with the animal 
blood and vary with the pulse, or those which are tran- 
quil and steady because of co-ordination with imagina- 
tion in its lofty realm of activity and with coneclence in 
its profound moral fervor? The elements of postry, 
rhythm excepted, are here, but they are artless in the 
sense of exquisite naturalness. Is it not obvious that the 
language and imagery are far more purely sensuous than 
those of the Greek, and thoroughly akin to the Hebrew | 
Psalmody ? And do you not trace the father and the 
mother in this strong and vivid utterance? Hardly can 
it be said that his instincts and temperament have here 
their first manifestion ; but, notwithstanding he was then 
over twenty-one years old, the congenital tendencies, 
under the quickening of the Holy Spirit, emerged In the 
distinct and definite form which afterwards became so 
fixed as to be well-nigh semi-automatic in his character 
and activities. Beyond question, he grew from that 
epochal day in the woods to a state of revolt against the 
current type of the old New England theology ; but I 
think that he never got entirely away from the inherited 
traits of his father’s nature. Th3 dogmas did marvel- 
ously change, while the dogmatic mold of brain re- 
mained intact. The new contents in the hereditary 
receptacle, ready and eager to give ho: p!table accommo. 
dation to the May-morning visitation, were not only poat- 
tive, but heroically persistent ; aud with what a perpetual 
charm of freshnees did the,son prolong the lovely image 
of the mother! The umbilical cord must be cut when 
its physical uses of nutrition have baen subserved ; but 
the dreamy mystic, overfond of symbolism, might in- 
dulge his fanciful conceit that the function of the mother 
in feeding the heart of her unborn babe was never quite 
lost in its spiritual significance. Assuredly, Mr. Beech- 
er’s sensibility to the tenderness of motherhood {s note 
worthy as an intellectual and religious influence. Our 
favorite images and illustrations have a deeper source 
than the imagination, and are rooted in the organic in- 
stincts and intuitions of our being; so that 1 may 
venture to affirm that, in £0 excaptional an instance as 
that of the Piymouth preacher, this pecullarity of his 
pathos had jist as firm a hold on his {nborn humanness 
as on his ministerial cuiture. In his oratory he was 
often dramatic (if I may judge from data furnished by 
others), but I infer that all dramatization as a recourse 
to the aré of speech lent him no whit of help if he had 
occasion to intensify an argumant by. his feeliog of the 
beauty and sanctity of motherhood. : 

The union of spirit and body as real forces in our 
nature is admitted by all reasonable peopie, but the 
closeness of this union as a matter of well ordered dls. 
cipline and its sequences in experience is not so tangible 
Spirit 
shapes body to itself ; body reciprocates and acts upon 
spirit; but to what extent the process may go is a mys. 
tery. Oaly, we know the Pauline view of the cox fi ct, 
that we cannot by sheer etrength of nalural law do what 
we would, and, furthermore, that one of the greatest 
Cfizes of the Holy Ghost is the abliity given us to 
keep under the body.” And we have some idea of the 
painstaking and prayerful watchfulness which he found 
requlsiie in the multiform regimen adopted by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles to obtain and conserve a high 
consfs‘ent, heroic, spirltual machood amid the divers{'y 
of clvil'zstions, in contact with which be had to endure 
the cru :ial monotony of a most tumultuvus lifes Yt 
there was the ever present and toex rable law, Keep 
under the body ho ding in its compassing grasp all tue 
floers of nis osing as amenadie to the urdatasd authority 
of psychologic aad paysluiogical facts eaturesd py 
Holy Ghost. 

We are indebted to tha very admirabis sxatca of M:. 
Beecher by the Riv. Lyman for som; payasto- 
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logical facts that throw much light on the physico-mental 
character of his friend. He did not overdose either his 
stomach or brain ; was economic of his strength ; ‘‘ate 
well, slept well, laughed well,” and, without being 
ascetic, carried out the Pauline physiology with that fine 
common sense and sympathy which, on a higher plane, 
characterized his admiration for the Pauline theol- 
ogy. ‘‘He understood physiology practically,” and 


applied it habitually to keeping his body in subjection. 


St. Paul prayed that his Thessalonian brethren might be 
wholly sanctified—‘‘ your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless ;” and the Plymouth preacher 
knew how intimate was the alllance between the relig- 
ion of the body and the Christianity of the spirit. Much 
as we owe his brilliant intellect, let us not forget what 
our indebtedness 1s to the physical man. His pure and 


beautiful sensuousness, free from every taint of sensual- 


ism, was not only a great safeguard to his nature and an 
affluent source of what may be termed organic facility 
of intellectual and moral inspiration, but it made him 
most companionable among friends ; companionable to 
himself when in private hours his nerves and his genius 
had their select colloquies ; while in the pulpit or on the 
lecture platform this invaluable sensuous element 
exhaled from his personality on immense audiences as a 
magnolia tree in full bloom gives its fragrance to the 
atmosphere of an entire forest. 

His faults were mere infirmities, the outgrowths of a 
sensitiveness too conscious of its own high and noble 
selfhood to be alertly conscious of the ambusca’es that 
required more than haif a century to make him aware of 
in the ongoings of an experience traversing an immense 
area of life. The tendency of such sensuousness as his 
is upward from the senses to the soul, not downward 
t> the animal passions ; and there is truth in Milton’s 
words : ‘‘ From corporeal to incorporeal turn.” Bellev- 
ing that this sensuousness was a physiological safety- 
valve to his exuberant nature, I have never felt the 


shadow of a suspicion as to his integrity and rure- 


mindedness. And while I have differed cn some points 
with him—and that widely—lI bave never had a thought 
that impeached the loftiness of his instinctive sentiments 
or a feeling that doubted the moral greatness of the man. 
His heart held fast and firmly to his mother; she died 
in his childhood, but the dead mother lived on and llved 
to add her heaven to his earthly being. Of all beautiful 
things the rainbow is the shortest lived. but who ever 
forgets the splendid vision? Sometimes, in dreamy 
moments, when my wind insists on having a holiday 
from itself, I turn loose my imagination and allow it to 
have recreation. And then I[ wonder how much 
Shakespeare was indebted to Mary Arden, his mother, 
for the most distinctive quality among all bis wondrous 
multiformity of gifts; viz, the infinite facility of repre- 
senting such individuality of womanhood as appears in 
Portia, Perdita, Hermione, Ophella, Volumnia, and 
Virgilis, along with the highest generic unity in the 
basal idea of female loveliness. And then 1 recall the 
mother of Henry Ward Beecher, and indulge my specu- 
lative bent in con jecturing how far the strong attributes of 
his intellect were balanced and unitized by that delicate 
sensibility of imagination which perfected his masculine 
force by its feminine tenderness. 


A DAY IN OLD CAMBRIDGE. 
By THe Rev. F. Twine. 


WO hours’ ride on a cool day brought us 
from London to Cambridge on the Cam. 
Cambridge on the Cam seems to be more com- 
pletely a university town than Cambridge on the 
Charlee. If the American city has important interests 
other than its college, the English town seems to exist 
chiefly for the sake of its great and ancient university. 
The halls of the colleges are massed together near thé 
center, and cover a considerable section of the town. 
In several respects they differ from our college build- 


ings. They are built, like so many English mansions 


of the Tudor period, fourgquare, inclosing a court, and 


they are also surrounded by walls, the entrance being 


through gates jealously guarded by a porter. These 
gates are locked between ten at night and six in the 
morning, and the penalties of collegifate discipline are 
visited upon the hapless wanderer who finds himself 
“gated” at five minutes after ten o'clock. The 
dormitories are not unlike those with which American 
college youth are painfully familiar. The newer are 
more elegant than the older, but in the new dormitory 
of St. John’s I saw no rooms more pleasant or con- 
venient than I have seen in Farnham at New 
Haven, or in Weld Hall at Cambridge. Each student 
has a suite; and a suite consists of sitting-room, 
bedroom, anda ‘‘ gyp” room. The ‘‘ gyp” is the pantry 
in which are kept the dishes’ and other utensils 
necessary for the serving of meals in the rooms. All 


meals, excepting dinner, are thus served. Dinner {s 


eaten in the large dining hall of each college at six or 
seven o'clock. The American system of college house- 
keeping seems to me preferable. In point of health, neat- 


ness, and economy itis better. But in the English college, 
as in the English home, breakfast and lunch are much 
lighter repasts than in the American college and house- 
hold. The old sizar system has quite passed away. 
The student no longer demands menial services of the 
lower classmen, but has his own hired servant. In the 
English schools, as Eton and Rugby, however, I judge 
that fagging is not yet obsolete. 
Among the students’ rooms which we visited were 
those once occupied by Sir Isaac Newton, John Har- 
vard, Thackeray, and Macaulay. Thackeray’s and 
Macaulay’s are cpposite, oa the ground floor near the 
chapel of Trinity. and Newton’s are on the second floor 
directly above. On the flagging between the chapel and 
his room Macaulay was wont to walk to and fro, book in 
hand, and his nephew and biographer says that if there 
be one place where his spirit may be supposed lovingly to 
linger, itis in this spot. Stories of the great historian’s 
college days are still told. A niche is seen in his sitting- 


room which was once a window opening on to the 


street. Through it young Macaulay, whose heart was as 
big as his head, was accustomed to admit the “ gated ” 
student, and thus allow the wanderer to reach his room. 
The authorities finally discovered this mode of eluding 
their vigilance, and walled up the entrance. The great 
historian, it is also told, was no more fond of going to 
prayers than most coilege men. He said he could life in 
his bed, so near was he to the chapel, and join in the 
singing and responses, . 

The libraries at Cambridge are large and numerous. 
The University library contains four hundred thousand 
volumes. Each college has also its own collection, 
smaller, yet consisting, as in the case of Trinity, ofa 
hundred thousand books. The libraries impressed me 
rather as storehouses than workshops. The University 
library {s not open to students before they have taken 
their first degree ; the library of each college alone is 
available for {ts students. American colleges are con- 
stantly making their libraries more accessible and more 
useful. Men are doing much work among the books, 
using them for the study of a subject as a historian uses 
his authorities. The growing custom is more than 
admirable. Slmilar privileges I saw offered in the 
University of Edinburgh, though less ample than Har- 
vard gives her students. No such advantages appear to 
be provided in the English Cambridge. The cost of 
administration of the library of Trinity College is rot a 
tithe of the administrative expenses of the Harvard 
library. The University library, however, provides 
those who have the right to its use with excellent opror- 
tunities for the consultation of works upon any subject. 
We are, happily, learning in the United States that libra- 
ries are not designed for keeping books, but for using 
books ; not for preserving them from spot and blemish, 
but for putting them into so many hands that their 
bindings wear out in a year; not for limiting the times 
and seasons in which students may use the books, but 
for granting every possible privilege which can minister 
to intellectual and moral progress. 

If the interests of American colleges bear a more intt- 
mate historical association with Cambridge than with 
Oxford, it is in Emanuel College that these interests cul- 
minate. For it was from that Puritan seed-plot that 
sprung the large majority of the learned men who came 
to New England before 1640. Founded in 1584 by Sir 
Walter Mildmay, it was Puritan from the laying of its 
corner-stone. It defied Papistical notions and forms 
The chancel of its chapel faced westward, and Its kitchen 
occupied the eastern portion. It attracted the best and 
freshest Puritan blood of thetime. It trained a genera- 
tion of men who, crossing the seas, started the American 
church and the American college in a noble course of 
plety and culture. Among them was John Harvard, 
who by the donation of his library and a few hundred 
pounds placed ‘‘ the college at Newtowne” (old name for 
Cambridge, Mass.) on what has proved tobe an endur- 
ing foundation. Harvard’s name is tenderly cherished 
in his alma mater. A memoria] window in its chapel 
contains his portrait, in which he is represented in the 
worthy company of Augustine, Anselm, and other 
propagators of the faith. He stands on the shore of a 
sea, with a scroll in hand. Behind him are aship near- 
ing land and a monument. The face suggests the face 
of Milton which is ordinarily seen. The coloring is 
strong and harmonious, and the action and vigor of the 
piece are admirable. Harvard’s rooms at Emanuel are 
still used by students; unlike the brook, the college 
dormitory room can sing: 


Men may come and men may go, 
But I stay here forever. 


It is fitting that in the tercentennial year of the foun- 
dation of the Puritan college of John Harvard his 
statue should have been raised in the new college which 
bears his name, and a window should be erected to his 
memory in the college of which he was a graduate. 
Emanuel is now among the small colleges of Cambridge. 
While Trinity has more than six hundred and St. John’s 
about five hundred students, it has only ninety. But 
the debt of gratitude which the cause of learning in the 


United States owes to it can never become insignificant. 
Sir Walter Mildmay’s acorn has grown other acorns 
which have sprouted and become oaks in soll and under 
skies of which he only dreamed. 

Among these memoradilia I should not neglect to 
include a word as to the club-house of the famous 
Cambridge Union. Large, equipped with various rooms 
for reading, writing, eating, and with its hall for 
debates, it is the center of the social life of the 
University. It does not, however, represent a collegiate 
type which needs fostering In our American institutions. 


Nor should I omit to speak of the pleasure which was 


ours is inspecting the new woman’s college, Girton. 
Such an impression of absolute utility and of intellectual 
work one {is seldom permitted to receive in walking 
through the library and recitation rooms of a college. 
It is evident that at Girton, as at Vassar and Smith and 
Wellesley, the women who go to oollege go witha 
purpose. 
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IN CHIPPER CHASE. 
By Emma 


T was the morning of Shrove Tuesday, and day- 
break still far off, for the mountains in the east, 

which were always crowned with the first gray light of 
dawn, were still masses of blackness dimly revealed by 
the starlight. 

Rine Martin’s little house, far back on the Potomac 
road, quite out of Harper’s Ferry, would have been lost 
in the gloom except for the flecks of light shining here 
and there through cracks and windows like small bea- 
cons. Sparks were ascending, too, as if from an unseen 
forge, glowing brightly an instant, then suddenly dis- 
appéariug. | 

These fiery signs helped to establish the location of the 
smart new log house, as well as to indicate cheer and 
warmth. Indeed, as Rine threw the door wide open on 
his way in with the pail of milk, you could see that a 
great fire was leaping and roaring in the wide fireplace, 
a row of oysters was cracking and steaming on the 
bricks before {t, emitting a most appetizing smell, and 
a tin teapot was singing away on the little bed of coals 
which had been drawn out for it, while another row of 
small! elevations in the hot ashes betrayed the presence 
of sweet ash-cakes snugly rolled up in flavor-imparting 
cabbage leaves. 


| The fire filled the room with its ruddy glow. An old 


man, with long white hair, like the finest spun wool, 
resting on his shoulders, sat close to it, his h resting 
on his hands, which were clasped over an oaken stick. 
The firelight shining through his hair turned it intoa 
mass Of reddish-gold mist, like the edge of a cloud seen 
at sunset on a grand autumn evening. A: dark woman 
was busy at the table opening oysters. Her hair was 
hidden by a blue cotton kerchief like the dress she 
wore, and the firelight threw her large features into 
ridiculous relief upon the wall; but her face was full of 
thoughtful tenderness—an earnest, trusty face, with a 
loving woman’s soul looking out of the soft eyes. 


placea the milk-pail on the table; ‘‘the fire makes a 
kind of glory in it.” 

‘* Mebbe it will look like that when I {s in glory,” 
answered old Paul Martin, without lifting his head. 
‘*‘The Word ses we shall be like Him, and I always 
summagined that His hair had a rich light in it like I 
used ter see it in the gret pictur what hung in old Marse’ 
libry. I. oftin thinks ’bout that ’ere po’tion o’ Scriptur 
—a man like me to look likes him.” | 

** Does you r’a’ly think, pap, that when we gets In 
heaven we shall look very diffunt from what we does 
now ?” inquired Marth, pausing in her work. 

‘* Yes, I r’a’ly does,” answered Paul, promptly, lifting 
his head and showing a grand, touching old face, full 
of lines laid by time and trouble ; ‘‘ I r’a’ly does belleve 


worryin’ will be laid aside ; them what’s been watchin’ 
on the walls kin go down wid joy, knowin’ dere’s no 
more dark and disappointin’ hour ahead of dem, an’ all 


Dere’)] be a little sadness when we comes to look for 
some we hoped to see an’ can’t, but that'll only temper 
the joy. The bery purest joy must have a line of black 
froo it.” 

‘* It's way yander fore day yet,” said Rine, returning 
to the fire after an observation from the window, ‘‘ but if 
you stan’ there lookin’ in the fire much longer, it will be 
sun-up when breakfas’ is ready, Marth.” 

‘* Dear me !” said Marth, rousing herself. ‘‘ When I 
gits to thinkin’ I loses myself ; one thing always brings 
up sO Many more.” “ 

‘* Well, just find yourself, Marthy, an’ gimme my 
breakfas’! I’ve got to go tothe Ferry, an’ there’s a whole 
heap o’ one thing an’ another to do.” 

‘* An’ you'll try to get home to supper with us an’ eat 
pancakes—this here’s pancake day, you remember,” 
said Marth, putting the food within easy reach of his 


plate. 


‘** Just see pap’s hair,” she said, looking up as Rine © 


it,” he repeated, heartily, ‘‘’kase all that’s sinful and 


that gret gladness will sut’ny change these po’ faces. 
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‘Be it ?” exclaimed Rine, surprised. ‘‘I clean mis- 
kalkerlated, then ; I was reckonin’ next Tuesday for 
pancake day.” 

‘It’s funny you forgot ; but, then, ’tain’t like it used to 
be, when we had innertatfons to settin’ parties an’ pan- 
cake feases on this day; but I reckon there ain’t no 
dance goio’ on, or you wouldn’t’a’ forgot.” 

‘* But there de a dance gotn’ on, an’ I’ve promised to 
play for ‘em, too. I don’t see how it slipped my 
mind.” 

‘* Where's any dance goin’ on to-night ?” 

‘* Across the country here a plece—to Chipper Chase.” 

“To Chipper Chase !” echoed Marth, a sudden cloud 
dropping on her face; ‘‘you sholy won't play for a 
dance in Chipper Chese !” 

‘*T reckon I'll bave ter, little woman,” sald Rine, 
busily eating ; ‘‘ Hock Carroll spoke to me about it last 
preachin’ Sundsy, an’ I promised to ’tend.” 

‘* An’ did you make that rangement on Sunday, the 
day that we {s commanded to keep holy ? I sut’ny did 
try to fotch you up right, Rine, but you’s doin’ so dif- 
funt now from what I hoped—so diffunt,” and bis 
father’s head bent wearily again, and Marth was too 
troubled to notice the besuty about It. 

Rine was visibly disturbed. Marth’s saddened face 
and his father’s trembling rebuke interfered with his 
enjoyment of the oysters and ash-cakes. A hungry 
man with a clean conscience will enjoy any food. 
Rine possessed the first requisite, and would have denied 
his want of the second, but surely those oysters did 
not taste so good as he thought they would when he 
brought them home from the Ferry last night. He 
stole a sidelong glance at the bowed form on the hearth 


-and the small, silent woman who was gazing listlessly 


into the fire, and the last mouthful of oysters lost all 
their taste. He pushed his stool back from the fable 
with the noisy impatience of a healthy man whose 
breakfast has been spoiled for him. 

‘«T don’t see why you all make sich a fuss *bout my 
playin’ the violin, noway,” he grumbled. ‘‘’Sides, you 
used to play it yo’self, pap.” 

‘‘Yes, I did,” said his father, speaking with that 
constrained patience so often apparent in a father’s 
tones when the mention of past acts arouses some 
unhappy memory; ‘‘I did use ter playa violin fur 
people to dance by. But, Rine, if I had life to live over 
again, I'd live it another way, an’ that’s why I keeps 


‘on telling you to make the mos’ of life while you’s got 


years an’ strength ahead of you.” - 

** Well, I think a man’s making right smart of him. 
self when he plays hard all night for his five dollars,” 
replied Rine. ‘‘ Sites, there ain’t no harm in music, nor 
dancing either ; there’s Scriptur for it.” 

‘¢ There ain’t no Scrip'ur for playing the fiddle for a 
passel of viliics like them Chipper Chase people,” put 
in Marth, decidedly ; ‘‘ 1t’s bad enuff, but don’t bring 
Scriptur to kiver up sich doin’s ’ 

‘‘’Pears to me I did hear Brother Bell readin’ sum- 
thin’ "bout the wimmin an’ them singin’ an’ dancin’,” 
said Rive, sulkily ; ‘ anyhow, I mean to ask him if 
*taln’t there, the fust time I see him.” 

**Rine,” sald his father, eagerly, ‘‘if you was as busy 
in findin’ out whether you re wrong as you {is to prove 
that you is right, you'd be growin’ in grace. I played 
the violin ’fore you was born, an’ I seed what come of 


‘ft. I been atryin’ to tell you my ’sperience, but you 


won't listen. I’m most done talkin’ and prayin’ here, 
but I’m askin’ the Marster all the time to show you your- 


self. 53 
That rare look which comes from exalted faith 


. {umined the worn face. Rine might have kept it a 


hallowed memory of the loving old father, trembling 
there before him from the very strength of that prayer. 
As it was, his father’s patient face was a deeper reproof 
than his words had been, and he was glad to escape ; 80, 
reaching for his coat and lantern, he walked out of the 
room. 

But Marth was close behind, following him to the 
edge of the little perch. ‘‘ Rine,” she whispered, feel- 
ing for his shoulder in the darkness, “‘ hadn’t you better 
giveitup? Pap is sosét sg’in it, an’ he’s gittin’ so 
feeble, we ought to ‘low him his way ; an’ I—I can’t 
bear to have you goamong them Chipper Chase people.” 

‘* But suppore I was a sheriff or a doctor, Marth,” 
said he ; ‘‘ I'd have ter go there, an’ yeu wouldn’t say a 
word ft.” 

‘Oh, but that would be diffunt,” replied Marth, 
catching at hope from his tone; it would be your dzeness 
then—your duty, I reckon.” 

** Well, ain't this here my duty ? Afn’t it my bizness ? 
If I was a sheriff, I’d go ’kase I sot up in that bizness, 
an’ was goin’ to be paid fur it; an’ I’ve sot up to be a 
fidcler, an’ l expect to be paid fur it. Biznessis bizness 
ter me. Seems ier me it’s as broad as it’s long.” 

‘* But that ain’t like this,” said poor Marth, seeing the 
difference plainly in her own mind, and inwardly 
grieving over her inability to make him see it. Like so 
many women, Marth lacked the power to argue. She 
was searching her thoughts for other and more convinc- 
ing words when Rine suddenly walked off, leaving her 


standing in the porch. ‘‘ Rine,” she called, but he did 
not or would not hear. ‘‘ Mebbe he’ll change his 
mind ’fore he comes back,” she thought, hopefully, and 
turned into the house. : 

It belongs to us to endesvor to convert our individual 
wishes into necessities of our individual position, and it 
is easy to reason of the innocence of a desire when its 
fulfillment provides us with what we persistently 
regard as essential to our happiness or welfare. By a 
long course of such reasoning Itine had, as he thought, 
successfully established a few points to his entire satis- 
faction ; but these smal! conflicts with his father and 
wife had a disturbing effect on hisconclusions. He had 
to begin his line of arguments all over again this morning 
while he stood at the gate whistling for his dog, and 
when “‘ Hard-up” leaped about h!m in his tumultuous, 
half savage fashion, Rine renewed his self-debate as he 
took his way along the road. 

He was anxious to play for the Chipper Chase party ; 
he would be we!) paid for it, and money was very 
necessary now when his f ther was helpless, and medf- 
cine and many extra comforts had to be provided. It 
was wrong in his father to reprova him when he was 
struggling so hard not to let a wish of his go ungratified. 
Then there was the debt on the home place; it kept 
him awake at night contriving ways to psy it. 
he could play for the frequent dances they had down 
in Chipper Chase, it would be quite an !tem; and Mar- 
tha’s face ought never to be downcast when, after long 
days of labor, he sacrificed his needed rest to make a 
little more money, that their necks might be sooner frre 
of the yoke of debt. Was he not an ‘li-used man, and 
did not his endeavor deserve something more than 
clouded faces and trembling rebukes? ‘'l owe some 
thin’ to myself,” said he, inwardly, pulling the warm cap 
of Martha’s own manufacture down over his ears. ‘‘I 
do all I kin do, an’ Marth an’ pap doan gimme no 
credit. I sut’ny does think it’s best to play for them 
psople, ’kase we wants money the wuss kin’, an’ I’m 
not goin’ to worry myself over it no mo’.” And Rine 
dismissed the matter from his mind, or tried to do so; 
there was a consciousness of evil that would not be 
entirely dismissed—only thrust deeper into the dark- 

He wished that he could banish all thoughts of the 
matter, for, in spite of all his reasoning, a moat disagree- 
able truth zou/d intrude itself. Chipper Chase was a 
settlement of bad men and worse women. Vice reigned 
supreme there, and Rine knew tt—knew, too, that all 
men who loved a good name shunned !t ; even he could 
not resist a feeling of repugnance at assisting in the 
amusement of men whom he knew to be murderers 
and thieves, or mingling familiarly with women whose 


bare presence was contamination after Martha’s sturdy’ 


honesty. 

But his feeling of repulsion was very weak. Rine 
had grown lenient with the fallings of men, and sin did 
not look so black as it did once, for, as he mused over 
the picture which his imagination presented, its offen- 
siveness faded, and in anticipation he heard the amusing 
speeches and saw the odd dancing which would make 
up the evening’s entertainment. Yes, there would bea 
lively evening, and he was beginning to like them much 
better than the dull nights at home; and if he could 
combine pleasure and profit, where wasthe sin? It was 
pure selfishness to expect a mean to filng away the 
chances that made life pleasant. | 

He had walked two miles, and st{l! the sky was purple 
as in the deep night, and luminous with stars. He could 
see the dim outlines of the mountains, and the river in 
which the stars trembled again. On one side rose the 
high railroad embankment, and beyond that the sheer 
wall of rock looming black and dense against the sky. 
There was no sound except now and then the soft hiss 
and lap of the water in the ridges and tree-roots which 
grew close to its edge, and the distant roar of the Shen- 
andoah foaming and rushing over the rocks in its 
bed. 

How the stars glittered ! Kine pulled down the slide 
of his old-fashioned Jantern, preferring to walk by their 
light. As far as he could see, the heaven was burning 
with them, gleaming out with that last wonderful bright- 
ness before they paled in the presence of the dawn. 
Rine had never heard of the music of the epheres, but 
he had a vague fancy that there might be music among 
those shining lights, moving through the sky with such 
stately steps—strange, sweetest music, as one might hear 
in a dream of Paradise. As he watched them, with the 
sense of fascination they always had for him, the words 
of one of Martha’s old hymns came to his lips : 

** Good news ! good news! 
_ The stars of the mornin’ shout for joy. 
Good news! good news! 
I’m a-huntin’ for a home.”’ 

Rich and full of melody the soft minor strains rang 
out, and, with uplifted head, he walked on, singing 
with the happy ease of a man whose way lies clear 
before him. He even felt a glow of exaltation born of 
his own imagination and the emotional hymn he sang— 


for Rine was the true lover of music to whom harmony 


Now if. 


is creative. Now he had a dim vision of heaven and 
its entrance floored with diamond stars, while under- 
neath lay a certain consciousness that his steps tended 
in another direction, and not toward that bright land. 
The first streak of Hight was glimmering over the 
mountains when he reached the tunnel. It had been 
cut through a mighty bastion of rock which projected 
far beyond the hillside. In the sunlight it was grim 


and forbidding, as if {t opposed its rocky strength to — 


the fron engines that rushed and roared through it many 
times a day ; but in this faint light its yawning mouth, 
dimly outiined at the beginning of solid blackness, 
seemed the portal to some region of fear and deepest 
shade. 

As Rine climbed the steep, narrow path which led 
from the river road to the top of the embankment, a 
coal train was coming round the bend at the other end 
of the tunnel, waking the silence with the unearthly 
sbriek pecullar to coal engines. An instant more, and 
its light plerced the thick gloom like a great evil eye 
tearching in the darkness for an unlucky soul, and, 
with a deafening roar, increased by many echoes, it 


thundered on, followed by a long line of coal pots, 


swaying and speeding along like some great serpent 
hastening to cover. 

‘‘These here coal trains ain’t no ies things to see 
in the dark,” thought Rine, as he watched the long 
shadow swing round the curve at the upper end of the 
road, ‘‘’Pears like all this here rushin’ an’ racket 
b’longs to broad daylight, anyhow, an’ not to this lone 
time way yander fo’ day. An’ that light, when it be 
jest a-comin’ froo this tunnel, sut’ny do look mia’ble ; 
it never struck me £0 befo’ ; it do look like tarment an’ 
’struction out on a hunt.” 

He had entered the tunnel, and, with Hard. -up close 
at his heels, was making for the faint gray picture tbat 
seemed framed in the other end, when the dog growled 
once angrily. An instant more, and, with a deeper and 
flercer growl, he sprang toward some obj-ct invisible 
to Rine. 

‘‘ Hi there, you Ward up!” called Rine, jerking up 
the lantern slide, ‘‘ what you about, sar? Come out 
‘en that !” 

Close up against the damp wall, as far back from the 
track asthe space would permit, a man was crouching. 
As sometimes, even ir extremity, our first thought is 
not of our preservation, so in that moment Rine’s first 


recognized thought was not that he had met a man he 
would rather have avoided. Rather, when the light of 


the uplifted lantern fell on the huddled figure, he had a 
quick, vague notion that the face it shone upon fitted 
well with its surroundings. 


And in truth it did: the black visage stamped with 


every evil passion, the hanging under-lip, and the dull, 
snaky eyes glittering with rage, thrust back against 
the black, slimy wall, might have belonged to some 
haunting, wicked spirit of the place. Even Hard up 


had drawn back, but still, with the hair about his | 


neck standing on end, was glaring suspiciously at the 
stranger. 

‘* What you doin’ here, Jim Peter ?” demanded Rine, 
after his survey of the abject form; ‘‘ what you doin’ 
in this here tunne] ?” 

‘I dunno as it’s enny o’ your bizness wot I'm a doin’ 
here,” replied Jim, sullenly ; ‘‘ wot bizness is your dog 
got to interfare with me ?” 


“I reckon he’d interfare with ennyone he come 


acrosg.layin’ out in the style you is now; ’sides, he 
knows nobuddy but a raskill would be doin’ sich. “s 

** Raskill an’ raskill.it looks to me jist now. I don’t 
whitewash ; I is what I is,” responded Jim. 

“You ain’ t wuth talkin’ to,” said Rine, turning away 
disdainfully. 

‘** Ain’t I, though,” sneered Jim, rising, his six feet of 
brutal muscularity looming up slowly In the darkness, 
“If I aint wuth talkin’ to, you seem to find my comp’ny 
wuth bein’ in in more’n one dirty place what your pap 
an’ ole woman doan’t know nuthin’ ’bout; an’ I notis 
you fin’ my money wuth takin’, too. Your crowd 
thinks that Chipper Chase am hell’s bottom, but #0 
ain't too ch’ise to mix with the imps.” 

Rine took a step toward him, exasperated by this 
home thrust. 
you is, I'd make you eat them words.” 

““Try it,” answered Jim, with a fearful oath A 
second the two men glared at each other, another and 
they had grappled, and Rine had thrown the other with 
a hard shock against the wall, from which, stil] clutch- 


ing each other, they rolled upon the ground. They 


were well matched in size and strength, but Jim had 
another antagonist in Hard-up, who bit viciously at his 


limbs, happily distinguishing between his master and 


the enemy, even in the uncertain light. 

But in the midst of the struggie a red light Ilt up the 
cavern, there was a horrible confusion of noise and 
smoke, and crushing wheels with tongues of fire lapping 
about them, and an express train tore past, barely miss- 
ing the paralyzed men, and sending poor Hard-up, shak- 


ing and howling with fright, to crouch in the farthest 
corner*the 


tunnel offered. With his hand stil) in Jim’s 


“If you was ennything but the hound 
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collar, Rine was staring after the train, feeling only a 


strange whirl of sensation in which destruction, death, 
and that dreadful eye of light mingled ; he could not 
think, hecould not attempt to adjust his scattered senses. 
A fearful death had been too near. 

‘T'm as foolish as you {s,” he said at last, with quiver- 
ing lips, when the shock had passed a little—‘‘ just as 
foolish as you {s, to be scuffiin’ and fightin’ rite here on 
the track ; {t’s a great marcy that train didn’t ketch us 


both !” 


‘It may bea marcy that it didn’t ketch you,” said 
Jim, huskily, who, although thrown into the most abject 
fear, had recovered sooner than Rine. ‘‘ But I'll ketch 
you yet, or my name ain’t Jim Peter—ain’t Jim Peter,” 
he yelled, with a fearful curse. 

But Rtne was too much shaken yet to heed the threat 
and throw back a defiant answer. He picked up his 
lantern and basket and staggered out, casting one fear- 
Jim was stalk- 
ing out at the other end, but high over his head Rine 
thought he could still see the evil gleam. 

What would have been the end {f he had been a little, 
a very little, nearer? He shut his eyes as the question 
floated through his brain. He felt so full of life, and 
yet this minute he might have been lying there a shape- 
less, mangled mass, with life and its beauty and strength 
forever fled. Then the nerveless, faint feeling that he 
had had in the tunnel came back. He sat down on a stone 
to wait until he felt better, and then he thought of 


‘his pipe; after all, be was safe and sound yet, and the 


world was growing light. A few comforting whiffs 


would help to settle his mind, and, though his hand sti) 


trembled, he filled and Nghted his cob-pipe, and was 
soon walking on with more energy. 

Still, the soothing pipe could not keep his mind from 
going back to Jim and their collision. Hard-up seemed 
to be the immediate cause, but there was something back 
of that. There had been a feud between the two men 
for a long time, and, though Rine had used some of his 
best arguments with himself, he could not put away the 
fact that, !f there was anything right in the case, it 
was all on Jim’s side. Jim’s taunts had been extremely 
cutting, for in them Rtne had beheld a most unflattering 
image of himself—an image a good deal like Jim’s own ; 
and men who admired openness even in wrong-doing, 
might think it a little worse. 


Long lines of rosy light were reaching up into the sky 


behind Maryland Heights when Rine descended the 
stone steps cut in the solfd rock, into the streets 


of Harper’s Ferry. Few people were stirring yet; 


a sleepy-looking porter, with feet {ncased in old rubber 
shoes, was sweeping the porch of the hotel. Some 
women were hurrving along, whose dull, tired eyes told 
of long.days of labor in service and long hours of night 
at home with the needle in their hands, stitching 
away for the husband and children, while the baby slept 
upon their aching knees. An old man, ragged and for- 
lorn, was staggering out of a barroom. Half a dozen f.-t 
hogs and a troop of smaller porkers were rooting in the 
filth. 

But there was the pure morning sky of deepest blue ; 
the flames of golden light were transforming the dingt 
ness of the old buildings into soft shades of brown and 
wood colors, and the grand masses of rock and mount- 


ain, the distant ones still dreaming under purple veils, 


were there to lift the thought above — and care to 
sublime beauty. 

Rine halted in front of a grocery store at the cornerof 
the street, but the shutters were still before the windows ; 
so, placing his basket of eggs close by the door, and tell- 
ing Hard-up to ‘‘ watch {t,” he walked round to lean 
against the building in full view of the shining east. 

An old man was coming slowly along, trundling a 
wheelbarrow before him. He stooped now and then to 
pick upachip or a bit of coal, or to rake among the 
piles of ashesin front of some of the shops. In spite of 
several coats and pairs of trousers, his knees and elbows 
were visible and his feet were almost literally on the 
ground, for both heels and toes were peeping from his 


worn-out shoes. 


‘‘ Humph !” he grunted when he came opposite Rine, 


gittin’ away from it.” 
“Gittin’ away from what, Uncle Eph ?” inquired 


_Rine, wondering. 


Eph sat down on the handle of his barrow, and with 
his ragged coat-sleeve wiped his face—a withered, bony 
face, reminding one of some sly animal. He looked in- 
tently on Rine before he answered, then chuckled again— 

‘* Yes, you’s gittin’ away from it.” 

‘‘ Well, but gittin’ away from what ?” demanded 
Rine, shifting uneasily, for the weak eyes seemed to look 
through him. 

 Gittin’ away from the light.” 

- **You always would have your joke, Uncle Eph,” 
sald Rine, good-naturedly ; ‘‘ but I’m as much in the sun 
as I can git.” 

‘No, ye ain't,” spoke Uncle Eph, with 
** You done lef ter light behind you—ter light of God.” 

Rine started visibly. ‘* What do you mean by that ?” 
he asked, 


express hadn’t ’a’ come by.” _ | 


** Jist what [ say. You’s steppin’ out’n the light 
down inter the dark, and you'll keep a-goin’ till you 
fotch up inter very pitch {itself : ’kase what did I see in 
your face when I comed roun’ ter corner. You was 
lookin’ back at sumpin’ you done what were wrong, an’ 
castin’ forruds to ter quonsequinces. I heerd you was. 
gwine ter play for that crowd down in ter Hollow ter- 
night ?” 

‘* Yes, I be,” replied Rine, sulkfly. 

‘* What you gwine git fur it ?” 

‘*S{x dollars Hock sald he would give, seein’ as I’d 
be there all night, mos’ likely.” 

‘* Min’ you doan’t git sich another smirch on your soul 
fur that ere six dollars that etarnity won’t wash it off. 
I comed ‘long jist that way, fiddlin’ an’ dancin’ an’ 
carryin’ on, an’ thought that was all I had to do, an’ here 
Iis now, no ’count to mysélf nor nobuddy else, an’ pretty 
soon i'll die an’ be hauled out jist like a rat, an’ that'll 
be the Jas’ of ole Uncle Eph.” 

Language fails to express the bitterness the old man 
threw into the last words. Without saying more, he } 
rose and feebly moved away, pushing the heavy bar- 
row. 

His eggs sold, the handful‘of silver safe in his pocket, 
and Hard-up again close at his heels, Rine turned his 
face homeward. He walked on, past Jake’s shoe-shop, 
where a good many of his friends gathered to gossip In 
these idle winter days ; past Mammy Sukey’s cake-shop, 
where he was sure of finding some choice spirits, toward 
a group of wretched little houses standing at the 
entrance of a steep, narrow lane. He had thrown a wish- 
ful glance in at Jake’s dirty window, for Rine was a 
social man, fond of the company of his fellows, but to- 
day herather wished to avoidmen. He had told noone 
of his encounter with Jim, but perhaps the latter had, in 
which case there would be a volley of questions and 
jokes to endure. Jim’s threat gave him but little un- 
easiness. In an open fight he felt himself to be more 
than a match; and if Jim should assaf] unexpect- 
edly—lie in wait for him, perhaps, in the tunnel ?—he 
could not be sure about that, and, at any rate, it would 
be safe, perhaps, to carry the revolver that the army 
officer had giveb him. He had never carried a weapon, 
having never felt the need of one, living as he had on 
such good terms with men. ‘He began to fee) the un. 
pleasantness of the new departure. That free, careless 
life seemed to be slipping back of him, and this 
harrowed ex{stence, full of troublesome suggestions, was 
not a happy exchange. 

He halted in front ef a little tumble-down ruin ofa 
house, which, settling backward, seemed to threaten 
every moment to slip down hill. The window in the 
upper part was boarded up, but that in the lower story 
contained three panes of gisss, all cracked, and the 
remaining spaces were filled with bundles of rags, shoes, 
and old hats. The planks were slipping away from the 
frame, and midway of the house one was entirely gone, 
exposing the joists which supported the upper floor. 
The door was unique. It had once been paneled, but, 
the panels broken, bits of laths had been nafled across, 
and flour-bags pasted over these. The latch, welghted 
with a brass button, huug hospitably outside, and over 
the door was 8 strip of board, on which were painted f 
the words, ‘‘ Silp in.” 

Without the ceremony of knocking, Rine lifted the 
latch-atring and walked in. It was noticeable that he 
glanced quickly up and down the lane before he did 
so ; he shut the door hastily, thereby frustrating Hard- 
up’s intention to go in too, and the dog, after recon- 
noitering a moment, with his head close to the crack, 
lay down to walt patiently his master’s coming. 

The room which Rine entered was fearfully and won- 
derfully dirty. It seemed impossible that women could 
live there, and yet a good-looking mulatto gir) ralsed 
herself from a bed ; another, older, woman, with a black 
pipe in her mouth, was sitting by the fire ; and a sullen- 
looking dark girl, with a bright eyed baby in her arms, 
was half hidden by the stove-plpe. 

The room was lighted by the three cracked panes in 
front, and three more in the opposite end let in a glimpse 
of pure sunlight. Food seemed abundant, for a black 
cat had dragged a large plece of meat from the table to 
the floor, and was feasting upon it in undisturbed 
enjoyment. The floor was foul beyond all words, and 
over everything—the wretched beds, the greasy table 
covered with the remains of breakfast and unwashed 
dishes, among which lay a dirty brush and comb, the 
broken chairs, the rusty stove—was an air of equalor 
indescribably repulsive. The dear l{ttle baby face was 
the one pure object in that room. 

‘* Well, Rine Martin,” called out the gir] on the bed, 
swinging her feet back and forth as she sat, ‘‘ we is 
mighty glad to see you with a whole skin ; didn’t know 
but what Jim had broke you up.” 

The baby had broken into a happy laugh, and 
stretched out its little hands to Rine. He walked round 
to kiss the hands and touch the delicate cheeks before 
he answered : 

‘*T’m all here yet ; I dunno how it mite ’a’ ben if that 


“1 wish you had’a’ killed him,” muttered the woman 
who held the child. 

‘*Hush dat nonsense !” cried the old woman, turning 
upon her angrily. ‘‘ What's de use of yo’ wishin’ dat? 
Sing’s here now, an’ likely ter stay.” 

‘All the same, I do wish it,” hissed the girl. ‘‘I 
could laugh to see him die.” 

With her teeth set fast, her nostrils dilated, her eyes 
blazing with a flerce light, and her bony fingers clutch. 
ing the child, she looked like an enraged tigress. Lit- 
tle Sing screamed with fright and pain. 

‘‘Hush, you little imp!” she cried, shaking him 
viciously ; ‘‘ hush, you limb o’ Satan, or I'll kill ye /” 

‘* Now you see how a woman can hate,” laughed the 
girl on the bed. ‘‘ Women make good haters when 
they git at it. But say, Rine, I want to go to the dance 
to night.” 

“Well, why don’t you go?” he asked. He had taken 
the child from its mother’s arms, and was looking 
down into its clear eyes, all wet with tears. He looked 
up to meet her bold, bright ones. 

She would have been beautiful, with her clear olive 
skin, small, regular features, and curling black hair 
faliing below her round waist ; but the trail of the ser- 
pent was over all, and as she moved up to Rine with 


that easy, sinuous motfon, she looked like a lovely 
tempter, as she was. Rine’s heart beat faster when she 


came close to him. | 

‘Yes, why don’t you go ?” he whispered. 

For answer, she lifted her skirt and displayed a pair 
of worn-out shoes, 


‘“* That don’t look much like dancin’,” sald he. ‘‘ Why 


don't you git yourself some ?” 

‘*’*Kase she’s too good-for-nothin’ an’ lazy to go to 
work,” said her mother, spitefully. 

‘* Well, who’s to blame for that, old lady ?” answered 
the girl, coolly. ‘‘ You never fotched me up to work, 
but you teached me to dance yourself.” 

**I didn’t fotch you up to be nothin’—what you is 
makin’ 0’ yo’sel’.” 

** Nothin’ from nothin’,” chuckled Lize. ‘* You never 
gimme many lessons in betn’ somethin’, mammy, dear. 
You used to say we shouldn’t come along like you did ; 
so there’s Babe an’ here’s me.. We aln’t much of an 
honor, I know, but we couldn’t be saints without some 
trainin’. But.that ain’t the question. I want to go to 
the pancake feast, and I can’t go barefooted.” 

‘‘No, you cannot,” safd, Rine, gayly, putting his 
hand in his pocket. 

** Such shoes as I can wear cost two dollars, but such 
as I /ike to wear cost two and a half,” she said, with a 
pretty afr of authority. 

** You shall wear what you like,” whispered Rine, 
his heart throbbing and his eyes full of admtration as 
he slipped five of the silver pieces which Mr. Merritt had 
given him that morning into her hand. There was one 
swift thought of Marth, and.what she had planned to 
do with that money ; but the smiling lips and the vel- 
vety eyes were close to him, and truth and conscience 
were moving away. 

‘* You are very good,” sald Lize, graciously, toying 
with the money ; ‘‘ now, if I had been something, as my 
nice old lady says I ought to be, I might ’a’ been some 
good man’s wife a-helpin’ him an’ he a helpin’ me to git 
me shoes an’ things. But, as my pretty mamma didn’t 
bring me along that way, I have to take what I can git, 
even {if it comes out of some goed woman’s mouth.” 

She spoke easily, as if she enjoyed her position, and 
Riaoe’s eyes were fixed on her face; but, Instead of the 


bright, passionful face, he was seeing something her 


words suggested—seeing Marth, who had tolled with him 
through summer and winter, in the woods and fields, 
thinking no labor of his too hard for her to share, gen- 
erously denying herself all those smal! comforts so dear 
to the woman-heart to help him pay his debts, doing 
without thick shoes herself that he might have rubber 
boots for the wet roads, and through all filling his home 
with her happy presence. He felt like going home to 
her out of this filth and evil atmosphere. 

‘*T must go, Sing,” he sald, speaking directly to the 
child, ‘‘and you must go to mammy.” 

But Sing clung to him, hiding his face. ‘‘Go to 
mammy, Sing,” he urged, waiting for the ch!ld’s yol- 
untary movement. Rine loved children, and all that 
was good in him went out to this helpless baby. 

‘‘Go to your mammy, you little fool !” said Lizs, as 
Sing still clung to Rine’s neck. ‘‘ You'll be comin 
here again to day, won’t you, Rine ?” 

‘* Mebbe,” he answered, absently, without looking at 
her. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Sing,” he sald to the little one, plac- 
ing {tin its mother’s arms, and turning away hastily 
that he might not see that pathetic appeal), so hard to 
resist in a child’s eyes. He hurried out, but not soon 
enough to avoid hearing Sing/s scream or Babe’s ringing 
slap. Once outside the d and moving on in the 
bracing air, unpleasant ehh a na in the back- 
ground, Rine’s feeling chan again. Walking in the 
sparkling sunlight, uncer the richest of February skies, 
with the magnificent sweep of blue mountain masses 
before him, the very act of motion had a lifting effect, 
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THE NEFD OF THEORETICAL PREPA- 
RATION FOR PHILANTHROPIC WORK.” 
IL. 
By FLorRENcE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZEY. 


UR colleges are emphatically class institutions. The 
students are children of the ruling class, except in 
a minority of cases, where scholarships those 
rare« xceptions among the workers’ children who succeed 
in escaping daily drudgery for their daily bread, and, by 
dint of all privation, work their way to and through col- 
lege. Such scholarships are far too few and too meager 
to make the workers who obtain them other than 
rare exceptions among thelr more prosperous fellow- 
students. Moreover, the echolarships are usually 
mere tuition. In any case the scholarship is the excep- 
tion and the pay student the rule—a fact which stamps 
our colleges as class institutions. But if, with one 
wave of change throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, every college were thrown open wide by free 
tuition, and every student presenting himself or her- 
self for examination were admitted and supported 
throughout the college course, this would change noth. 
ing of the character of the college as a class institution. 
For the infinite majority of American youth must earn 
their daily.bread during those years of older childhood 
and early youth which the children of the ruling mi 
nority spendin preparing for college. If our colleges 
were thrown open to-morrow, the telegraph and messen- 
ger boys, the errand boys, door-openers, and cash-girls. 
with al] the scores of thcusands of mill caildren, could 
never enter college. Our system of production and dis- 
tribution demands their labor in increasing measure 
every year, and the increasing poverty of the workers 
makes the wages of children more essential for the main- 
tenance of the family. And the grade of soclety from 
which children can be expected to enter college becomes, 
therefore, more and more sharply defined. 

The class character of college life may be seen, too, in 
the political attitude of the students. In 1848 the stu- 
dents stood shoulder to shoulder with the workmen 
on the barricades in the Continental ciiles, fighting 
to bring the middle class to the helm as against the 
aristocracy and despotic monarchy. And in our own 
country, a quarter of a century ago, the Harvard regi 
ment marched to meet its fate in the work of freeing 
the slaves ; so doing what stgdents could to bring the 
present perfection of capitalism and class rule, since 
capitalism presupposes the juridical freedom of the 
worker, and negro slavery hemmed its progress in 
America a8 monarchic and aristocratic reaction had 
hemmed itin Europe. But to-day that struggle is over, 
the middle cass rule in both hemispheres, and its 
struggle has changed its whole character, and become 
the struggle to maintain ascendency against the on-com- 
ing forces of the workers now claiming their turn, as the 
middle class was still claiming its own at the time of our 
rebellion. Now the class to which we belong has sur. 
vived its honorable ré/e as the champion of freedom 
against oppression, aud has become the defender of the 
day that now is, living by op; ression and plunder as 
cynically as ever did the feudal aristocracy. And the 
students embody the sentiment of the class, as they 
always have done, and place themselyes upon the 
side of the old parties as against the rising party of 

bor. 
ae colleges being institutions owned by the ruling 
class (even when founded with public money) for the 
training of the rising generation thereof, and manned 
by its carefully selected emp!oyees, the economic and 
sociological teaching done {a them is such as the employ 
ers require, of which sampies may be found in the pub_ 
lications of Professors Sumner, Pcrry, Atkinson, Thomp. 
sop, and others. Lest this seem too sweeping,I ask, 
Where are the teachers, men or women, who have 
placed themselves outspokenly on the side of the op- 
pressed claes ? In medicine, in the natural sciences, the 
word of the day is, ‘‘ Investigation, regardless of the 
consequences; the truth at all costs!” But in social 
science there comes always, in some insidlous form, the 
misleading ix fiuence of personal or class interest. When 
a Dubois Reymond forgets himself so far as to declare 
the German universities training schools for the intel. 
lectual body-guard of the Hohenzllerns; when Vir- 
chow raises his voice in warning against Haeckel's plan 
for introducing the history of evolution into the schools 
because ‘‘ the Darwinian theory leads to Socialism ” (as 
though the trend of social development could be helped 
or hindered by teaching or not teaching a certain de. 
partment of natural eclence in the public schools !)— 
surely it is much to demand of the rank and file of 
American profemors that they rise superior to tradition 


1 Paper read before the New York Alumn@ Association, May 
14, 1887. 


and all consideration of personal advantage, and espoure 
the cause of the class that does not employ them in 
direct antagonism to the class that does. Nor dol 
accuse the rank and file of American professors of dis- 
honorable action. That which is unpardonable in a 
Virchow or a Dubois Reymond, who know whereof 
they speak, msy be honest ignorance in the rank and 
file, the more so as the fundamental works of modern 
scientific political economy have been shut up in a 
foreign tongue, and are only now accessible to English 
readers. But the time is rapidly passing away when 
that excuse can be made, for the modern literature of 
economics is now, for the most part, translated into 
Eoglish, and ignorance of it will henceforth be unpar- 
donable for the teacher. But, honorably or dishonor- 
ably, ignorantly or willfully, certain it is that we have 
been taught in our colleges to accept our present social 
system, with the method cf production that underlies it, 
not as a phase of development leading to a higher order, 
just as antique slavery gave place to the serfdom of the 
Middle Ages, and feudalism to our capitalist system, 
but as final, permanent, perhaps God-given. 

The fundament of society being accepted, there re- 
mained for our teachers smal! fields for critical research, 
and collegiate activity in the domain of economics and 
sociology might busy iteelf with the subordinate ques- 
tions of practical politics, such as the relative merits of 
free trade and protection, as well as with anything 
else. 
I have dwelt thus at length upon the nature of our 
collegiate institutions, and of the instruction in economics 


given in them, because I wish to make clear the especial] 


need which we college-bred women have of theoretical 
preparation before we can clearly appreciate the true 
nature of the bourgeois philanthropy that is an essential 
evil of our society. Born and bred among class 
prejudices and traditions, our college course of economic 
study usually affords us elther no light upon the subject 
or actual darkness ; the teaching that should be in the 
direction of unprejudiced investigation being only too 
often dogmatic apology for the soclal system as it is 
to-day. 

Within a very short time there has, it is true, been 
some progress made in the direction of critical investt- 
gation, and the appearance of the journals founded by 
Harvard and Columbia for this purpose is a sy mptom to 
be greeted with warm we!come. 

For every graduate, however, who conceives philan- 
thropic work to mean conscientious endeavor for the 
real elevation of the race, and not.a mere gratification of 
her own goodness of heart, the need of theoretical prep 
aration is most urgent at the moment of leaving 
college. For, her mind filled with dogmatic apology for 
society as it is, the task of hearing the other side lies 
before her. And it is no trifi'ng task. : 

This other side is the theory of the development of 
society, the theory which is to political economy what 
the Darwinian theory is to the natural sciences. 
And hand in hand with the study of the works which 
treat of this theory should go constant personal contact 
with the men and women of that class of soclety which, 
in proportion as its enlightenment increases, espouses the 
theory of the development of society, and is destined to 
embody that theory io its own historical experience. 

I do not at all mean that the graduate should go to the 
workers with schemes for their improvement or the 
amelioration of their cond! ion, with this or that philan- 
thropic palifative. Nor do I mean that she should place 
herself in contact with the diseased portions of the 
working class by entering any one of the thousand 
associations formed by our class for philanthropic work. 
I mean that, having had her mind filled with scclal 
ideas and ideals from the standpoint of one class, she 
should go as a student to the other class to learn what 
its social ideas and ideals are. And, to go tothe class as 
a class, she must go to the repre sentatives of its healthiest, 
strongest life—to the organizations of its workers. By 
visiting the meetings of the working men and women, 
by talking with them, becoming, if possible, members 
of their associations, so only can the student of our class 
hope to tee tbe philanthropy of to-day as it really is. It 
is scarcely possible to emphasizes too strongly the need 
of this personal contact. We are, by birth and sur- 
roundings, isolated from our working fellow men and 
women. We meet them exclusively as employers and 
employed, when we, whether we admit it or not, are the 
representatives of the plundering class ; or as benefactors 
and beneficiaries, when we, whether we will it so or not, 
are but trying to make restitution of those soctal fruits 
of labor of which our social system daily and hourly 
robs them. But if, by our deliberate action, we go to 
them in their meetings and their organ!zations, we have 
at once a commoa standing ground. And they welcome 
us as men and women, and for the moment the class- 
chasm no longer shuts us off away from them. 

It is the working class which naturally espouses the 
theory of the development of society, and looks to the 
future for improvement, just as the class now in pos- 
seasion of all that makes life pleasant naturally accepts 
the apology for society as it is, and reveres our threadbare 


orthodox political economy for its services in the direc- 
tion of apology. And this attitude of the working class, 
even when it is only instinctive, makes contact with 
working men and women indispensable for the honest 
student of economics, or of the problem of the real ele- 
vation of the race. 

To the end of maintaining and strengthening their 
class, they have their own institutions for preventing 
workers from becoming social wreckage, their sick 
benefit societies, reciprocal help in times of strikes and 
lockouts, and, most of all, their trades-unions. There 
is no element of restitution in their philanthropic work, 
in their sharing their poverty and their savings. In 
their reciprocal contributions in time of strikes and lock- 
outs and the mutual benefit societies, the emphasis is to 
be placed on the words reciprocal and mutual; the 
divine ideal, ‘‘ each for all and all for each,” the ideal 
of true social life, of actual active brotherhood, lies at 
the root of them. 

I sball have made clear to you our own need of theo- 
retical preparation for philanthropic work if I have 
made clear the general difference between the restitution 
for self-preservation practiced half-unconsclously by our 
own class and the reciprocal he)p of the workers among 
themselves during their struggle for the abolition of the 
system under which they, and with them all society, 
suffer. 

To return to the book-work to be done by way of 
theoretical preparation for ¢flicient work for the eleva- 
tion of the race. We Americans have had slender 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the literature 
of modern scientific political economy, for its funda- 
mental works have hitherto been locked up {n a foreign 
language. 

We have, indeed, been at a double disadvantage in 
this respect, for not only were the works themselves not 
accessible, but the reports upon their contents were, in 
too mapy cases, made elther by men who had a direct 
interest in misrepresenting them, or by persons insuf- 
ficiently qualified for the task, whose résumés and popu- 
larizations, though doubtless honorably meant, have 
nevertheless been misleading. Now, however, the 
works are here, accessible to all who are willing to do 
the preliminary reading requisite for understanding 
them. 

After mastering these books the war of the classes 
is seen in a wholly new light, as the struggle which 
can and must end only in a higher organization of 
society. The everincreasing concentration of the 
means of production in the hands of the few, how- 
ever frightful the suffering it involves to the many 
now, appears as the necessary transition from the hap- 
hazard production of to-day to the orderly work of the 
future. The organization of labor, that bugbear of 
the timid and ignorant, is seen to be the one great hope 
for a peaceful transition from the wage slavery and class 
rule of to-day tothat true democracy of the future when 
all men shall be free and equal, not in name only but 
in deed and in truth. The evils of oppression, plunder, 
and greed of gain on the one hand, and of overwork, 
pauperism, disease, intemperance, and the thousand and 
one evils our philanthropy deals with, on the other, 
assume their true relations and proportions as integra] 
parts, inherent qualities, in a changing and developing 
social system. And the real philanthropic work, the 
real work for the elevation of the race, the truest, high- 
est expression of our love of mankind, proves to be the 
task of making clear to the workers the evils under 
which they, and wih them the whole society, suffer, 


showing them where lies their strength and where their 


weakness, where they can work in harmony with the 
process of social development and where to find the 
point of least resistance. 

For the future rests with the working class. As the 
civil elements of soclety once slowly grew to power, 
struggling long in vain against monarchy and aristoc- 
racy, until, with one mighty upheaval, they threw off, | 
in the French Revolution, the yoke of feudalism, so 
now the working class, slowly growing in union and 
power, in enlightenment and conscious will, is gathering 
its forces to assume the helm. However much the wreck- 
age that our system engenders within its ranks, how- 
ever great the privation, the quffering, infilcted by our 
class rule, the wreckage 1s, after all, only a small part 
of the whole vast class, and the enlightened portion of it 
increases with every passing day. To cast our lot with 
the workers, to seek to understand the laws of the in- 
dustrial and social development in the midst of which 
we live, to spread this enlightenment among the men and 
women destined to hasten the change to the higher social 
order, to hasten the day when all the good things of 
society shail be the good of all the children of men, and 
our petty philanthropy of to-day superfluous—this is the 


1 The Co-operative Commonwealth,” by Laurence Gronlund, 
published by Lee and Shepard, New York. 

** Woman in the Past, Present, and Future,” by August Bebel. 

“ Ancient Society,” by Lewis Morgan, published by Henry 
Holt & Co. 

* Capital, a Critical Analysis of the Capitalist Method of 
Produstion,”’ by Karl Marx ; a most important work. 
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true work for the elevation of the race, the true phi- 
_ lanthropy ; and I think you will all agree with me that 
before we are ready to enter upon it we have sore need 
of theoretical training. 


BREAD CRUMBS. 


HE waste of food in summer is always greater than 

in winter. Bread becomes musty in epi e of care. 

The only way to avoid this is to clean the bread pot 

every day, caring in some special way for the crumbs 

and broken pieces. An English magazine suggests 
several ways of using broken bread : 


‘* Bread crumbs are needed in every household where fish 
or cutlets are egged, breaded, and fried, or where stuffing 
is used for meat or poultry. As it requires a little time to 
prepare crumbs properly, and as, when once ready, they 
will keep for some time, it is an economy of both time and 
trouble to keep a store of crumbs on hand. Take any pieces 
of bread and dry them thoroughly in a cool oven, but do not 
allow them to acquire color. Crush them finely with a 
rolling-pin, pass them through a fine sieve, and put them 
away into a tin canister or a dry bottle. Ifthe bread thus 
dried were allowed to become brown before being crushed 
and sifted, the crumbs could be used as raspings to garnish 
ham and bacon. 

‘* Brown crumbs to serve with game.— Pat some crusts into 
the oven, and when brown crush them with a rolling-pin. 
Grease a baking-tin lightly with butter, and make it hot. 
Shake the crumbs upon it, and set it.in the oven till the 
crambs are hot, when they are ready to serve. 

** Bread raspings with cold milk.—I have been told that this 
preparation is valuable in cases of diarrbm@a. Dry stale 
bread in the oven till dry and lightly browned. Crush it 
roughly with a rolling-pin, put the crumbs into a bowl, and 
pour over them cold milk, which has been beaten up with 
the white of an egg, and, if permitted, a tablespoonful of 
brandy. 

‘‘Bread sauce for poultry may also be made of stale 

bread. The receipt for this i dace was given in the 
article on sauces. 
Fried bread served instead of vegetables.—Cut some bread 
which, though stale, is still light and soft, into fingers half 
an inch thick, dip them in milk, and let them drain for 
awhile. Brush them over with white of egg, dredge a little 
flour over them, and fry them in a little hot butter in a 
frying-pan. Pile them, pyramid fashion, in a hot dish, 
and serve with gravy. 

** Stale bread made into rusks for cheese.—Break the bread 
into small rough pieces, dip each one quickly in and out of 
cold milk, put them upon a perfectly clean baking-tin, and 
bake in a hot oven. Ina few minutes they will be crisp, 
when they must be taken out, allowed to go cold, and put 
away in a tin canister to be used when required. 


OUR SUMMER. 


By Euizaretu REEVE. 


UR summer among the Barkshire Hills was a most 
delightful one. We were tired of summer board- 

ing, with its distressing appurtenances—hard beds, poor 
food, etc —and conceived the idea of light housekeeping. 
Being fortunate enough to find part of a house to sult 
our purpose, we began to look around for wherewith to 
make it comfortable ; for comfort was what we were in 
search of, combined with taste—and small outlay ; for 
our expenses must come within the limits of our usual 
summer board. To show how well we succeeded, let us 
describe our ‘‘ home.” On the ground floor, one large 
room containing six windows and three doors, one of 
the latter leading into a hallway, another out on a porch, 
and the other into a small room which answered for a 
cooking kitchen ; upstairs three sleeping-rooms, partly 
furnished. We proceeded to furnish our large room 
after a plan we had marked out for ourselves and for 
which we had cheaply provided. On the side overlook- 
ing the porch we placed a cheap book-rack filled with 
- gome of our choicest books, an arm-chair, and a steamer- 
chair; this was our library. Oa the opposite side we 
had a ‘‘ Boston mantel bed ”—one of the prettiest and 
most useful pieces of furniture the house contained. 
The hangings were maroon felt cloth, and upon the top, 
which was never disturbed in letting down the bed, we 
placed articles that were tasteful and pretty, and one or 
two lamps having home-made paper shades. This 
mantel shelf—for such it looked—was a perpetual 
delight to some of our friends ; upon it we always had 
fresh wild flowers in their season, and later on ferns and 
grasses; this part of the room was our spare room. 
Across the middle of the room was an arch, on one side 
of which we hung acretonne curtain, and directly under 
said arch stood a hired plano ; this was our music room. 
Behind the piano was the dining-room, and in front of 
it, which was the middle of the larger part of the room, 
was what we termed the parlor, furnished witha lounge 
—made from a small cot—two or three easy chairs, and 
a small fancy table. In one corner of the room our 
nephew kept his ‘‘camera,” etc. ; this was the studio— 
making six rooms in one, which was christened ‘‘ Pooh- 
Bah,” and by this name !t will long be remembered by 
those who enjoyed its hospitalities. Now, what we wish 
to show is the great amount of pleasure we derived from 
this simple, inexpensive way of living—for the whole 


cost, furniture, kitchen utensils, crockery, etc., did not 
exceed our summer limits. ‘‘ But wasn’t it dreadfully 
tiresome ?” I think I hear some one say. Of course it 
was, at times, particularly when we had eight in the 
familly ; but the best things we get in this world are not 
easily obtained ; the delight of coming and going as we 
pleased, without being obliged to be at a given placa at 
a given time or else get dark looks and cold food, more 
than compensated for allthe trouble. When we wished 
to take our dinner or supper in the woods or on a drive, 
we prepared it and went. I have already said our ex- 
pense; were lees than when boarding, enabling us to 
remain late in the autumn to see the glorious follage ; 
and it was something to remember! It seemed the 
crowning thing of the summer. There stood the trees, 
with thei: brown, crimson, and gold leaves all quivering 
with gladness, a3 if striving to have a pleasant memory 
when they should have entirely faded away and nothing 
should be left but the dreariness of death; and the 
thought suggested was, that when the autumn of life 
comes to us, may our lives be so cheerful and bright as 
to leave a blessed memory to cheer the dreary days of 
those who étay behind us and await the eternal spring. 


HINTS FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


O the suggestion in ‘‘ Hostess and Guest”’ that 
double blankets should be placed with the opening 
at the top of the bed, I would add that blankets should 
be separated as soon as bought, and the edyes either 
bound or finished with a button hole stitch in yarn, 
Together they are too heavy to be properly washed, are 
often too warm, and are needlessly soiled by being 
thrown over the foot-board. 

Your paper is so helpful in every department of home 
life that I make a few suggestions for the sick, which in 
your own way you may like to give your readers. 

The thing of all most to be dreaded in a long illness 
is a bed sore. A sheepskin placed under the sheet, with 
the skin side up, adds greatly to comfort, and, it is said, 
will prevent this. Rubbing the back profusely with 
alcohol once or twice a day promotes circulation and 
keeps the skin healihy. Should the skin on the back 
or in any part of the body become irritated, use corn 
starch: this {s better, especially for {nfant:, than the 
best of Lubin’s powder. A rubber ring is good, but 
expensive, and will break if put under a heavy person. 
A good substitute is a ring made of cotton cloth and 
stuffed with the best hair. This can be often washed, 
and the hair picked out. The tendency to slide down 


| in the bed is overcome by putting blocks under the 


foot board. But with a person too heavy, or from heart 
difficulty unable, to be rolled over in order to change 
the shects, the sliding down is favorable in this way. 
Put two sheets under the invalid, and between them 
two sheepskins slightly lapped. Oa the ends of 
these two shects sew two others. Occasional drawing 
of the patient up will bring two sheets behind her, 
where they can be ripped and fresh ones added at the 
foot. As one sheepskin comes out behind, it should be 
aired and siipped io below. 

Every home should be provided with a bed. rest ; it is 
cooler and more easily adjusted than plllows. An in- 
valid table twenty-seven inches long, fifteen inches wide, 
with legs eight inches high, is an invaluable conven- 
fence, not only for the tray, but to use for any of the 
diversions by which, particularly with our little ones, 
the tedious hours of sickness may be brightened. 

Outside blinds on the windows of a sick-room should 
be hung by the new arrangement by which they can in 
@ moment be pushed out as awnings, shading the room 
without excluding the air. I. O. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


‘ORK-BASKETS that are able to stand on their 
own feet area delightful addition to the summer 
piazza, they can be so readily removed from pizza to 
hall or vestibule, and as the piazza calls out the fancy 
embroideries and fascinating wool crocheting and 
knitting, their receptacle must be worthy of the contents, 
and always accessible. The small work-basket that is 
an ornament to the parlor table is a nuisance on the 
plezza, where it must be deposited on a chair that will 
probably be needed for a guest, or on the floor, where 
it becomes a foot-ball for passers-by. The following 
suggestion from a practical journal will be found to 
produce more than merely pretty results, because of their 
utility : 

“T will now describe a stand work-basket, which, with a 
little ingenuity, can be made at home, and forms a pretty 
trifle in a drawing room or boudoir. The materials re- 
quired are four tolerably slender walking-sticks, as much 
alike as possible, and all the same length. The basket part 
is composed of an ordinary cardboard bonnet-box, such as 
milliners use to pack their goods in ; an oblong or square 
shaped one is the most easy to adapt. {[{t must be covered 
outside entirely with plush, and lined inside with quilted 
satin. The knobs or handles of the sticks are to be used 
as the feet of the stand, so must be chosen as flat as possible 


| with a view to this. Cut a grooye at the end of each stick 


| 


just below the ferrule. Attach a stick to each corner of the 
covered box, with a stout needle and very strong thread, 
allowing each stitch to rest in the groove cut in the stick. 
Cut a second groove in the sticks, jast about where the 
middle of the box will come, and sew them together, just as 
the top fastenings were managed. Secure the box and the 
sticks once more together near the bottom of the box- 
Fintsh off with ball fringe round the top and bottom of the 
work receptacle, and twist ribbons of appropriate colors 
down the corners, ‘finishtng with a stylish bow and long 
ends. se rather careful that the bows are not exactly alike 
at each corner. A little cover of the quilted satin, edged 
with ball fringe, is an/improvement. Stands of this kind 
look pretty if the legs &re composed of three sticks instead 
of four. Thethree sticks are crossed below the trimmed 
box and tied up with ribbons. The work receptacle can also 
be made with a round base and deep sides, so that it 
resembles in shape the ornamental drain pipes that were 


lately so popular for painting upon. Crimson and amber, 
‘are the favorite eolors to use for the long bows and ends of 


ritbon that are just now to be seen ornamenting so many 
knickknacks. 

‘**One of the last freaks of fashion is te convert camp- 
stools and beach chairs into drawing-room work-bags. The 
material most used for these bags, where expense is no 
object, is brocaded siJk or satin, with a lining of plain satin 
of a suitable shade of color. Less expensive ones are made 
of cretonne or of printed cambric. To make one, open out 
the camp-stool and remove the ordinary seat, cut a piece of 
cretonne the size of the seat, and another piece about 


eighteen or twenty inches deep, and long enough to sew > 


round the square, joining it up the sides. Fasten this tothe 
frame of the seat of the stool with a number of tiny tacks, 
five inches from the top of the bag. Make a deep hem at 
the top and run a double drawstring into it, whi-h will 
require about two yards and a halt of narrow satin ribbon. 

That, with a plain, not a picot edge, is the best to use, as it 
slips more easily. It is well to liane the top of the moutf of 
the bag with plain colored sateen. The legs and frame of 
the camp-stool must either be painted black, red, stained 
like dark wood, or gilded, aceording to taste. If a beach 
chair is used instead of a camp stool, the back must be filled 
in with brocade as well as the seat, and a rather flat pocket 
made in it, the mouth of which is drawn up with an elastic 
run into a hem.” 


DISINFECTING MEpIums.— Whether there will ever 
be a perfect disinfectant discovered or not {is a problem. 
Two German scientists have been experimenting, and, 
according to the ‘‘ Sanitary Eagineer,” make the follow- 
ing report : ; 

** Drs. Gattmann and Merke, of the City H>spital Moabit, 
in Beriin, have made an investigation as to the relative 
value of various methods of disinfecting inhabited rooms, 
The main points kept in view in the inquiry were that a 
satisfactory method should destroy the vitality of bacteria, 
should not injure the house or furniture, should not be 
dangerous to the health of the person in the house or of the 
person applying it, should involve the least possible labor 
in its use and be as cheap as possible. The bacillus antrax 
was taken as the test organism, and was dried in silk fibers 
and scattered throngh the room, on the rugs, etc. Disin- 
fection was attempted by rubbing the fl»ors, ceilings, and 
wails with disinfectant fluids and by epraying the same on 
the rugs, etc. The solations experimented with were a five 
per cent. solution of carbolic acid, and solutions of bi- 
chloride of mercury of various strengths. Their conclasion 
is that a solution of bichloride of mercury, 1 to 1,000, 
used as a wash and a spray, is the most certain, the cheap- 
est, and in all respects the best for disinfecting inhabited 
rooms. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


A DIP IN A DIVING-BELL. 


By Epwarp A. RAnp., 


O you suppose I could go down in that diving- 


bell ?” asked Ralph Stanley. 

His words were addressed to William Aubray, a 
workman with a sad face but kindly tones of voice. 

‘*T rather think so, Ralph,” he replied. 

‘* Did you say ‘yes’ really, truly ?” asked the boy, 
excitedly. ‘‘* Really, Mr. Aubray ?” | 

‘*IT think so. I must go down in a moment to look at 
things, and you might go with me.” 

Ralp1-could not remain at ease, s> fascinated was he 
with the idea of a descent in that divinz bell. He 
hummed a tune, drummed with his fingers, danced, and 
his feet only came to a halt when he was actually seated 
in the bell. This magnetic object was attached to a 
lighter, and only the word of command was needed to 
lower the bell into the glassy water. 

The bell was a cast iron chest weighing about half a 
dozen tons, and suspended by block and tackle from a 
frame upon the lighter. In the roof of the bell were 
two rows of holes into which very thick glass had been 
fitted to let ia the light. In the ceater of this roof or 
top was a hole iato which was screwed a hose for 
admitting a supply of air. The belt had two-seats, on 
one of which Ralph planted himself very promptly. A 


lifting chain hung down before him. To this a stone ~ 


could be secured, and {t could be readily moved about, 
raised and lowered as might be desired. When the 
divers wished to work they could remove the seats. 
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As William Aubray entered the diving-bell he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Plenty of sir will be here, Ralph. You see 
it is sent down to us through that hose overhead. Now 
we will go.” 

There was,.a rattling of chains, and the diving-bell 
slowly descended. The water was anxious to go the 
other way, but the air was not willing. 

“Of course she won’t fill it up?’ said Ralph, a bit 
timorously. 

** With what, Ralph ?” 

water !” 

"No, no! The men at work st that air-pump will 
keep the bell supplied with air, and that keeps the water 
out.” 

Down, down, rattled the bel], the water closing over 
the imprisoned inmates. 

**Isn’t this nice, Mr. Aubray ?” 

** We who work in it think so.” 

“Why, it isn't dark! I did not know but you would 
lighta lamp. Ob, isn’t it nice !” 

**Those little glass windows overhead let In the 
light.” 

** Well, supposing—” 

** Supposing what ?” 

“If you want to do anything—go up, or have more 
air, or—” 

Ralph shivered rather nervously. The idea that the 
air might be exhausted, or that the men above might 
not understand and raise the bell, made Ralph a little 
uneasy. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right. If I want more alr, I just 
strike on the bell with my hammer, and—” 

‘Can it be heard ?” 

‘**Up above? Oh, yes! A manison the watch for 
signals: Hecan hear. Supposing I want them to raise 
me, I rap three times. Then if 1 want to go over this 
way, or that way, north, south, east, west, I rap accord- 
ingly.” 

wish you would try ft, Mr. Aubray.”’ 

William Aubray gave one of his sad smiles, and said : 

** You will have a chance to see, Ralph.” 

** Well, I should think this box-thing would fill up 
with air and be—be—” 

‘*Too much, you think? There is air escaping, 
going up all the time in bubbles to the turface—”’ 

**Can you see them ?” 

**Oh, yes! We want to get rid of the alr we have 
breathed.” 

It was an interesting thought to Ralph that the air 
escaping from his lungs would make its way to the sur- 
face, and there float a moment as a silver bubble, and 
then break. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Aubray! There the bottom 

Ralph, looking down, saw patches of white sand ; 
rocks fringed with the brown seaweed whose sprays 
gracefully, tremulously waved in the water ; starfich 
clinging to the dusky hollows. 

“Oh, so she is! Almost here! 
moment. Now, you see me.” 

Swinging his hammer, he rapped on the iron wali twice. 

‘*That means, Ralph, ‘ Hold on.’” 

Very obediently, the bell held on. 

That's nice,” scald Ralph. ‘‘ Good as having a horse 
that you can twitch by the retus and he'll mind you.” 

“T’ll give a twitch on the reins in a moment, and you 
will see how good this fron horse is at minding.” 

‘You wouldn’t advise me to get outside and look 
round ?” 

“Not exactly, unless. you are gcod at swimming. 
Might hire a big halibut and get on to his back and let 
him take you round on an excursion. It would need a 
big halibut to lug round a fat boy like you. Now, let 
me see. Do you know what I am down here for ?” 

** No, sir.” 

** Well, we are going to lay a wall, and I want to se> 
what kind of a bottom is here.” 

As he spoke, Ralph’s companion in rubber boots 
walked about, intently looking down, and occasfonally 
feeling with his hands and making remarks: 

- “Sandy, I see! Just as I expected! Some rock ! 
Yes, yes! Gottodig down! Some blasting needed ! 
Yes, yes 

‘“Mr. Aubray, did a merman ever call on you, ever 
come to a window and look down—” 

** What is a merman ?” 

** Well, I don’t know.” 

** Nobody else, either, I guess.” 

a sea-serpent ?” 

** None has ever called yet.” 

‘*Or a whale ?” 

‘* No, sir !” 

** But supposing they should put their nose under.” 

**T should step on it, short meter, I tell tes a 

But—” 

*‘Then I should tap on it with my eisai and in- 
quire how that felt. Oh, don’t you worry !” 

Ralph had seriously begun to think they might have 
disagreeable callers, but the sight of the hammer and 
the workman’s muscular arm gave him confidence 
again. 


here in a} 


‘* Now, do you want to see this iron horse go ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*T want to get round on to the other side of this 
ledge, for that is what it is. I want the bell to be 
raised, then to go east, then to drop. Now, look !” 

‘* Rap—rap—rap !” went the hammer. 

The iron horse began to rise. 

** Rap—rap !” 

It stopped. 

‘* Rap—rap—rap—rap—rap—rap—rap !” 

It went east. 

** Rap—rap !” 

It stopped. 

Rap—rap—rap—rap !” 

It began to go down. 

‘* Here we are, almost at the bottom !” shouted Ralph. 

** Rap—rap !” 

The horse stopped. 

Isn’t that nice, Ralph. 

** Splendid !” 

William Aubray examined the floor of the harbor on 
the eastern side of the ledge, and then rapped a call to 
be raised. 

Up they went again, and Ralph stepped out of his 
fron box upon the deck of the lighter, and looked round 
with new interest on this blg upper world, on the sbin- 
ing water, the blue sky tufted with white clouds, and 
the green fields beyond the harbor. 

‘* How did you like it ?” asked a voice, 

Mr. Sinclair! is that you? Well, I feel as if I 
had been—somewhere.” 

‘*Guess you have; no doubt of that,” said Frank 
Sinclair, a young man, and a member of the diving 
crew. 

“Mr. Aubray was just as good to me as could be, . 
said Ralph. 

‘*He’s all that, Ralph. A nice fellow ! 
about his trouble, isn’t it ?” 

‘*‘Trouble ? I thought he looked sad, while he was 
very pleasant.” 

‘‘He has had reason tu be sad. Just think of it! 


Too bad 


Got word that his little boy was dying, away over In. 


England.” 

“That so? Itistoo bad. Don’t his folks live about 
here ?” 

** Away off. Only can get to them in a steamer. 
Now, that man was too poor to go home, and can only 
stay right here, and earn what he can for those who are 
living, and he’s holding up bravely. Told mela t night 
he had a dream, and woke up thinking his little Willle’s 
arms were round his neck, and somebody wanted to 
take the boy, and Willie cried. Now, wasn’t that 
hard ? I tell ye, that’s what cuts in deep. Lot of folks 
in this world that are brave as heroes, standing up and 
suffering, and trying to smile all the time. I tell ye 
what, boy ”—here Frank Sinclair brought his big, bon- 
est face close down to Ralph’s ears, and waispered—“‘ if 
you are one of the kind that says prayers, you put ina 
word for William Aubray.” 

It was only a boy’s prayer that night going up from 
Ralph’s room, but {t made its music in God’s ear, side 
by side with the soft twitter of the birds going to sleep 
and the musical roll of the surf along the hard white 
sands. It was a prayer for William Aubray. 

When Ralph awoke the next morning, he found that 
the little seaport town where be lived was in a state of 
intense excitement. There was nothing to be seen but 
a fog that had come to town, stepping more softly than 
the most velvet-pawed cat in the world. But with the 
fog had come a wreck. 

People went flying through the one short business 
strest of the port, telling the news of the disaster. ‘‘ It 
is a steamer !” was the news shouted into Green’s gro- 
cery by one herald. ‘‘It is down at Ragged Pint !” 
bawled a second herald at the door of the post-office. 
Everybody was hurrying off to get in some way to 
‘‘Ragged Pint.” They went in wagons, chaises, 
picnic barges, on foot ; and one painstaking parent, who 
wanted his four-year boy to see a ‘‘ real wreck,” trun- 
died him there in a wheelbarrow! And the boys—how 
many of these were hurrying over the rough seaside 
road, shouting, gesticulating, eager to get there the 
firet and leave the last! There were Ralph Stanley, 
Jimmy May, Robert Seavery, Charlie Lang, Tommy 
Goodwin—please not ask me to name any more ! 

‘There it is |” shouted Ralph, whose eyes were quick 
to see as anybody’s. Yes, there was the wreck off the 
point! The steamer had, in the fog, run perilously near 
the shore, and a sharp, cruel rock had caught the 
steamer in a weak part of its hull, and made a big, 
gaping wound there. The sea had remained calm, but 
all knew how capricious it was. Smooth to-day, it 
might be rough with storm to-morrow and the waves 
crash around ‘‘ Ragged P’int” as if an earthquake were 
under them. A party of men, walking very fast, went 
by Ralph. 

‘We must get everything out we can,” said one of 
them. ‘‘Some mail agents are here already, they say. 
The post-office department sent them from New York 
in the first morning train. News of the wreck was 


telegraphed up about three this morning, and men have 
already come to get some malil-bags which they say 
ought to be on board the steamer. An English vessel, 
they say.” 

‘* Passengers and crew ashore ?” asked a second. 

‘IT belleveco. Got ’em all off in the steamer’s boats,” 
replied the first man. 

Ralph caught all this. 

A third man now turned round and shouted, ‘‘ Hul- 
loo, Ralph !” 

‘Oh! that you, Mr. Sinclatr ?” cried Ralph, running 
forward. 

** Nobody else! We are all hurrying to the wreck. 
Getting all the divers together, far and near, and a gang 
comes from New York. The most go in their diving 
suits, but we are going to have our lighter round at the 
wreck, and let our diving. bell godown. Those that have 
diving suits are the bes: ones to go down into a vessel’s 
hull and inspect it, but we think our old be!] may do 
something outside, and pick up something of value.” 

Aubray going ?” 

‘* Yes ; he has gone round {n the lighter ; and, Ralph, 
that man isa noblechap. I met him this morning ’”— © 
the diver’s tones softened so that none but Ralph heard 
him—‘‘ and he was feeling pretty bad about his little 
Willie. S:id he had dreamed that he was alive, and it 
made him feel pretty bad when Willie is dead, you 
know. But what did hesay? ‘Now, by going to the 
wreck and doing al] I can, I may make somebody else - 
feel pretty well. So, here goes!’ He.is round there by 
this time.” 

Yes, he was there at the wreck, ready to descend in 
the old diving bell, which the lighter had brought. 
Other divers were there, but the most had diving sults. 
It was a strange scene. There was the steamer, half 
swathed in the fog, half submerged in the water, and 
about the upper works was acompany of divers, look- 
ing, in thefr queer diving drees, like a company of mer- 
men that had come up out of the sea and taken posses- _ 
tion of the vessel. 

‘‘Here goes the old-fashioned way!” said William 
Aubray to Frank Sinclair, as they went aboard the old 
iron bell, which was speedily plunged down iato the 
sea. The bell halted beside the huge rent that the rock. 
had made in the steamer’s hull, and through this aner- 
ture various articles had escaped. 

‘“‘ What's this, Frank ?” asked William Aubray, stoop- 
ing to pick up a leather bag on the bottom of the sea. 

‘* Looks like a mail-bag, William,” 

‘Mail bag? Then we have got a treasure. 
take it up at once.” 

‘*Rap—rap—rap !” went Wilifam Aubray’s hammer, 
as it smote the fron bell. 

Up they went, and landed their mali-bag. 

‘* Lucky !” cried a post-office clerk, on hand to receive 
and take it to New York. ‘‘ You did well. Your 
names, please.” 

“William Aubray and Frank Sinclair,” sald William. 
‘* hope the mail will make somebody happy.” 

‘* You have done a good thing, gentlemen,” said the 
clerk. 

The next day William received a letter containing one 
that was water-stained. 

‘You were lucky,” said the writer of an inclosed 
note. ‘‘ You fished up your own mail, Mr. Aubray. I 
found this in the bag, and thought I would doit up 
personally, and send itto you. I met you at the wreck.” 

The water-stained letter was from home, and for- 
warded from New York, where the bag went: 

‘Ob !” thought William, ‘“‘ I wonder what the news 
is! I'll take it to my boarding place, and read it. Poor 
little Willie !” 

Ten minutes after Frank Sinclair heard an excited 
running behind him, as he passed beyond Willfam 
Aubray’s present home. 

**Hold on, Frank! hold on! I want to tell you the 
news. I have heard from my Wilile. He didn’t die, 
after all, and my dream was true !” : 

‘Thank God !” said Frank. ‘‘ Ain’t a praying man, 
but I must say that.” 

Why shouldn’t he say ite For the mercies of this 
life from day to day let everybody say to God, ‘‘I thank 
thee!” William Aubray said it on his knees. 


Better 


VARIETY OF COLOR. 


OME of our young friends will be glad toknow how 
to color the grasses they gather in the vacations, 

Blue is given by dipping the grasses into a boiling hot 
solution of indigo in sulphuric acid. 

A light blue can be given by diluting with water the 
above solution to the desired shade. 

Yellow is imparted by steeping the grass into a boiling 
decoction of turmeric. 

Red, by boiling shreds of scarlet cloth in water contain- 
ing a little alum. 

Green is imparted by placing the grass first into a hot 
solution of sulphate of copper, and then into a bath of 
common soda in water, and also by dyeing the grass 
first blue and then yellow. 
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4 NEST OF FLYING-SQUIRRELS. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


~ WONDER how many of the children who read The 
Christian Union have ever seen a flying-equirrel ? 
One who is quite observant may live in the country 4 
good many years without ever meeting this little rodent, 
as he is more secretive than other members of the squir- 
rel family, and, iike the owls and bats, prefers the 
darkness for his business and activities. 

_ He belongs to a different race from the red and gray 
squirrel, and 1s equally far removed from the chipmunk. 
According to Cuvier’s classification, he would be called 
a flying mouse, though his taf] puts him in the squirrel 
irlbe. If we were to make the word squirrel purely 
English, instead of compounding it from the Greek, we 
should call the squirrel the ‘‘ tail-shadower ;” for that Is 
what the name signifies, and it is applied to those ant. 
mals which have bushy tails which they can turn up 
so as to shade their bodies. } 

But the flying-equirrel is really not a mouse; for his 
teeth and head and general characteristics correspond 
to those of the various classes which fall under his 
generic name. One of the most noticeable things about 
him-—apart from that special characteristic which en- 
dows him with a new method of locomotion—is his 
large liquid eyes. In the young animals these organs 
are Intensely deep and full, and doubtless have that 
accommodating pupil which fits them for catching all 
the sparse rays of iight that are left after sundown 
which accompanies the power of seeing in the night. 

But the little boy or girl who has read as far as this 
will think, perhaps, I am going to give a dry lecture— 
and that was not at all what I set about to do. I am 
merely going to tell both of them a brief true story. 
And this is the story : 

‘A few evening: ago I stepped Into a house next door 
to me, where the family, with a number of guests, were 
collected together fn the sltting-room. Of course it was 
a country house, or the squirrels would not have found 
it; and among the gueats visiting there who were in 
the room at the time I called were little Walter and his 
little aister Delia, of Brooklyn. 

Presently, in a fireplace register, in the midst of the 
conversation, a noise was heard which we all thought 
was due to mice—a curious rustling and activity that 
seemed to be the work of more than one. It had been 
heard before, but this time it arrested so much attention 
that & cat was brought, and the register grate was re- 
moved. All of a sudden four young flying-squirrels 
came forth into the room, one of which, unfortunately, 
before the nature of the game could be determined, was 
caught and killed by the cat. The rest, by the aid of 
Walter and Deila, were secured altve. 

But it was quite a lively matter to catch them ; and 
‘ the thing was only accomplished by shutting tight every 
door, and making various unsuccessful journeys across 
the carpet. The children were immensely pleased ; and, 
on the day following, the mother of the little brood 
came out into the room after them, and was herself 
captured without injury. 

The next thing in order was the making of a cage, 
which the children’s uncle put deftly together by the use 
of two small wooden boxes. The open sides, being ar- 
ranged in line, were covered by a wire grating, and the 
cage itself was thus made to consist of two stories, with a 
convenient pair of stairs and a perch for the inmates to 
exercise themselves upon. A little cup was placed on 
the lower floor for a drinking fountain ; and when the 
surprised inmates found they had fallen among friends, 
they soon became reconciled to their lot. 
~ It was a matter of wonder to see how soon they be- 
came gentle and tame, and would step out from their 
hiding place behind the mimic stairway to get the 
cracked nuts and viands which the children delighted to 
proffer them. ‘They were even made objects of show ; 
and friendly visitors who dropped in took great interest in 
watching their amusing pranks and motions after night- 
fall. In dayilme they were more apt to seek seclusion, 
at which time they were always brooded by the mother, 
as a hen broods ber chickens. The liberal membrane 
which runs from the foreleg to the hind one on each 
side of these animals, and which serves the partial pur. 
pose of wings, enables the parent to effectually cover 
four or six young ones, which is the usual number of a 
brood. 

The flying-squirrel, it seems, does not exactly fly. Its 
motion is not so much a fiight as it is a long jump, in 
which itis alded by its capacious membranes, which 
keep it buoyant, and by means of which it can take a 
atride of a hundred and fifty feet, alighting on an 
ascending curve. It will jump from one tree to another 
in this way, and thus make a rapid journey through the 
forest. The flying-fish, on the contrary, takes, by 
means of its wing-jike forward fins, which extend from 
the side of its breast, a much longer spring than the 
flying-squirrel is capable of, and keeps pace for a con- 
siderable distance with the fastest ship. — 

Now, when Walter and Delia returned to their city 
home in Brooklyn, the little nest of squirrels, which was 


to go with them, was packed up ia thelr cage by sur- 

rounding it partially with heavy brown paper. At the 

depot, on the morning they started, they were watered 

and fed, and took thelr early breakfast wlth as much 

haste and suspension of ceremony as if they had been 

experienced travelers. Walter could not be persuaded 

that the conductor on the train would ask half fare for 

the ttle ones, or full fare for the mother; and though 

I did not get on the car when they started, I suspect 

they traveled free, as their seats were thelr own. In 

fact, they had a luxurious sleeplug car, fitted up with all | 
the modern fmprovements ; for such the cage proved to 

be. Besides accommodations for sleep'ng, it hal a 
dining-room, sitting-room, and gymnasium. Ags the 

trip taken by the squirrels from America to Brooklyn 

was by daylight, they probably slept through the entire 

journey. 

The flying-squlrrel’s wings—If you choose to term them 
so—are covered on both sides by hair; and a very fine, 
soft halr itis. Itis a part of the same coat that covers 
the entire body. The parent squlrrei in this group may 
be eight or ten iaches long, with tall extended, but its 
body is only half the full length. These little creatures, 
of which I have been trylug to give a few particulars, 
are members of one of the smaller specfesa, and do not 
attain great siz2 In India travelers tell of a species 
that altains the s'z3 of a half-grown cat; and what Is 
most slogular concerning all the kinds that inhabit trop- 
ical countries {s that they ma!ntain In their warm climate 
the same soft, downy fur which we find on their north- 
are cousins. 

But £ must not forget this little family which has 
chosen to make Walter and Dalia its custodians, and to 
share the hosplitalities of a human habitaifon. If any 
little boy who reads The Christian Union should feel a 
curfosity to see them, I suppose Walter would like to 
gratify him by their display, and no doubt Della would 
do the same for any little girl wao has read this and 
who should ventura to call at their home in Hancock 
Street. 

But I hope all the little boys and girls who hear of It, 
and wo read The Christian Uaion too, will not choose 
to call on the same day. It would make so greata 
crowd, I imagine, that the owners would hardly be able 
to show them off with good effect. And then, too, so 
great sud disitngulshed aa ovation might confuse the 
equirrels, who are noi yet used to a multitude of people 
and the excitements of city ilfe. 


PAPER CAR-WHEELS. 


OW seldom we think, when traveling, of the brains 

that have been busy planning and devising the 
various appliances that make it possible for us to travel 
with comfort and ease! Yet every part of the car or 
boat bearing us to our journey’s end is the result of 
thought and care. First, human brain was busy invent- 
ing means of transportation, but no sooner were the first 
means of transportation {nvented than the same busy 
minds sought methods of improvement. Now we travel 
not only comfortably, but surrounded with luxuries 
that surpass what we enj»y in our homes. Polished 
woods, plate glass, silver, rich furniture, polite officials, 
attend us in our journeys. Many of the things that 
make traveliog easy and pleasant are not before our 
sight; like many of the things that help to make life 
pleasant, we do not Know of their existence until our 
attention is called particularly to them. 

The last. number of ‘‘ Harper's Monthly ” contains a 
description of paper-making, which includes the making 
of paper car-wheels. When you are journeying to the 
seashore and mountains this summer, give at least a 
passing thought to the men who have made it possible 
for you to travel with such ease. 

Of the invention and mode of manufacturing the car- 
wheel, Mr. R. R Bowker says : 

‘* Not only is traveling by water indebted to paper, but 
traveling by land. A paper car-wheel seems even more a 
contradiction of terms than a paper boat, yet it is now 
generally acknowledged to be better, safer, and longer-lived 
than one altogether of metal. It was the invention of 
Richard N. Allen, a locomotive engineer, afterward master- 
mechanic of the Cleveland & Toledo Railroad, who took 
for his aim in life the production of a better car-wheel than 
those in use. His first set of paper wheels was made at 
Brandon, Vermont, in 1869, and after much scoffing he was 
graciously permitted the use of a wood-car on the Central 
Vermont road, under which they were tested for six months. 
The Paliman Palace Car Company in 1871 gave the first 
order for a hundred wheels; ten years after, the Allen 
Paper Car-Wheel Company, with great shops at Hudson, 
New York, and Pullman, lilinois, produced and sold thirteen 
thousand in a single year. One ofthe set first experimented 
with under a ‘sleeper’ is shown at Hudson, with a record 
of 300,000 miles’ travel. | 

‘Tt is the body of the wheel only which is of paper. The 
material is a calendered rye-straw ‘ board’ or thick paper 
made at the Allen Company’s mills at Morris, lllinois. This 
is sent to the works in circular sheets of twenty-two to forty 
inches diameter. Two men, standing by a pile of these, 


‘rapidly brush over each sheet an even coating of flour paste 


until a dozen are pasted intoa layer. A third man transfers 
these layers to a hydraulic press, where a pressure of five 


hundred tons or more {s applied to a p!le of them, the layers 
being kept distinct by the absence of paste between the 
outer sheets. After solidifying under this pressnre for two 
hours, the twelve-sheet layers are kept for a week in a 
drying-room heated to 12) degrees F.; several of these layers 
are in turn pasted together, pressed, and dried for a second 
week, and still again these disks are pasted, pressed, and 
given a third drying of a whole month. The result isa 
circular bleck, containisg from 120 to 160 sheets of the 
original paper, ¢»mpresso1t»5'/ or 4'4 inches thickness, 
‘and of a solidity, density, ani weight suggesting metal 
rather than fiber. 

‘** The ‘paper wheel’ is made up of this disk of compressed 
paper, surrounded by a steel tire, and fitted with a cast-iron 
hub, which is bored for the ax!s; wrouzht-lron plates pro- 
tect the paper disk on either side, and al! are bolted together 
by two circles of bolts, one set passing throuzh a flange of 
the tire, the other throngh a flange of the hnb, and both 
through the p2per center and its protecting plates. 

‘* The steel tires have been very accurately made, and are 
on the inner circle slightly beveled. The rough paper 
blocks which we have seen made are now turned accurately 
in a lathe, whence shavings like leather and a clond of 
yellow dust fly off, toa diameter slig itly greater than the 
inner circle of thetire. The hole in the. center is also made 
on the lathe, and after the paper has received two coats of: 
paint to prevent moisture working its way within, the cast- 
iron hub is pressed through, by the aliof the hydraulic 
press, and the wrought-iron back-plate is clamped on. The 
suasion of enormous hydraulic power now drives the paper 
center into the tire, by help of the bevel. Odace there, it ig 
firmly caught. The other wrought-iron disk is now attached, 
bolt holes are drilied by machinery through the mass, and 
the bolts, milled to the exact diameter, are driven through 
with the rat-tat-tat of sledge-hammers worked by brawny 
arms. The nuts are put on and screwed close by an ingen- 
fous machine, which automatically spplies jast the needed 
power, and which is also used to unscrew the nuts when a 
wheel is to be taken to pieces. Another machine drills away 
all superfluous metal at the end of the bolts; the bolt ends 
are riveted by another rat tat-tat of hammers; a powerful 
drill rebores the axle hole absolutely true to the center ; the 
wheel 13 painted, and ts ready to travel. | 

‘*Tne real service of the paper is in interposing a non- 
vibrating substance between the axle and the tire, so that 
the vibrations, which in some unknown way rearrange the 
atoms of metal so that it brittles and breaks after long wear, 
are prevented. Nature always provides some way of wearing 
things out, whether it be man, lest he lag superfinous on the 
Stage, or ‘the everlasting hills’ themselves ; but in the case 
of compressed paper, art seems to have got ahead of nature, 
for it seems not to wear out at all. The steel tires of these 
wheels do wear down, and are then re-turned in a lathe to 
smaller diameter ; but when they are gone and are taken 
off, the paper block appears again as good as new, and 
ready for a new tire. The paper wheel has the one dis- 
advantage of greater cost, but its longer life and greater 
safety are in its favor.’’ 3 ie 


HOW POLLY STARTED THE CAR. 


OLICEMEN sce some very funny things. It’s 
their business to keep thclreyes open, and as most 
of the people in the world are oo, the pollcemen have 
quite a good deal of spare time ; perhaps that is the 
reason that they see more than poople who are always 
golog somewhere to do something and are so busy that 
they have not time to use their eyes. The busiest 
places in cities, nights and mornings, sre the ferries and 
railroads. JSlen and women who iive out of town are 
then going bome. Tie horse-cars are crowded, and 
people are rushing ia every direction. This is what the 
Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” saye bappened one night last week © 
‘*A policeman who patrols Atlantic Avenue, near the 
entrance to South Ferry, is responsible for the following: 
‘ There are five houses in Cottage Row, on Furman Street, 
each of which has a parrot. On warm days the cages eon- 
taining the birds are hung in front of the houses where the 
parrots can hear each other’s melodious voices and address 
passers-by. The firat of the cottages is not very far from the 
place where the street-cars enter into Furman Street from 
Atlantic Avenue. Since the open cars have been running, 
Polly No. 1 has become much interested in the means taken 
by the conductors to start and halt the cars. Oneof the 
Atlantic and Fifth Avenue cars stoppei near the beginning 
of Cottage Row a few days ago. Polly thought it time to 
take a hand in the active operations of theroad. Twoshrill 
whistles in exact imitation of the conductor’s clarion notes 
caused the driver to loosea his brakes and urge his horses 
into the semblance of a canter. A woman from the ferry 
was swinging her parasol in an eager and hysterical attempt 
to counteract the results of the wh'stiv, and the conductor 
was forced toleave the mystery of the bogus signal unsolved 
while he whistled for the carto stop. VPuoily whistled again 
for it to go ahead, and it did not stop. The other parrots 
had now become interested, and they joined in assisting — 
Polly No. 1 in his contest with the corductor, until Polly No. 
5 was reached, and he yelled, in a poorly diszuised voice: 
** South Ferry.’”? Then the parrots joined the passengers in 
a hearty laugh at the success of their efforts to bring 
about rapid transit.’”’ . 


The end of learning is to know God, and out of that 
knowledge to love him and to imitaie him.—[ Milton. 


Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 


To fret because it’s little. —[E. b. Browning. 
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Sunpay OCrTERNOON. 
THE COMMANDMENTS:: 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE term law is used with apparently two very dif- 

- ferent significations. Sometimes it signifies simply 
a positive statute, whose whole authority rests in that 
of the law-giver. An example of this is afforded by 
the statutes which at different times in several of our 
States have forbidden the issuing or passing of bills 
less than five dollars in value. Sometimes it signifies 
some principle of nature. Thus we speak of the law 
of gravitation, or the laws of health, meaning principles 
of action which control physical nature or are intended 
to control human conduct. Nature has no option ; it 
cannot disobey the law of gravitation. Man has an 
option ; he can disregard the laws of health. But the 
law is, in both cases, not a statute imposed on a sub- 
ject, but a principle of action, or life, wrought info the 
constitution of the creature. 

Now, the Ten Uommandments may be regarded either 
as statutes imposed by a Law-giver on his subjects, or as 
authentic and authoritative expositions of great general 
principles incorporated by a Creator in the moral and 
spiritual nature of his creatures. We may regard the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus either as the edicts of a 
King, or as very brief statements of the great under- 
lying principles of the constitution of man and of hu- 
man society. The former is probably the more com- 
mon method of regarding and interpreting them. But 
it is a method subject to criticism. God was the civil 
ruler of the Jews. Before he gave them these Com- 
mandments he took their vote on the question whether 
they would have him for their King.* But God is not 
the civil ruler of the people of the United States. He 
leaves us to make our own laws. Accordingly, the 
laws which, as their King, he gave to the Jews are 
universally conceded to be no laws forus. They are 
not binding on us, because they are not addressed to us, 
and because their Law giver is in no like sense our 
Law-giver. They are obsolete. No man thinks him- 
self forbidden to take interest of his neighbor because 
interest-taking is forbidden in the Old Testameut. No 
one imagines that we are required to erect cities of 
refuge because the Old Testament requires their erection. 
It is true that it is argued, with no little force, that the 
Ten Commandments are unlike the other Mosaic laws ; 
that by giving them before any other laws, by engraving 
them on two tables of stone, and by directing their 
careful preservation, God discriminated them from all 
other statutes, and that these circumstances, as well as 
their peculiar character, give us reason to infer that 
they were intended for all peoples and al] times, and 
were given by Jehovah rather as a God of the race than 
But this is inferen- 
tial ; and, however forceful the argument may be, it fs 
not so conclusive but that it always has left room and 
always will leave room for an honest questioning as to 
the purpose, and therefore the authority, of the laws as 
statutes. And these doubts are entertained, not merely 
by immoral men who are glad of any excuse to rid 
themselves of all obligations to virtue, but by some of 
the purest and most spiritual teachers in the Christian 
church. Indeed, only a very small sect of Christendom 
regard the Fourth Commandment binding as a statute 
in such a way as to determine what day shall be observed 
as a sacred rest, and, probably a still smaller proportion 
undertake to give any literal obedience to its require- 
ment of absolute rest, imposed alike on all members of 
the family, the servants, and the cattle. I recommend, 
therefore, the Bible student to consider these Ten Com- 
mandments, not as statute laws imposed by a Law- 
giver on his subjects, but as the enunciation of certain 
great general principles, wrought fato the very nature 
of the creature by the Creator, and necessary to the 
highest welfare both of the individual and the commu- 
nity. If regarded as statutes, they are quite insufficient 
as a rule of life; they do not, for example, forbid lying 
except in one form. If regarded as {llustrations of 
principles of life, I believe they will be found to afford 
a very comprehensive suggestion of the most important 
principles for the regulation both of the individual 
and of society. It is in this ligkt I shall regard them. 

These Commandments are ordinarily considered as 
divided into two tables ; the first inculcate the princi- 
ples which should regulate our attitude toward God; 
the second, the principles which should govern our con- 
duct toward each other. The lesson of to-day has to do 
with the first table. 

First Principle —God is our supreme good. 

To put any other good before God is toe dishonor 
him and to degrade ourselves. And yet this men are 
continually doing. The lowest good, though a real 


one, is that afforded by healthy animal enjoyment. A 


good body, good exerclse, good sleep, a good meal, are 


1 International Sanday-School Lesson for June 12, 1887.—Ex. 
xx.. 1-11, 
Ex. 5-8, 


all legitimate and real goods ; but they are the lowest. 
These man shares, in a measure, with all other animals. 
If he makes these his supreme good he becomes a mere 
animal, and of a very inferlor species. Above these 
goods are those of the intellectual life. The employ- 
ment of the sense and the reason on problems of life, 
and the enjoyment found in such employment, is a true 
good, and one of a higher nature than that of mere 
physical existence. But he who makes the intellectual 
life his chief good violates the law of his being, and 
generally no more secures the highest intellect than the 
man of mere animal enjoyments secures the best phy- 
sique. Above this intellectual good are those of the 
social and affectional nature: the good which comes 
through the State, the community, the family ; which 
makes the names of father and mother sacred names, 
and home the dearest spot on earth. Solitary confine: 
ment {s the worst of punishments, because it shuts the 
condemned off from the highest earthly good. The 
monastic solitudes degraded human nature, because they 
deprived it of the highest earthly life. But above the 
social and affectional nature is the spiritual nature: 
above husband, wife, father, or mother is God; and 
above all earthly social life is the life of communion 
with God. To enjoy him is the supreme bliss; to live 
with him is the supreme life. This life irradiates all the 
rest of the life ; it sanctifies the social and the domeatic ; 
it inspires the intellectual ; it elevates and saves the 
animal. Man is like a house: with a kitchen and a 
dining room, where he cooks and eats ; a library, where 
he studies ; a parlor, where he mingles with his friends ; 
a home-room, reserved for more sacred companionships. 
God is the sunlight ; and only he truly enjoys any part 
of this wonderful mansion who opens windows in every 
room and lets God in to fill it with light and life and 
love. God is Anglo-Saxon for good. We may render 
the first principle thus: ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
good before me.”’ 

Second Principle.—God is a Spirit, and is to be spirit- 
ually discerned. 

He is to be known, not through the senses, nor 
through the intellect, nor through the {msgination, 
but directly and immediately through the spiritual 


nat He is apprehended by faith. Heis known by 


e ence. His Christ told the woman of Samaria, 
** God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” This he reiterated to 
the eleven at the Last Supper: ‘‘ The Spirit of truth 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, net- 
ther knoweth him ; but ye know him, for he dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.” When with clumsy 
fingers we form an image in wood or stone, or upon the 
canvas, and present it before the senses and call it God ; 
when we summon the intellect to construct a hypothet- 
ical Creator, imputing to the Builder the qualities and 
characteristics discerned in the built, and bow before 
that as God ; when we invoke the imagination to paizt 
on the walls of its secret chamber an idea, and, enterlog 
in, offer our incense to it as to our God—in each one of 
these cases we are idolaters; we are worshiplog an 
image, an eidolon, an idol; we are bowing before the 
God which we have made. ‘If they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the desert ; go not forth: Behold, he is 
in the secret chambers ; believe ft not.” Weare not to 
worship our conception of God. We are not to worship 
a god sensuously discerned, or intellectually deduced, 
or imaginatively constructed ; we are to worship God 
spiritually discerned. We are to know what we 
worship ; that is, we are to have a personal spiritual 
experience of him. All other worship is idolatry. It 
substitutes a human conception for the inconceivable, 
unimagined, undiscerned Spirit. 

Third Principle —God is to be treated always and 
every where with reverence. 

And as words embody thoughts, and so both give 
them influence over others and make them react upon 
ourselves, he is especially to be treated with reverence 
in our words. All vain and careless and unmeaning 
references to him, or to his attributes and qualities, 
tend to despiritualize the soul. No man can use the 
term Mercy, or Goodness, habitually, as an expletive, 
and not have his fine sense of mercy and goodness 
dulled and dimmed. No man can use the name of God 
lightly in common conversation, or carelessly in oaths 
intended to be solemn, but by constant use robbed of 
all solemn significance, or in forms of praise where the 
hymn is made a mere vehicle for vocal music, or in 
public prayer where petition, confession, and thanks- 
giving are made a mere pious dress parade, and not 
gradually lose the power to make God his supreme 
good, or to offer him any true spiritual worship. 

Fourth Principle.—Perlodic rest and spiritual cultu 
are essential to divine life. | 

Unremitting toil degrades as surely as uninterrupted 
rest. Life should be neither a mountain cascade nor 
& still pool, but a flowing stream broken by pools. 
For man’s highest welfare, work—steady, serious, per- 
sistent work—is essential. The idler is never truly 
healthy. But rest—regular, periodic, fixed rest—is 


equally essentia]. He should haye certain times when 


conscience should drive him from his toil as well as 
times when conscience should drive him # toll. The 
greater part of every man’s life is of necessity occupied 
with work in and for this present life. That is asit 
should be—as God meant it to be. But it is aleo 
necessary, nay, it is therefore necessary, that he should 
set apart certain times in which he will stop this work- 
aday work, and in which he can give himself to higher 
thoughts, to the inner life, to the home affections, to 
God and immortality. These are bivouacs on the 
battlefield, noonings on the Jong tramp. Experience 
confirms the declaration of Exodus that one day in 
seven is the right proportion. The Roman Catholic 
countries that have added as many church holidays to 
the fifty-two Sabbaths have done nothing thereby to 
elevate the spirftual and intellectual condition of the 
community. France, in practically abolishing the 
Sabbath altogether, has added nothing to her mental 
strength or her industrial productiveness. The Sabbath- 
keeping communities have been both the highest devel- 
oped in intellectual and spiritual life and the most 
productive in secular industry. The best argument for 
a New England Sabbath is—New England. 

These are the four great principles which the Mosaic 
law inculcates as the true laws of man’s spiritual being ; 
not laws imposed upon him by a Law-giver, but prin- 
ciples wrought in him by the Creator: God 1s the 
soul’s supreme good ; he is not to be perceived by the 
senses, conceived by the intellect, or constructed by the 
imagination, but to be discerned by the spiritual facul- 
ties; his name is to be always treated with reverence ; 
and the otherwise inevitable degradation and stunting 
of the spiritual nature is to be prevented by a certain 
perfodic day—one in seven—ransomed from toil and set 
apart to spiritual development. Who will venture to 
say that experience has proved any of these principles 
superfluous, or has indicated any other one, not directly 
or indirectly included in them, as essential to his spirit- 
ual welfare ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OUR FATHER’S COMMANDMENTS. 


By HounTINGTON MILLER. 
HE first four commandments were about our 
Father : how to serve him; how to think about 
him ; how to speak of him, and how to remember him. 
Now we have six more to tell us how to be just and 
right toward each other. Of course we must begin 
with our parents, for very little children in the home 
can begin to be obedient to God’s commands. God 
SAYS : 
5. Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
To honor means a great deal. It means to wish to 
please ; to study to please ; to obey for love’s sake ; to 
remember how much we owe our father and mother, 
and to try in every way to give them happiness. It 
means to be willing and watchful to help, to be respect- 
ful and attentive to commands, to ‘‘ do all things with- 
out murmurings or disputings.” And God says he will 


bless children who so honor their parents, and punish ~ 


those who are unthankful and disobedient. 

The sixth commandment {s very short. 

6. Thou shalt not kill, Perhaps we should feel sure 
of never breaking that Jaw if Jesus had not told us that 
anger was like the root, and murder the plant that grows 
from it, so that if we have hatred and anger in our 
hearts we are really murderers. And then Iam not sure 
but it means all wicked and cruel killing of God’s inno- 
cent creatures, like his beautiful birds and helpless 
animals. For the Bible tells us that they cry to God 
and he feeds them, and that he watches over and cares 
for them all, so that their lives must be precious to him. 

7. Theu shalt not commit adultery. To adulterate 
anything is to make it impure, and this commandment 
tells us that our hearts and our lives must be kept pure 
and holy, because we belong to God. The Bible says 
our bodies are like temples in which God will live if we 
do not defile them by any thought or word or ‘act that 
is not pure. If we would keep these temples fit for God 
to dwell in, we must not go with impure companions, 
but pray God every day to keep our thoughts and our 
lips free from evil, so that our deeds may also be clean. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. There are a great many ways 
of stealing, and a great many things can be stolen 
besides money. A girl who got credit at school for 
work which she had copied from a classmate’s exercise 
stole two things; what were they? A boy who in a 
crowded car pretended to pay his fare but put nothing 
in’; a messenger boy who spent the time for which he 
was paid in playing marbles on the sidewalk; the 
children who every morning picked up berries and 
nuts from the boxes at the grocery docrs ; any one who 
gets anything by little dishonest tricks, breaks this com- 
mandment, and is likely to go on from little thefts to 
great ones. 

The ninth commandment is a good deal like the efgth, 
for that is about a very bad kind of stealing. — 


9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor, 
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The Bible says, ‘‘A good name is better than great 

riches,” and so the worst kind of stealing would be to 
tell what was not true about any ono, and so take away 
his good name. If we really love our neighbor as our- 
selves, a8 the Golden Text bids us do, we shall not have 
any unkind thoughts, or speak any unkind words of 
any one. We shall not want to tell any bad things, but 
only good things, such as we would wish to have told 
of us. 

But, after all, there is only one sure way to keep all 

these commandments, and that is to ask our Father to 

set our hearts right, so that we shall delight to do his 
will. Because all these sins begin first in the heart, and 
the last commandment of all is about the heart. 

10. Zhou shalt not covet—anything thats thy neighbor's 

To covet 1s to want a thing that 1s not ours, 80 that we 
feel we must have it, and by and by we begin to plan 
to get it. Only God's grace can so keep our hearts that 
sinful desires shall not rest in them ; they may come In, 
but if we pray as David did, ‘‘ Cicause thou the thoughts 
of my heart,” we shall have help to turn them out. 

It is not strange that when the people of Israel heard 
of this holy God who would have their hearts pure as 
we)l as their lives blameless, they were afraid, and went 
afar cff from the mountain that smoked and trembled. 

- But Moses said, ‘‘ Fear not; it {s not God you need to 
be afraid of, but 477.” God wanted them to understand 
that they should always fear to sin, just as he wishes u3 
to fear to sin, because he loves us and sin will destroy 
us. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


FT HE top of Sinai is no more S!nai than the bottom. 
Sinai would not have been had not Moses been. 
Ideals are the fermentation of ideas. Things yesterday 
visionary, to day are praciical aud practicable. Moses 
was ahead of his time, and hence he was the leader of 
his time. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” may be yet forty 
centuries ahead of the age of syndication, hypothecation, 
_ gnd stock-watering. Nor are we yet quite sure that the 
way to God’s country lies in the road of fillal pfety. 
Peck’s boy {s a bushel of trouble. 


We have learned the moral law by heart, so that the 
Ten Commandments are the formulation of the obvious 
But they were a discovery thirty-five centuries ago. The 
utilitarfan basis of ethics is filmsy compared with the 
unitarian basis. The moral law is first involved before 
itis evolved. That which is the fruftage of human ex- 
perience first was divinely planted. The Tres of Life is 
- not terrestrially explicable. The old heresy that this 
world is the center of God’s universe has gone into the 
limbo of a decrepit theology. The fear lest sclence 
would get rid of God was groundless ; for {it turns out 
that it was theology that was unwittingly dethroning the 
God of the universe. The fdealist who hears God in the 
_ thunders of Sinai and sees him in the flashes of light- 
ning interprets and furmulaies a divine revelation, the 
coincidence of the drama of history with the voice of 
God. Thus the moral law comes into being in the 
supreme moment of the greatest student, the closest 
observer, and the most spiritual seer of anage. Thelaw 
comes into formu’ long after being suspended in 
Mosaic visions. The Ten Commandments, like all great 
truths, come out of the heavens totheearth. I knowof 
men who yet think that it is imposs{ble to get an honest 
living without stealing. Ali the sand some people have 
they put in thelr sugar. 


However great may yet be the distance between the 
facts of life and the Ten Commandments, in Moses’s time 
that distance was exceedinzly larger. To kill a man 


who belonged to the wrong church was and yet isa 


duty in the Oriental society. We forget that the first 
article in a leading eastern creed yet Is: ‘‘ Ktll the 
Christian dog.” We forget how nearly modern Europe 
came to being lost in the Moslem invasion. ‘‘ Thou 


shalt not kill” really was a great discovery, not yet} 


wholly discovered. We remember a beloved Christian 
missionary in recent years was massacred by the 
followers of the Prophet within sight of Sinal. To steal 
from a heretic is yet considered almost as honorable in 
many parts of Occidenttal lands as in Jands Orfental. 
The divine orlginality of the Ten Commandments fs un- 
impeachable. These great doctrines smell nefther of 
lamp nor of sod. They came neither from the top of 
Sinai nor from Sinai’s base. In fact, the Lawas weil as 
the Gospel is a proof of the exlstence of God. 


Much {s said of the idealist, exalting his mission ; and 
much {s said of the practicalist, undervaluing his work. 
Here is Abram, an idealist on one side, and practicalist 
on another side ; outgrowing human sacrifices, but yet 
growing as a monopolist, as a slaveholder, and as a 

polygamist. The social evils are vastly more tenacious 
than the evils of a false ceremonial theology. Here is 
Moses, clear as the dome of heaven in his ethical views, 
‘but guilty of some alleged dereliction of duty which 
his biographers are kind enough to suppress. Yielding 


pis idealism to tho necessities of an age, on the new | 


| 


worship of Jehovah Moses engrafts the old ceremontial- 
ism of Egypt, while he so revolts at Egyptian theology 
and corruption as to leave his followers in some doubt 
whether death does not end all. Thus we see many a 
profoundly great man {s idealist on one side only, and 
that while his skirts drag in the dust, as some think, his 
head walks among the stars. DoI not wish his skirts 
never dragged? I do. But I love Jesus more than 
ever when he weeps. And I rather enjoy his raid on 
ecclesiastical Wall Street ! 


7 hough Moses was an idealfst, he found it necessary 
to adopt his ideals by adapting them. Indeed, the 
innocent ways in which ne sugar-coated his ethical pills 
with manna raised up critics against him, some of 
whom fancied that his death on Nebo was a death- 
penalty instead of death and glory. Who wouldn’t 
prefer to die on Nebo, where there is good circulation, 
ratber than at Jericho, where the devil is always to pay ? 
Every idealist, sooner or later, must bow or do worse 
You remember the stridulous Connecticut maiden ladies 
who wouldn’t pay taxes. They finally gotintoa side- 
saddle. I like to read Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden ;” but the 
reader perceives, hard by Walden’s pond, how impossible 
is the impracticable. I honor Wendell Phillips and 
Garrison, who laid the first steal on the underground 
railroad. They were ruled by lofty ideals ; but their 
ideals deprived our Southern brethren of property, and 
bred all sorts of diplomacy and tactics to outwit our 
genial Uncle Samuel and contravene his laws. The 
higher laws overrule the lower. Your right or your 
wrong has a circumstantial bias. I say, among the 
Romans you should not study how to be a Chinaman. 


I have never yet seen any adequate answer to Henry 
George's land theory as an abstraction, but the trouble 
is, we live not in an abstract but ip a concrete world, and 
we must have a working theory in that world. What 
is right abstractly may be wrong concretely, as when 
you take the land from one man who has a title to it 
and divide it among ten men none of whom has any 
more abstrect title than he has from whom the land Is 
taken. I think in the heavenly pastures there wi)! be 
no pre-emptions and no fences. [But then there will be 
no cowboys there. 


I have a radica! Prohibitionist friend who says that if 
he believed Jesus made wine and drank wine, he could 
not belleve in the divinity of Christ. Nevertheless, w2 
know that on the drink question Jesus chose to be 
adaptative. He might have allfed himself with the 
ascetics, and have been what some folks call uncom- 
promising, but we should have lost a Saviour in getting 
another Baptist. Had Jesus not been as wise as a ser- 
pent he never could have outwitted the Pharisee and 
Sadducee combined against him. Many times he saved 
his life that he might lose it, before he lost his iife that 
he might save it. In tactics he outgeneraled his worst 
foes who weut where he was but failed jto fiud him. 
When duty was imperative of death, there was the 
Carist; but he obeyed the law of self-protection and 
gelf-preservaiion whenever that law was high«st. They 
called him a wine-bibber and a free-liver—accusations 
to which he opened himself that he might the better 
reach the masses. Any clergyman behaving to-day ac 
Jesus did might suffer as Beecher did. Jesus sac- 
rificed love to law when both were imperiled, and 
he fought the devil with the fire of the whip of small 
cords. This Divine Man was always doing the unex- 
pected, was always sacrificing the lower to the higher, 
the technique to the spirit, the prohibitive to the permiss- 
ive. The Gospel is divine, not because it does despite 
to common sense, but in part because it is common 
sense. Other religions have broken with the Past, but 
have failed because they did not ally themselves with 
the Present. Christianity is liberty. Thou shalt not 
lie or steal or kill—to many fs religion yet. Christianity 
inspires not négatively but positively ; it ends not in 
Simon but in Simon Peter, not in Saul but in Paul. 


Jesultism is hate masquerading as Christianity. 
Christianity insists on the motive of love. Jesuitism {fs 
sectarianism inspired by bigotry and hate. Paul is all 
things to all men that he may win them. Saul is 
uncompromising in non-essentials; Paul is uncom- 
promising in essentials. Jesus hid his true purposes 
under courtesy and in parables, delighting to challenge 
sincerity and hospitality, as when at Emmaus he ‘‘ made 
as though he would have gone further,” and as when in 
mystic words he enunciated to materialism the eso- 
teric doctrines of the kingdom of God. He delighted to 
perplex selfishness with the puzzles perspicuous to 
charity. When the Sadducees came to him with ques- 
tions in casuistry, he replied to lawyer’s questions with 
more than a lawyer's ingenuity. He answered fools 
according to their folly. When they undertook to en- 
tangle him in cffensive partisanship, he took a Roman 
coin and evaded their craft with skill finer than Jewish 
diplomacy. With the »ersistent enemies of the king- 
dom of God Jesus habitually employed means that he 
employed nowhere else. Jesuitism blundered, not in 
gopying the Messianic wisdom of the serpent, but in for- 


getting to add thereto the harmlessness of the Messianic 
dove. If you suspect yourself of being a Jesult, go and 
get a web of sackcloth and some bushels of ashes. If 
you are ready to die to rid yourself of nate, you can get 
into heaven even though you be not a Mugwump. 


The question is, What is the Eleventh Command- 
ment? Is it ‘‘ Height of Dicky”? I once heard slav- 
ery championed from an alleged Cobristian pu!pit-in 
Charleston, 8. C. Dr. Lord thought Jehovah Instituted 
slavery. Legalism fairly impaled Jesus for violation of 
law and of dignity when he flayed the speculative dea- 
cons in the Temple and upset the orderly procedure of 
conservative dividends. Would you treat your mother 
as Jesus treated his mother? You say, ‘‘No.” Why 
not? Because you love urly a few of your race, while 
he loved all—Lazarus, Madonna, and Magdalen. 


It is conceivable that General Grant before his last 
campaign might have thus telegraphed to Lincoln : 
Dear President : 3 

I have decided that tactics is falsehood, and that war 
Ig a violation of the Sixth Commandment, and I hereby 
resign my commission. (Signed) U. 8. GRANT, 
It is also conceivable that in the consequent demoral!za 
tion the empire of slavery might have been established 
on the ruins of the dismembered Union. I can conceive 
it possible that in the fortieth century a p the people 
might build statues to Grant, and engrave his dispatch 
to Lincoln on its base. But I do not for that reason 
think Grant would have been so worthy a statue as he 
is today. Our ideals should be commanding as related 
to ourtime. I ama Prohibitionist ; but I havea friend, 
also a Prohibition{st, who would as soon cut off his 
right hand as vote for high license under any possible 
conditions. I honor his loyalty to conviction, but I 
must commiserate his judgment. There is a man in 
Toronto (I know he is not Captain of the ‘‘ Terror”) 
who would not lie to save either his own life or that of 
his family. I have a gallery of saints in my eastern 
chamber called Peace ; and if that good man in Toronto 
dies a natural death, and if his friends die in their beds 
(as Heaven grant they may), I want his picture to hang 
in my choir of loyal spirits ; for I know (I beg pardon)— 
I trust that if the dagger of the assassin was at the bosom 
of his family, he would fool that assassin, and ward cff 
that dagger, employing all the genius of the combined 
diplomacy of the courts of St. James and Ottawa if he 
could command them. 


Nor wi!] I mention the Mugwump, lest I stir a fever 
in the blood of age and steel the infant’s sinews. He 
would smash all reform who would deride all reform- 
ers, Nay, thereare Mugwumps and Mugwumps! One 
must vote in the afr, or vote, or stay away. And here 
are three possible evils, with suicide as an alternate. 
One must not fancy he is in heaven simply because he 
has ideals. | 


The question is, What is best? And it is not, | 


What 
is best ta Aiden ? for the environment {fs that part of 
ourself we cannot change by proclamations. You, a 
party Prohibitionist, vote as the grog-hop does, and I 
ask you, Wherefore? You say because you will not 
compromise with wrong. I've got my foot in a vice, 
and I tuck my head in after it. I take deliberate side 
with our modern Ulysses and leave my heel behind me 
to save myself. You think I have got mislaid. It is not 
unlikely ; I have mislaid things and found them. It fs 
getting myself lost that frightens me. 


Shall not we bless God. for men who are abreast their 
times as well as for men who are ahead of their times ? 
Even though while we are thanking God we omit to men- 
tion those who are behind their times ? And is not a man 
who is just ahead of more use sometimes than a man 
who is so far ahead as to be out of sight? Even the 
Divine Man kept closer to the people than he did to the 
stars. 


The radical is but one factor of progress. If by 
nature I am for summer, shall I question God has a use 
for winter? Other sheep there are, not of this fold. I 
think Grant did as much for posterity as John Brown. 
I am glad I can thank God for the practical man as well 
as for the idealist, for Moses in the woods as well as for 
Moses on Sinai. I do not know that Jesus was not as 
divine outgeneraling Nazareth and Jerusalem in obedi- 
ence to the law of self-preservation in the individual as 
he was when, in obedience to the law of self-preservation 
in the race, he died for you and for me. Ido not believe, 
when s& man {s between the devil and the deep sea, he 
should thank God he never learned how to box the ~ 
com pass. 


The blood of the martyrsis not the only seed the 
church has. You cannot reconstruct society till you 
get some material for construction. The capital mistake 
of the reformers, whose shoes I confess myself unworthy 
to unloose, is their fatlure to recognize there are eleven 
commandments, and that when Jesus came the ten moved 
forward one notch to admit at the first place the one 
inclusive commandment of Love. Every prohibition fs 
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simply the vestibule of a permission. The moral law is 
not repealed, but it is suspended in love. You tell me I 
may not fight the devil with fire. Very well, you may 
use water, or firc-water, or lavender- water, as you choose. 
I honor 
you for honestly differing from me, but I yet prefer 
Abraham to Isaac, Jochebed to Moloch, and Moses’s 
prose to Miriam's poetry. 


Indeed, I believe in submitting bis ideals to the laws 
of common sense. Pau! founded, not the Jesuitical So- 
clety of Jesus, but the Christlan Church. There js all 
the distance of heaven from hell between doing evil that 
good may come and doing the best you can in the place 
God has put you. Of twoevils, choose neither. Of two 
necessary evils, submit to the less. The devil in Job 
is the wrong man in the right place—more talented and 
more useful than the devil in Paradise. Had Abraham 
Lincoln followed the advice of Wendell Phillips, man- 
kind would have been the sufferers. He is the best 
Moses of arace who finds the meeting-point of the ideal 
and the practical, and who thus promotes the kingdom 
of God in the kingdoms of men. Taey criticised Moses 
for his slowness, and Lincoln stayed away forty days and 
forty nights too many—some thought, once. But now 
these critics aredumb. Death sometimes leaves Servetus 
shead of Calvin. Your alleged uncompromising saint 
has often turned out the cruelest of sinners. 


Whatever we may say on behsif of Moses’s idealism, 
the ideal man uniies the base of Sinal with its summit. 
We are partialists—the best of us. There never has 
been but one complete man. ‘The disinterestedness of 
Moses wae commanding, but that of Jesus commands. 


‘The Divine Man declined to precipitate the crisis as a 


fanatic might. He declined to die when his enemies 
wanted him to do so. Hea was not a suicide, but a 
martyr. Precepts 2 thousand and one, addenda to the 
rabbinical prohibitives ten thousand and one, he was 
invited to make. But he declined. These questions of 
mint and anise and cummin he would not touch. Casu- 
istry he contemned. Unto all hair-splitters he sald : 
‘‘ Love your nelghbor as yourself. Do unto others as 
you would they shouJd do unto you.” Under this 
escutcheon he died. To us, who at best but feebly 
caten his hold either of the ideal or practical sides of life, 
the new commandment is best interpreted, not by ceas- 
ing to study Sinal, but by beginning to study Calvary ; 
not by ceasing to look at the earth, but by beginning to 
catch the communion of the skies. 


MINISTERS AND MEN.’ 


By THE HENRY Van Dyxg, D.D.? 


HE duty which has been laid upon me to-day {s one 
that turns the thoughts backward as well as 
forward, and bids the heart visit the hidden fountains 
of memory, while it invites the eye to range over the 


‘large and cheerful fields of hope. 


To you who bave just completed the appointed years 
of study for your chosen profession, this day is a com- 
mencement. Straight out before you runs the path, 
beckoning you into the world where you are to taste 
the joys of noble confifct and win the laurels which 
never fade. You sre looking ahead, ‘‘ eyes front,” 
eager to be away. 

But there are many of us here to whom this day is a 
reminder rather than a promiser. It has en air of retro- 
spection, and its music is full of lingering echoes. We 
have been retracing the roads, longer or shorter, which 
lead: us back to this quiet place. We cannot help 
recalling the faces, once so familfar, but now hidden by 
the veil of light. Those kind voices of wisdom and 
encouragement to which we have listened here in bygone 
days, though now they have fallen upon silence, are stil] 
audible to the inward sense and eloquent with the power 
of an endless life. 

Doubtiess it is good for us all to indulge these recol- 
lections ; and especially for him who is to utter the 
brief words of congratulation and farewell to the grad- 
uating class. It is well for him to remember that he 
does not speak for bimseif alone, but for his brethren— 
those who are here and those who rest from their labors 
while their works do followthtm. It will go far to 
keep him from trying to say something new, and make 
him desire chiefly to say something true, and sincere, 
and helpful—something which you may possibly 
remember with kindness in the days to come; for this, 
I suppose, would be the wish of every one of the 
Directors of this Seminary ; and this, I know, was the 
practice of those good men and true who have svoken 
from this place in the past 

And for you also, my fellow-students in the school of 
Christ, I think {t will be well to remember that year 
after year this simple ceremony in which you now play 


1 An address delivered to the graduating class of Princeton 
Theological Seminary at the annual Commencement, May 10, 
1887. 

® Pastor Brick Church, New, York. 


the central part has been repeated, and that class after 
class has gone out from these halls:with the same hopes 
which you now cherish, into the same work to which 
you have devoted your lives. You are not the first; 
please God, you shall not be the last. Link beyond link 
the chain stretches back until it touches the edge of an 
antiquity which has almost become traditional. There 
is a man here to-day who entered this Seminary in the 
year of our Lord 1818—nearly half a century before you 
and I first began to lift up the. voice in the pfercing and 
potent exhortations of the cradle. I speak of this, not 
to belittle this occasion in your eyes by emphasizing its 
frequency, but rather to induce you to think of ,it as 
more important just because it is old and common ; to 
remind you that no strange thing hath befallen you 
elther in the trial of your faith by examinations or in the 
crowning of your patience by graduation ; to call to 
your mind the fact that you are not going out from this 
place as individuals, to fight for your own hands, but 
as members of a great corps, which has its rules, its tra. 
ditions of honor, its fellowship, and, above all, its esprit 
of loyalty and sympathy. You do not stand alone, and 
you are not to wage a solitary combat. All over this 
broad land, yea, all over the world, your brethren are 
scattered, carrying on the same warfare, obeying the 
same Commander, praying for the same victory, which 
is theirs and yours because it is his. 

Let this thought restrain and impel you ; let it check 
the restive heat of youth even as it warms the dubious 
chill of age; let it make you more modest while it 
increases your confidence, and more earnest while it 
subdues your impetuosity ; let it teach you to think of 
the many and great things in which you are at one with 
your fellow-soldiers, rather than of the few and small 
things in which you are at two, or more likely at several 
thousand. Sink the differences of opinion. Elevate 
the unity of faith. Above all, remember, for your 
cheer and courage, that our failure, our defeat, our 
disappointment, here or there, does not mean the fail. 
ure of the cause, for the advance of the host is measured 
along the whole line, and its triumph is not the success 
of one, but the victory of all. It is said that a French 
army, Jong ago, on one of its great marches, became 
entangled in a country of brushwood and thickets. 
The men could not see each other; they marched In 
silence and gloom—dispirited, anxious, disorganized ; 
they were almost ready to fall into a panic and retreat. 
But the wise general gave orders that the thickets should 
te cut and burned away before them. Then the comrades 
saw eye to eye; they felt that their companionship was 
their strength ; their souls rekindled ; order and cour- 
age returned; the wavering line was stablished, and 
pressed onward like one man to meet the foe. Would 
that the Spirit of God might descend upon us, like fire 
from heaven, to consume the brushwood of trivial specu- 
lations, and personal prejudices, and ancient controver- 
sies, and selfish ambitions, and misunderstandings, and 
feelings of indifference, and all that hides us one from 
another, so that the sun might shine free over the open 
plain, and strike an answering gleam from every distant 
banner and every shining sword—so that we might look 
into each other’s faces and take courage, and ull along 
the line might thrill the music of that exultant song : 

‘¢ Like a mighty army moves the church of God. 
Brothers, we are treading where the saints have trod ; 
Weare not divided, all one Body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.’’ 

- Do you ask, in plain language, what does this mean ? 
It means that the Christlan Church {s not a horde of 
irregulars, but an embattled host. It means that the 
Christian ministry is nota guerrilla corps, but a sacred 
order of men, bound together by the same ties which 
bind them to their Lord and to their work. It means 
that we are to be true to the regiment to which we 
belong, and to the army to which it belongs, and to the 
command which {is intrusted to us and to every one of 
our comrades. It means that our welfare is bound up 
with their prosperity, and their reputation is no Jess 
dear than our own honor. It means that we are to 
regard all slander and backbiting and mean gossip 
against them as treason, and that we are to resist ail 
impulses to envy or belittle their success as temptations 
of the devil. It means that we are to be glad of every 
victory, whoever wins it, and ready for every advance, 
whoever leads it. It means that we shall think less of 
ourselves, and more of the cause. Don’t push and 
jostle for a place. Your place will find you. Fall in! 
Close up the ranks! March! “ He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

It will be natural for you at this time to think with 
peculiar earnestness and interest of the particu!ar work 
to which, in common with all your brethren in the min- 
istry, you are to consecrate yourselves and all your 
powers. Let us get a clear and simple conception of it, 
in order that we may move straight toward the mark. 

Many definitions have been given of the work of the 
ministry, more or less technical, more or less intricate. 
But perhaps there is none more plain and comprehensive 
than this: It is the work of bringing men to think and 


feel and act according to Christ Jesus. For this includes 
both the proclamation of the Gospel in its simplicity to 
sinners, and the application of Christianity in its many- 
sidedness to every sphere of human life. It embraces 
the first effort for the conversion of the impealtent, and 
the last effort for the edification of the bellever. It 1g 
doctrinal and practical. It touches the creed witn one 
hand and the life with the other. And between these 
two it recognizes the feelings as the living link, the 
vital and energizing connect'on, between thought and 
action. Religion without thought is blind; without 
feeling 1s cold; without action is dead. It is your 
task to bind the threefold powers of reason and emotion 
and will together in obedience to Jesus Christ. 

And for the accomplishment of this work there are 
two great means divinely appointed and sanctioned by 
the experience of ages. I do not say that there are no 
other means, no other ways, in which a Christian min- 
ister may feel that he is doing God’s service and fuifill- 
ing his ordination vows. Teaching, writing, directing 
the operations of great benevolent and charitable insti- 
tutions—these are branches of labor to which some are 
especially called and chosen. But these very men will 
be the first to recognize that for the vast majority of 
ministers, and for the broad work of the church, the 
two chief instrumentalitics are the stated preaching of 
God’s Word and the pastoral care of souls. The parish 
minister, the village pastor, the teacher and bishop of a 
Christian flock, is the right arm of the church; and her 
true prosperity and success depend upon the fidelity 
and efficiency with which the multitudes of men who 
are engaged in these humble and qulet labors all over 
the world do their work. 

Now, this work will necessarily bring you into intl- 
mate and vital relations in two directions: first, with 
the Word of God, from which you are to learn your 
divinity ; and, second, with your fellow-men, from 
whom you are to learn your humanity. Let me saya 
word to you fin regard to these relations, 

First of ail, how are we to bear ourselves toward the 
Bible? In what spirit are we to study it, and in what 
manner are we to use it ? Three things, it seems to me, 
are necessary ; Reverence, honesty, practicality. 

The chief of these is reverence. If we do not feel 
that this book is different from all others in the world, 
higher and holier than all human literature; if we do 
not recognize its authority as final and supreme in 
matters of faith and practice; if we do not hear in it the 
living word of God—then we have no call to the Chris- 
tian ministry. For, my brother, unless you have a 
revelation, unless it has found you, and taken posses- 
sion of you, and filled you with a wisdom and a power 
not your own, then you bad better not preach. It will 
give you no comfort and it will do your fellow-men no 
good. We must come to the Scriptures as to the oracles 
of God, laying aside all pride of inteilect and all frivolity 
of soul. We must search them humbly and soberly. 
We must preach the truths which we find in them with 
reverence and godly fear. 

But in order that this reverence may be perfect, we 
must treat the Word of God with honesty. We must 
guard ourselves against the teruptation to use it asa 
support for our own theories or; ractices. We must be 
careful to maintain a scrupulous integrity of thought 
and speech toward it. Let us have no special pleading, 
no twisting of passages, no bending of the Scripture to 
serve Our purposes. A perverted proof-text will spoil a 
doctrine like the dry-rot. No man will trust you, no 
man ought to trust you, if he once suspects that you are 
handling the Word of God deceitfully. When you 
come to expound 4 passage, search it carefully to the 
very bottom. Bring every ray of light, grammatical, 
historical, spiritual, that you can find, to bear upon it. 
If you cannot quite understand it, say so. If there are 
difficulties which you cannot explain, confess it frankly. 
Men will respect your honesty ; and your own soul will 
find peace init. Beware of the assumption of omnis- 
clence, for that is always hypocritical. If there is time 
when we ought to be as candid as the sunlight, it is 
when we are dealing with the Bible. 

But there is another quality quite as important, and 
that is practicality. We must remember that the Word 
of God is sent to men, and that it is our business to 
bring it home to them. Aim not to tickle men so tbat 
they shall laugh, nor to startle men so that they shall 
wonder; but to put them in touch with the livisg 
truth. May a kind Providence forbid that any one of 
you should ever try to write an eloquent sermon, a 
magnificent sermon, or, worst of all, a humorous ser- 
mon. Try to be useful. Burn no powder in sky- 
rockets. Waste no shot on ghosts. But seek out those 
things which are profitable for doctrine, for correction, 
for reproof, for instruction in righteousness ; and send 
them as straight as you can into the lives of your 
hearers ; for, remember this, no sermon was ever worth 
anything unless it had a real man at each end of it-and 
a vital word of God in the heart of it. 

And now think for a moment of the relations in which 
you are tostand toyourfellow-men. You will find your- 
selves, by virtue of your profession, by virtue of that 
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reverence which still clings to the name and title of a 
minister, and the natural desire of men and women to 
have some one whom they can trust implicitly, and to 
whom they can turn in the spiritual crises of life, ad- 
mitted to a position of peculiar intimacy and confidence 
in many households and with many people. I charge 
you that you think first of them and not of yourselves. 
I charge you that you seek no personal advantage, no 
selfish profit, in these relations. I charge you that this 
confidence shall put you upon your honor, and make you 
true and loyal to every one who trusts you. 

In the character of the man of the world honor is the 
most potent factor. Ina minister of the Gospel it ought 
to be raised to the nth power, and multiplied into his 
entire life. Shun all crookedness of speech and action 
like the plague. Cultivate tact, but beware of trim- 
ming. Beas straight asa line, and as clean as light. 
Exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. 
The man who will write an anonymous letter, or 
divulge a secret, or evade an honest debt, or betray 
atrust, has no place in the ministry of Christ. The 
worst heresy is a mean, sneaking, underhanded dispos!- 
tion. Cherish the {integral virtues. Be sincere and 

upright and faithful. Make your plety of the verte- 
brate rather than of the molluscousorder. Remember, 


not every man is bound to be a minister, but every min- 


ister is bound to be a man. 

But yeur manhood will not be complete, your minis- 
try will not be truly Christian and helpful, unless you 
have also, in the very heart of your life, that great 
virtue of sympathy. Our oflice does not separate us 
from our fellow-men and lift us abowe them. It binds 
us to them more closely, and makes us their servants 
for Christ’s sake. We must enter into their joys and 
eorrows; wemust care for their trials and struggles ; 
we must help them to bear their burdens ; we must live 
their lives with them and for them. All true ministry 
vicarious. 

You shall go into every house, rich or poor, 
without cringing, without condescension, as a mes- 
senger of help and comfort. You shall know. no 
classes, no distinctions of poverty or wealth, no prej- 
udices of race or culture; but only human nature, 
with its common needs, with divine grace, with its 
mercy forall. You shell do your work, not only hand 
to hand, bfit also heart to heart, remembering that you 
are ambassadors for Christ, and that he, the Heart of 
God, lives and works through you. 

Does not this bring us back, after all, to the very root 
of the matter? The power of our speech, the purity of 
our character, the success of our work, all depend upon 
our personal relations to Carist. If we are close to him, 
- ‘we never can be far from our fellow-men. If we have 
the mind that was in him, we never can err from the 
truth. If we possess his spirit, wo never can fall in his 
service. Personal loyalty io Jesus Carist—the loyalty 
of a soldier to his captain, of a friend to his friend, of a 
ransomed soul to his divine redeemer—that is the secret 
of peace and power. 

There are many things that I learned here ten years 
ago that I have forgotten ; but there is one thing that I 
shall never forget, and that is the light that shone upon 
the face and the tears that trembled in the eyes of 
Charles Hodge when he spoke of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
his Master and his Saviour. 

No cold abstraction, no distant dream, no shadowy 
name of departed power, but a living Redeemer and 
Friend— 


Warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ;_ 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love ita Galilee. 
The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 


We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
_ And we are whole again. 


O Lord and Master of us all, 
We know no voice but thine; 

We own thy name, we hear thy call, 
We live our lives by thine. 


A MEMORIAL OF ST. PAUL. 


HE fact is generally Known that a number of 
gentlemen in New York have organized for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial school at Tarsus, 
the birthplace of the Apostle Paul. Mr. H. S. Jenan- 
yan, now a student in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, has written an article in the ‘‘ Pulpit 
Treasury ” giving a history of mission work in Tarsus, 
which we reprint : 


Ancient Tarsus, being the important center of philo- 
sophical tratning and commerce {n Asla Minor, was the 
great attraction of the East. The Roman was the lead- 
ing element. The schools of every grade were the chief 
means Of civilization and culture; they gained a high 

‘reputation, sending forth many learned men, as Cato, 
Cicero, and others—one of whom was the ablest cham- 
pion of Christianity who carried the banner of the Crucli- 
fied to the far West. Tats estimate of Tarsus Is verti- 


-We have good teachers. 


fled by the words of Paul, ‘‘I am a man which am 
a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city.” 

The present Tarsus, with over 20,000 inhabitants, is 
one of the leading cities in that country, which fell 
under the despotic power of the Ottoman Empire in the 
latter partcf thefourteenth century. As to its religious 
faith, its population may be claased as Moslems, Greeks, 
Armenians, Deists, etc. 

The surrounding circumstances were such that the 
nominal Christians became corrupted more and more, 
until the American missionaries came and introduced 
evangelical Christianity among them, The Evangell- 
cal Church in Tarsus was established about 1860, but 
governmental restraint, prejudices, the poverty of the 
people and changes made among them, hindered its 
progress. In 1870 there were only eleven communi. 
cants ; in 1882 there were about twenty-five. At the 
beginning of 1883 the pastor was removed, but this did 
not dishearten the people. All of the evangelical work 
was left to the few members. They became awakened 
by an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. At Adana a great 
revival occurred which spread from the capital all over 
the province, reaching Tarsus. The Rev. Mr. Christie 
and myself supplied the pulpit there alternately ; some- 
times the meetings were left entirely to the care of the 
brethren themselves. Services were conducted four or 
five times each week, a short sermon followed by prayer 
and inquiry meetings. It was the untiring supplica- 
tions of earnest hearts that opened the windows of 
heaven for the showers of blessing. The people often 
would not suffer us to dismiss them. The confessions of 
the indifferent, of backsliders, and of burdened sin- 
ners were most affecting! The chapel was so small 
and the attendance so great that we often feared that 
the bullding would break down, 

The number of churca members, congregation, and 
Sunday-schooi scholars increased nearly threefold ina 
very short time. Besides, there was a great awakenlog 
in the Gregorian Armenian Church itself, where also 
preaching was then in the vernacular. They organized 
a Christian association among the youth for the purpose 
of studying the Bible. The president and several of its 
prominent members afterward came over to the Evan- 
gelical Church, though under great persecution ; aud 
now they are the most active officers and workers in the 
church. 

Many times we said, ‘‘I wish the Apostle Paul was 
here to see this glorious work in his own birthplace.” 
He was not there, but hls Lord Jesus Christ was. 

The work begun I!s still going on. Now from 150 to 
200 gather continually and eagerly to hear the ‘‘ words 
of salvation.” They are not yet all Christians, but, 
‘* Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness.” We hope and pray that these and many 
others will come into the kingdom of God. 

However, tae need and the difliculties are great, for 
we know that in Tarsus, for over thirty years, ever 
since the beginning of evangelical work there, they 
have held religious services, Sunday-school, and day 
school in a plain dwelling fitted up asachapel. Two 
small rooms in this building serve as the parsonage for 
the pastor and his family—as parlor, study, bedroom, 
and kitchen. 

The following extract is from a letter just unexpect- 
edly received from the pastor of the church at Tarsus, 
bearing date of February 22, 1887: ‘‘ For three or four 
months our prayer-meetings have been very encourag 
ing. In each service, during one and a half hours, from 
fifteen to forty have taken part. Last Sunday the 
chapel was nearly filled with the people, many of them 
being new-comere. The Rev. Mr. Montgomery was here, 
and we received six members {nto the church on con- 
fession of faith. There are other converts who will unite 
with us later. Thescholars are increasing in the schools. 
Yet we are in great straits, not 
having a school building. The people are not able 
even to rent a proper place. The chapel is not large 
enough to accommodate the scholars. Alas! this city 
is in great want. I wish the Christians were in greater 
number, and that they were able to erect a building ten 
times as large as our present place. I hope that we will 
have one, but when ? I do not know! I do not know! ! 
I do not know!!!” 

In this revival I learned very plainly (1) any service 
for the cause of Christ sha!l never be lost nor become 
fruitless. This revival was the result of many years’ 
faithful labor of the missionaries and Christians, who 
were enabled, through the gifts and prayers bestowed 
chiefly by Christians in this country, to carry forward 
the work of the Master. (2) Christian training schools 
and Sunday-schools are the most important factors in 
preparing the way for such revivals. I have heard many 
converts confess that the Christian training they had 
received in their childhood from our Christian training 
schools had brought them back after twenty or twenty- 
five years of wandering. Likewise I have seen many 
young Sunday-school scholars bring their non- Protestant 
parents to the church, where they saw the truth and be- 


lieved. 


Being a native of Cilicia, having been converted in 
my childhood, and led into the Master’s service when 
very young, I naturally feel a great interest in the little 
ones in that region, for I know what God can do with 
them. For this reason my heart burns with the desire 
to see St. Paul’s Institute a success ; as there is not such 
a benevolent institution, either in Tarsus or {fn all that 
province, for the education of the orphan and poor chil- 
dren, 

Therefore I hope soon to see her doors open and chil- 
dren flocking there to learn of Christ, and to be able to 
teach ‘‘ the glorious Gospel of the Lord God. In whom 
be all praise, world without end. Amen!” 


Mr. Jenanyan has preached in his native land for sev- 
eral years. During his course of study at the Seminary 
Mr. Jenanyan succeeded in interesting a number of 
clergymen and others in the erection and maintenance 
of a Christian training school at Tarsus for the education 
of poor children throughout Asia Minor. The result of 
his efforts was the meeting of a number of prominent 
gentlemen at the house of one of their number and the 
election of a Board of Trustees, whose names are a 
guarantee of the efficiency with which the affairs of this 
school, erected in Paul's birthplace as a memorial to 
him, will be administered : 

The Board of Trustees: The Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., 
LL.D., President ; Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, Viee-Prest- 
dent; Walter T. Hatch, Esq., Treasurer; Daniel W. 
McWilliams, Esq., Corresponding Secretary; Louis C. 
Whiton, Esq., Recording Secretary. 

The Board of Managers: The Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL D.; the Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D.; the Rev. 


Cyrus Hamlin, D.D , LL.D.; the Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 


DD, LL D; the Rev. James M. King, D.D.; the Rev. Will- 
iam Ormiston, D.D., LL D.; the Rev. A. G Ruliffson; the 
Rev. R 8 Storrs, D.D., LL. D.; the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
DD, LL.D; Gustav Schwab, Esq.; Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Esq , and others. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


ESSONS to be learned from the humility and 

cheerfulness of the grass: Its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest service—appointed to be 
trodden on and fed upon. Its cheerfulness, {in that 
it seems to exult under all kinds of violence and 
suffering. You roll it, and it is stronger the next day ; 
you mow it, and {t multiplies its shoots as if it were 
grateful ; you tread upon it, and it only sends up richer 
perfume. Now, these two chsracters—of humility, and 
joy under trial—are exactly those which most definitely 
distinguish the Christian from the Pagan spirit.— 
[ Ruskin. 


The only way to prepare for the next world is to do 
the thing God gave us to do in this world. 


Both wit and understanding are trifles without integ- 
rity. The ignorant peasant without fault is greater 
than the philosopher with many. What is genius or 
courage without a heart ? 


The earnestness of life is the only passport to the satis- 
faction of life.—[ Theodore Parker. 


Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightness 
over everything. It is the sweetener of toil and the 
soother of diequietude.—|[ Irving. 


It is always good to know, if only in passing, a charm- 
ing human being; it refreshes one like flowers and 
woods and clear brooks.—[ George Elfot. 


‘Our Lord *‘ could do no mighty works” in his own 
town of Nazareth, ‘‘ because of their unbelief.” Does 
not the same reason for the failure of mighty results to 
follow our preaching and religious work hold good ? 
Because of our unbellef.” What is ‘‘ unbellef”? It 
is not the lack of expectation merely ; but the whole 
lack of conformity to the word, will, and life of Christ. 
Faith is not a feeling, but a powerful movement of the 
whole man, spirit, soul, and body, toward God by Jesus 


Christ ; a movement which identifies our interests with 
the person, the works, and the word of Jesus Christ. 


When we so believe, then will mighty works follow 
our ministry and service. 


One reason why the Bible does not seem practical 
to so many people is that they do not practice it. Too 
many, even professors of religion, look upon the Bible 
as a ‘‘religious book” which we ought to read occa- 
sionally as a matter of ‘‘ worship,” but do not think of 
it as the ‘‘man of their counsel,” and ‘a lamp to their 
feet and a light to their understanding.” If men would 
make the Bible an every-day book to consult with ref- 
erence to their daily walk and life, to their business 
and recreation, and be guided by its instructions, it 
would soon become to them not only a practical but an 
indispensable book. Not the hearer or the mere reader 
of the Word shall profit by it, but the ‘‘ doer of the 
Word ” is the man who gets practical help and blessing 
out of the Bible. —[Selected. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 23. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY CONTROVERSY. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES APPROVED. 


HERE was an unusually large attendance at the 

adjourned meeting of the American Tract Society 
which was he!d in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church of this city on Wednesday of Jast week. The 
discussion was exceedingly long, lasting from ten until 
half-past two; yet those present seemed to prefer an 
indefinite postponemen! of thetr lunches rather than a 
temporary postponement of action upon the matters at 
issue. 

After the prayer with wh'ch the meeting was cpened, 
Dr. Howard Crosby rose and made a sbort speech upon 
the danger of hasty action. He said that the Scclety was 
not yet prepared either to{indorse or to reject the ‘‘ revo- 
lutionary projects ” submitted in the report of the special 
committee. He therefore moved that conaideration of 
the report be postponed until the first Wednesday in 
November. This proposition was warmly combated by 
Judge Shipman. After some debate the meeting voted 
to proceed to the consideration of the first six sections 
of the report.’ 

The discussion which exsved was very protracted, 
but by no means dull. At times it was altogether too 
animated. In behalf of the recommendations of the 
committee, Judge Shipman sald that the first section 
provided that the Tract Society, like every other bust. 
ness corporation, should be under the control of a board 
of directors. The next five sections separated the bust- 
ness and the benevolent departments of the Scciety's 
work. The necessity of both these changes had for a 
long time been obvious, and he belfeved that they ought 
immediately to be made. In reply to this, Dr. Crosby 
sald that he had nothing to urge agatnst these par- 
ticular propositions, but thought that they ought not to 
be approved until the Society had had time to make 
up its mind regarding the entire scheme of changes 
which were proposed. 

Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, followed, urging the same 
point. He told the Soclety that he had been a member 
of the Executive Board for years, and had never heard 
of the propositions which the committee were urging 
them to accept as a matter of course. He said that if 
the election of officers were given over to the Executive 
Committee it vould amount to diefranchising the life 
members. The other charges he deemed of no especial 
importance. It was a reflection upon the present busi 
ness management of the Society to urge immediate 
action. Six months’ delay could not possibly do as 
much harm as a rash decision. 

This brought Dr. MacCracken to his feet, and his 
speech disclosed the fact that the committee had some- 
thing in reserve in case the decision of the Society bade 
fair to go againet them. He sald: 

‘« During the past twelve years, instead of an addition to 
the capital, there has been a steady diminution, and it is 
certainly true that there has been a loss in the business 
department. Statements have been made during the past 
six years in all its publications that the publication depart- 
ment sustains itself. Now it does not sustainitself. Inthe 
past several years legacies amounting in some cases to 
$150,000 have been given the Society, and yet the capital has 
grown smaller and smaller, and, in spite of this, the publi- 
cations imply that both ends mect. The action I want taken 
to-day is to have the business and missionary interests 
separated absolutely, and, in this way, have the business and 
missionary interests take care of themselves.”’ 

This statement raised a breeze. Mr. Frazer, of the 
Finance Committee, replied vigorously and almost 
bitterly. ‘‘I cannot sit here,” he said, ‘‘and hear the 
members of the Finance Committee traduced and ac. 
cused of not attending to their bus{ness, and of allowing 
the financestorun down. Although fraud has not besn 
absolutely charged, it comes very nearly to that. It 
bas been practically said that the accounts brought 
before the public were cooked. It is not fair to the 
honorable gent!emen who compose the Committee to 
cast a slur upon their honesty at this public meeting 
and before the Society.” Dr. MacCracken replied that 
he had not wished to make accusations against the 
‘business managers, but he said: ‘‘ We all know how 
there things come about. The statement that the busi- 
ness department {fs self-sustaining was true when it was 
first made, but it is not true any longer.” 

In order to put an end to the acrid controversy now 
going on, Genera] Wager Swayne moved that the 
Soclety resolve itself into a ccmmittee of the whole to 
discuss the resolution before it. This was unanimously 
carried, and Dr. William M. Taylor was called to the 
chair. 

This expedient did not materially help matters, 
although the personal feeling for a time disappeared 
from the diecustion. After an hour’s debate, Dr. Crosby 
again moved the postponement of all action until 
November. The motion was defeated by a vote of 89 to 
43. Then thecommittee of the whole rose with nothing 


to report. 


"The report was published on page & of The Christian Union 
of 


Dr. Theodore Cuyler now moved that the report of 
the special committee be submitted to another commtit- 
tee of fifteen to report at the next annual meeting of 
the Society. In behalf of his motion he made a telling 
argument, and it seemed for the moment as if the 
conservative faction would win the day. But Dr. 
Taylor now arose and calmly stated a few facts and 
statistics. He said that he had for two or three years 
been chairman of the Executive Committee of the Tract 
Society, and was convinced of the neceesity of reorgan- 
ization. The Executive Committee at present bad to 
meet once a month, but had no power except to listen to 
the reports of the secretaries. The Society should elther 
abolith the Executive Committee or give it something to 
execute. ‘‘ Now,” be continued, ‘‘ I have made a little 
study of the last report of the Soclety, which I should 
like to present. Ninety-eight thousand nine hundred 
dollars were received in donations and legacies. What 
became of it? Fourteen thousand efght hundred dol- 
lars were paid as the expenses of collectlon—almost 
fifteen per cent. ; $34,800 were credited to grants of 
publications, $29 000 to colportage, and 300 to 
foreign grants. This leaves a balance of $11 000 
unaccounted for! But this is not all. The $64 000 
spent upon colportage and grants of publications were 
not made in cash, dut in books at retail prices. The 
wholesale prices are forty per cent. off. Thus we 
have over $20,000 more to be accounted for. If the 
bueiness of the Society has not been conducted ata loss, 
what has become of a]l this mcney ?” 

Finally, a little before two o’clock, the meeting came 
toa vote upon the motion to approve of the first six 
sections of the report. It was carrled by a bare major- 
ity—42 to 35 

The other recommendations of the committee were 
then rapidly approved until the section was. reached 
which ordered that the publication of the ‘‘ Illustrated 
Christian Weekly” be suspended. A friend of the 
paper sought to show that during the past year it had 
yielded a profit of $800. Judge Shipman earnestly 
urged the meeting to approve of this item in the report 
without making it necessary for the committee to state 
all the reasons for its recommendation. Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson followed in the same strain. He said that he 
was astonished at the magnanimity of those who knew the 
facts but kept quiet in spite of the opposition which was 
made to their proposals. He hoped that this opposition 
would stop. ‘‘ But if not,” he added, ‘‘ the hot water 
stop can be turned on, and somebody will be scalded.” 

Dr. Behrends called for the facts, and they were 
given. The accounts which made it appear that the 
paper was published at a profit charged nothing against 
the paper for rent or for printing. Not only this, but 
the benevolent department had bought ali its unsold 
copies at three cents apiece for gratultous distribution. 
After these explanations the section was approved. The 
remainder of the report was then adopted. : Seyeral 
sections were £0 modified as to empower rather than 
direct the Executive Board tocarry out certain changes. 
The clause naming the officers for the ensuing year was 
amended by adding the name of Assistant Secretary 
Warner. 
adopted. 

The directors then met and elected the following 
named gentlemen on the Executive Committee: The 
Rev. William M. Taylor, DD., Jesse R. Tbomas, 
DD., Publishing Committee; Dr. Willlam H. Biake- 
man, Henry P. Marshall, and A. C. Anderson, Distrib- 
uting Committee ; and Caleb B. Knevals, John Sloan, 
and Roswell Smith, Finance Committee, the three com- 
mittees composing the Executive Board. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


MONG the doings of the Presbyterlan General 
Assembly at Omaba which we have not already 
noted were: The passing of an amendment striking 
out the last clause relating to the marriage of a husband 
with the sister of a deceased wife, and the declaration 
that the clause was no longer a part of the Presbyterian 
standard ; the adoption of a resolution to the effect that 
flexibility in licensing candidates should be tolerated in 
those cases where ‘‘ the spiritual need of the unevangel- 
ized masses’ makes this desirable. The full text of the 
resolution in answer to the action of the Southern Con- 
vention was as follows: 

** Resolved, That a committee of four ministers and four 
ruling elders, together with the Moderator, meet with a 
similar committee of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terlan Church in the Urited States of America, if sucha 
committee shall be appointed for the sole purpose of in- 
quiring into and ascertaining the facts as to the point 
above mentioned, and as to the position that Assembly pro- 
poses to maintain as to colored churches, ecclesiastical 
boards, and any othersubjects now regarded as obstacles in 
the way of united effort for the propagation of the Gospel, 
and report these facts to the next General Assembly for 
such action as they may warrant.”’ 

We a’so give the text of the resolution in regard to 
church unity, the substance of which, as well as of that 
just referred to, we gave last week ; 


The entire report as amended was then 


** We recommend that the General Assembly express its 
cordial sympathy with the growing desire among evangeli- 
cal Christian churches for practical unity and co operation 
in the work of spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ through- 
out all the earth. 

‘**We also recommend that the General Assembly pro- 
claim to the Christian world their statement of the principle 
whereby, in its judgment, practical church unity can be 
realized and maintained. 

‘1, All believers in Christ constitute one body ; myetical, 
yet real, and destined to grow into the fullness of Him who 
filleth all in all. 

‘2. The Universal Visible Church consists of all those © 
throughout the world who profess the true religion, together 
with their children. 3 

‘3. Mutual recognition and reciprocity between the 
different bodies who profess the true religion is the first 
and essential step toward practical church unity.” 


The last day of the Baptist Anniversary at Minneapo- 
lis was May 31, when the Home Mission meeting was 
continued. The Rev. C. E Hewitt, D D., presented 
the report of the Committee on Indians, showing the 
work among them has heen remarkably successful. In 
the Indian population of Indian Territory there are 750 
church members, 150 ordained preachers, and 160 
churches. Muscogee University has had 3,506 pupils 
since its organization in 1880. The Rev. Mr. Clat- 
wortby, of Evanston, Ill., offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That, as Christians of Baptist denominations 
and as cit!zens, we record our appreciation of every effort 
of the Government at Washington to keep treaty of obliga- 
tions with the American Indians, and that we desire for 
these people, so bitterly wronged in the past, honorable 
treatment which is becoming to a great Christian nation.”’ 

The Committee on Nominations reported the follow. 
ing officers, who were elected: President, Samuel Col- 
gate, Esq., New Jersey; Vice-Presidents, the Hon. 
C. W. Kingsley, Massachusetts ; F. Nelaon Blake, IJll- 
nois ; Treasurer, J. Greenwood Snelling, Esq., Connect- 
icut; Auditors, J. Blockaway, E:q, New York; 
Wilifam A. Cauldwell], New York ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Henry L. Morehouse, D D., ‘New York ; Record- 
ing Secretary, the Rav. L A. Crandall, New York ; 
Managers, E. T. Hiscock, D D , Mount Vernon, N Y.: 
E Lathrop, D D., Stamford, Conn. ; T. F. Vassar, D D., 
Newark, N. J. ; B F. Judson, E:q., New York ; Col- 
gate Hoyt, Esq. , New York. 


The United Presbyterian Church in its final sessions 
had two earnest discussions om the use of tobacco and 
the employment of the organ {n church music. On the 
first point it was attempted to extend the rule prohibit- 
ing the use of tobacco to the beneficlaries of the Board 
of Education so as to include professors. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. On the second point the direct issue 
came on the use of the organ by the church {n Keokuk, 
Iowa. The Rev. James Brown said it was a matter of 
conecience with him. ‘‘I couldn't go into the Keokuk 
church,” said he, ‘‘ because they had an organ there. 
The congregation promised to cover the organ if I would 
come and preach for them, but I cculd not do 80.” 

A resolution was finally adopted asserting that there 
is now no church law forbidding the use of instrumental 
music jn the churches, and therefore there was no viola- 
tion of law in the particular case on trial. The vote 
stood 107 to 54. This is taken to indicate a rapldly 
growing sentiment in the body of United Presbyterlans 
toward allowing those who wish to praise God by the 
sound of organ as well as by the sound of the human 
voice. 


The {nternational Sunday-School Convention which 
met in Chicago last week, and of which our regular 
Chicago letter will give an account, is the tenth national 
and the fifth international meeting. Tbe convention is 
composed of delegates from al] the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States and the British North Amert- 
can Provinces. The basis for the present convention 
is about one delegate for every 40,000 of population 
This would give the present convention 1,900 delegates. 
These delegates are elected by the various State, Terri- 


torfal, and Provincial Sunday-school organizations, and 


are not chosen as denominational representatives. The 
convention meets once in three years to consider the 
work in all parts of the country, and, to the extent that 
the contributions made at the convention will warrant, 
to provide help to assist the States and Territories that 
are needy in forming new organizations, or in render- 
ing the old ones more efficient. 


The General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
adjourned at Philadelphia last week after adopting the 
recommendations of the Committee on Doctrine and 
Worship by which the Synod of Canada was author!zed 
to prepare a revised version of the Caurch of England 
Prayer-Book suitable to its requirements, to be reported 
to the next General Council. The next session will be 
held in Ottawa in 1889, beginning the last Wednesday 
in May. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
fos opened ita elghty-first annual session at Catakill, 
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N. Y., on June 1. The Rev. Charles I. Shepard, of 
Newton, L. I, was chosen President, and the Rev. 
William H. Phraner, of Illinois, Vice-President. The 
principal discussion of the meeting was on the subj:ct 
of union with the Presbyterian Church. The principal 
objection brought up against such union was the fear 
that the interest of the educational institutions of the 
Reformed Church might suffer from the union. The 
Reformed Church, according to last year’s s'atistics, has 
554 ministers, 536 churches, and 83 037 communicants. 
In the session of Friday the Rev. R. R. Hoes, Coaplain 
in the United States Navy, was voted the privilege of 
the floor, and stated that, as the result of researches by 
him while visiting Holland and its universities, he had 
discovered the original m{nute books of the Classis of 
Amsterdam and about 453 original historic dccuments 
in manuscript relating to the Reformed Dutch Church. 
They could be borrowed, he thought, and if translated 
would be of great value to the Church. 


The biennial convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the United States began at Omaha, Neb., on 
Thursday of last week. The delegates were welcomed 
in addresses by Governor Thayer and Mayor Breatch. 
Next week we hope to have a special letter from this 
convention. 

{nthe Reformed Presbyterian Synod in session at 
Newburg, N. Y., last week, there was read a letter from 
the Rev. L C. Nevin, Clerk of the Synod of Ireland, in 
reply to a communication from the American body. 
Following are extracts from that portion of the letter 
referring to the Irish Home Rule question : 3 

- The Irish question bas for centuries been made the 
battleground of the Whig and Tory, in which the contend- 
ing parties have appeared to be looking solely to themselves, 
without any desire to right the wrongs of Ireland. As long 
as it is so there will benosolution. Many remedies are pro 
posed for the distressing malady that is eating out the life 
of our people, but the true remedy has been entirely lost 
sight of by the majority or put to one side. Itis the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ received ipto the heart and exerciséd in its 
infinence on the life of our fcellow-countrymen that wil! heal 
the woes of Ireland.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. R. J. George, of Beaver Falls, was 
elected to fill the vacancy ifn the Faculty of the Pittsburg 
Theological Seminary caused by the death of Professor 
Sloane. A resolution was adopted declaring that viola- 
tion of Sunday by the Post Office Department {s one of 
the greatest sins of the Government as well as one of the 
greatest causes of Sunday desecration throughout the 
whole commonwealth. Professor D. B. Wilson was 
elected Moderator. A resolution was pissed demanding 
the recognition of God in the Constitution of the United 


States. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The London Young Men’s Christian Association, ‘‘ the 
august mother of nearly three thousand Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,” held its forty-third anniversary 
April 14. | 

The surprising fact is noted that while the Wes'eyan 
Church in Great Britain had 1,970 ministers, it had 24,579 
lay claes leaders and 15 009 local preachers last ‘year, so 
that the greater part of its pastoral and preaching work is 
done by laymen—and none the less effective work for that. 


The church at Chigwell, Essex, England, rendered famous 
by Dickens in his ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ has been restored and 
enlarged at a cost of $25,000. 


~The journeymen bakers of Berlin have a well-attended 
special church service on Thursday afternoons, that being 
their only spare time when they are not obliged to be at 
work. 


The movement in favor of Christian union has been advo- 
cated in Scotland by Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrew’s, 
by Principal Tulloch and his successor, Dr. Cunningham. 


The Rev. J. Bell Cox, of St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Liverpool, persisted, in spite of his church wardens and the 
great body of his people, in certain ritualistic practices. 
The case was taken to the Court of Appeals, where the 
judgmevt was adverse to the Liverpool rector. On the 
Sanday after jndgment was given Mr. Cox told his people 
that it was not his intention to appeal to the House of 
Lords. He would go to prison for conscience’ sake. He 
asked for the prayers of his congregation, and he com- 
mended his wife and child to their care during his enforced 
absence. Mr. Cox has since been arrested and taken, under 
& warrant of Lord Penzance, to Lancaster Castle, where he 
is imprisoned for contumacy. 


In connection with the item preceding it is interesting to 
learn by a press dispatch from 8t. John, N. B, that *‘ Father 
Davenport, in the Ritualist Church of St. John the Baptist, 
in addressing his cungregation on the Queen’s Jubilee, 
called attention to the fact that, under the civil law, a Rit- 
ualist clergyman is now undergoing imprisonment in Eng- 
land because of his adherence to the laws and usages of 
that church. He thought a proper observance of the day 
would be in humiliation and in prayer.’’ 


A circular has been sent to 1,000 representative members 
of the English Wesleyan Church asking their opinion of 
the Government’s Irish Coercion bill. Sixty-nine per cent. 
of those who received the circular condemn the measure. 


fifth anniversary last Sunday. 


Of the minority a large number cordemn the propcsed law 
individually, but refuse to sign petitions against it on 
the ground that they do not approve, as members of the 
Church, of meddling with politics. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive iterns of news for these columns. } 


Brooklyn Notes. — At the last Friday night prayer- 
meeting in Piymouth Church, Professor Rossiter W. 
Raymond submitted a report from the Advisory >Com- 
mittee of Ten, recommending that the committee should 
be increased to twenty-two by the addition of these 
gentlemen: Meesrs. Claflin, Bush, Christensen, Pratt, 
Mason, Brush, Howard, Ogden, Slate, Radd, Gray, and 
Wheeler. A resolution was adopt’d requesting the en- 
larged Advisory Committee to take what steps might 
be necessary to assist the church in the selection of a 


permanent pastor, and to report tothe church from time to. 


time.——The widow of ex President Tyler has written a 
letter to Mrs. Beecher referring to a tribute tothe character 
of ex-President Tyler paid by Mr. Beecherin a sermon on 
the training of children. Mrs. Tyler’s letter, which expresses 
sympathy and regard, will be published in the Beecher 
Memortal.——The Rev. Kenen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass , 
preached in Plymouth Church last Sunday.——Dr. Samuel 
McBride began his Jabors as pastor of the Centennial Bap- 
tist Church last Sunday.——The Throop Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Lewis R. Foote, pastor, celebrated its twenty- 
A historical sermon was 
preached by Dr. Fcote in the morning, andin the evening 
Darwin R. James, Esq , one of the original members, read 
a paper of reminiscence. 

—The Geveral Theolcgical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church held its Commencement exercises in this 
city on June 12, Over a hundred clergymen were in 
attendance, among them being Bishop Paddock, of Massa- 
chusetts, Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburg, and Bishop 
Seymonr, of Illinois. There were twenty six graduates, six 
of whom received the degree of B.D. Mr. W. V. Tunnell,a 
colored man, and the’winner cf the prize for the best exam. 
ination, read an essay on ‘** The Relation of the Church to 
Races.’’ After the reading of other essays, the audience, 
Faculty, alumni, and students proceeded to the Ninth 
Avenue side of the grounds, waere the corner-stone of Jarvis 
Hall was laid by Bishop Paddock. 

—A circular has been issued calling for a General Confer 
ence of all Evangelical Christians in the United States, to be 
held under the auspices and direction of the Evangelical 
Alllance in Washington on December 7, 8, and 9 next. The 
questions to be considered by the Convention are: 1. What 
are the present perils of the Christian church and the 
country? 2. Can any of them be best met by hearty co- 
operation of all evangelical Christians, which, withont 
detriment to any denominational concern, will serve the 
interests of the wholechurch? 3. What are the best means 
to secure such co-operation and to awaken the whole 
church to its respons'!bility ? The call is signed by the Prest- 
dent of the Alliance, Mr. W. E Dodge, by the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Mr. John Jay, and by the Revs. 
Philip 8chaff,-D.D.. Josiah Strong, D D., C. A. Stoddard, 
D.D., J. N. King, D.D., and Lyman Abbott. 

—The annual convention of the Delaware Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church adjourned on June 2, without succeeding 
in the election of a Diocesan to succeed the late Bishop Lee. 
Eleven ballots were taken. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Eccleston, 
of Baltimore, the Rev. Lewis Gibson, of Dover, and the 
Rev. Professor A. A. Benton, of Delaware College, were the 
most prominent competitors in the race, the latter receiving 
the highest number of votes of the clergy, which lacked 
only one vote of the two-thirds necessary. The Convention 
adjourned to hold a special meeting in St. John’s Charch in 
Wilmington on December 6, for the special purpose of an 
election of a bishop. | 

—A report that Vicar Warren, of Trinity Church, Lam- 
beth, England, had sent a conditional acceptance to a call 
extended to him by the Church of the Holy Trinity of this 
city, from whicn Dr. Watkins lately resigned, has called out 
the statement that no positive action has yet been taken for 
filling Dr. Watkins's place. 

—The thirty-second annual convention of the New York 
State Sunday-School Association begins at Syracuse on June 
9, and contfhues through the week and on Sanday. Appli- 
cations for entertainment and for reduced fares should be 
made to Professor H. H. Sanford, at Syracuse. Those 
who have paid full fare, on most roads leading to Syracuse, 
will receive free tickets for return. 

—The Ratgers Church, at Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street, in this city, will soon be sold. Six lots at the 
corner of the Boulevard and Seventy-third Street have been 
secured, and a new church for the accommodation of the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Booth’s congregation will at once be 
erected. 

—The Brooklyn City Mission Society held {ts third quar- 
terly ‘‘ Harvest Meeting’’ at Emmanuel Baptist Church. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Alsop, Dr. 
Chapin, and Mrs. Bainbridge, while Mr. and Mrs. George 
Stebbins furnished the music. Dr. Van Dyke in the course 
of his address made some incisive remarks on the news- 
papers, which, he said, dump every morning, and particu- 
larly so on Sunday, heaps of moral refuse, gathered from 
one end of the land to the other, into the houses of Christian 
families. The reading of newspaper trash on Sunday morn- 
ing so completely absorbs the minds of the church-goers 
that their souls do not derive any benefit at all from attend- 
ing divine service. 

—The one hundred and fortieth annual meeting of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania was 


| year. 


} held in Philadelphia last week. It represents 400 congre- 


gations and 100,000 communicants ; about 300 delegates are 
in attendance. This is known as the ‘‘ Mother Synod” of 
the Lutheran Church in America, and is next to the largest 
of the fifty-six synods embraced by the organization. 
The Rev. G. F. Krotel, of New York, who preached the 
opening sermon, was re elected President for the ensuing 
The important questions discussed were that of — 
adopting the newsynodical constitution and the proposed 
erection of a new theological seminary at Philadelphia. 

—The corner stone of the Church of the Advocate (P. E. 
was laid in Philadelphia last week by Assistant Bishop 
Whitaker. It was erected to perpetuate the memory of ~ 
the late George W. South. 7 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—An important feature of the anniversary of Andover 
Seminary will be a discussion on Tuesday ~ afternoon, 
Jane 14, on ** Christian Union, its Possibilities and Limita- 
tions.”’ Tne speakers will be: the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D. 
the Rey. A. V.G. Allen, D.D., Professor L. T. Townsend, 
the Rev. E. N. Fernald, the Rev. P. 8. Moxom, the Rev. 
T. C Wiliams, the Rev. E. L. Honghton, 

—On the week beginning June 12 the Moody Schools at 
Northfield will hold their anniversary exercises. On Satur- 
day last the corner-stone of the new library building, the 
giftof Mr. James Talcott, of New York, wes laid. It will 
cost $25,000, will have a capacity of 40,000 volumes, and 
will be fire-proof. The Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, of Bos- 
ton, will deliver the baccalaureate sermon,and Dr. Alexander 
Mc Kenzie will deliver the principal address on Commence- 
ment Day, Thursday of the same week ; twelve will graduate 
from the semirary and three from the Mount Hermon 
School, where 225 have been at work this year. The Con- 
vocation for Christian Workers will be held during the first 
two weeks in August. 

—At the annual meeting of the trustees of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, held on May 21, the following officers were 
elected : Prof. H. L. Chapman, President : Joseph 8. Wheel- 
wright, Vice-President ; John L. Crosby, Secretary ;: Samuel | 
D. Thurston, Treasurer; John F. Colby, Auditor ; Isaac M. 
Bragg, J. 8. Wheelwright, and B. B. Thatcher, of Bangor, 
Galen C. Moses, of Bath, Finance Committee. J. L. H. Cobb, 
of Lewiston, was chosen to fill the vacancy in the Board of 
Trustees. The amendment to the charter passed by the last 
Legislature was accepted. The Rev. C. M. Southgate, of © 


| Worcester, Mass., delivered the annual address before the 


Historical Assoc'ation. 

—The Rev. B. Fay Mills, who ts now carrying on evangel- 
istic work in Exeter, N. H., will go to Worcester, Mass., in 
October... 

—The Connecticut Diocesan Convention wil! meet in Christ 
Church, Bridgeport, by appointment of the bishop, Jane 14, 
The convention sermon will be preached by the Rey. 
Edmand Rowland, D.D., rector of St. John’s Chureh, 
Waterbury. 

—The subject of employing evangelists for the special 
purpose of invigorating church life in the hil! towns of 
Massachusetts was earnestly discussed at the annual session 
of the Hampshire Conference of Congregational Churches at 
Easthampton, Mass., last week. It was finally votedto make 
the experiment. More than one of the ministers from hill- 
town churches intimated ‘that too great disparagement had 
been thrown on the actual condition of such churches. 

—Etght graduates of Berkeley Divinity School (Episcopal) 
were on June 1 ordained te the diaconate by Bishop 
Williams, at Middletown, Conn. Most of them go to ap- 
pointments at once. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—Bishop Henry C. Potter is to deliver a course of lectures 
at the University of Michigan next year. 

— The Episcopal Convention of the Iowa Diocese closed its 
sessions at Des Moines on June 1) Bishop W. 8. Perry 
presided at the opening session, and then left for New York, 
whence he sailed on the 4th iust. to accept the invitation of 
thé Archbishop of Canterbury to deliver the missionary 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The convention reports 
indicated a marked degree of prosperity in the diocese 
The next convention is to be held in Davenport in 1883, 

—The lowa Congregational Association, before adjourn- 
ment, selected Davenport as the next year’s place of meeting. 
One of the most interesting papers, and one which excited 
the most discussion, was that by the Rev: W. R. Scanitt on 
the subject, ‘‘ Improvement in Theology : Has there Been 
Any ? Is Any to be Expected?’ The drift of the paper wag 
to show that every new etate of theology must be a historic 
development, and that the new theology cannot make good 
its claim to be part of such a historical process. The address 
by the Rev. George Gates, D.D., the new President of Iowa 
College, was also received with great favor and approbation. 

—The forty-third annual conference of the Primitive 
Methodist Episcopal Church was in session at New Dig- 
gings, Wis., last week. About one hundred and fifty min- 
isters were in attendance from all parts of the Northwest. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rey. J. Hard- 
castle. 

—A Chicago special dispatch of June 1 from Eaton, Ohio, 
says: ‘‘The national annual conference of the German 
Baptist, better known as Dunkard or Tunker Church, is in 
session on the farm of Joseph Farray, near here. The 
attendance is very large, at least ten thousand people being 
on the grounds viewing the peculiar doings of these people.’’ 

—At the biennial convention of the Lutheran Nationa 
Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society just closed 
at Wooster, Ohio, 150 delegates were present, representing 
12,000 church members. Mrs. D. Alstead, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., presided. The reports showed an increased interest 
in missionary work among the women of the church. Since 
the last convention $23,000 has been collected— $10,000 more 
than in any previous two years. During its eight years of 
existence the Society has collected $70,000, 
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Books AND UTHORS. 


JAMES FRASER.’ 


** An Englishman rather than an Anglican, a Christian 
rather than a priest,” was James Fraser, known as the 
Second Bishop of Manchester. 

**T hope,” he once said in writing to a friend, ‘‘I 
shall always be straightforward.” His was ‘‘ robust 
simplicity,” sald one who knew him; indeed his candor 
was recognized by sll who knew him, and’ Americans, 
we think, ought not to be the last to recognize this trait 
which was so conspicuous in all that he said about us. 
As the rector of the country parish of Upton, Fraser 
was appointed by the English Government a commis- 
sioner ‘‘ to inquire into and report on the elementary and 
other schools in the United States.’’ Accordingly, he 
came to this country, but at a most inopportune time 
for an Englishman, representing his government, to 
visit us. It was just after the assassination of Lincoln, 
when the feeling against Eogland was very bitter. Yet 
the candor of this thoroughgoing Englishman was the 
more apparent. Hedeeply regretted that bad blood had 
been stirred by the exasperating letters of the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent from New York. 

‘*I wish the two countries understood each other 
better, and were more inclined to be friends,” he ex. 
claimed. (It must have been no little gratification to 
him to say, as he did in Manchester sixteen years after- 
ward, ‘‘ The character of General Garfield has deeply 
impressed the hearts of the people of England.”) The 
ill- feeling against Englishmen which he found in this 
country did not warp his judgment of us; his letters 
home are alive with his hearty appreciation of Amer- 
ican character. ‘‘ Yankees are no respecters of per- 
sons,” he writes. ‘‘ However, I get on very well with 
them.” Again: ‘ Religion {s a curlous phenomenon in 
this country. Every one claims. to think for himself, 


~and the number of sects is enormous. There are many 


handsome churches ; indeed, the large-heartedness of the 
people is marvelous. If they like to make money, they 
like to spend it also.” Ina sermon in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, he said: 

‘*T have found much to admire, not a little to envy, 
very much to respect, in the eight weeks I have spent 
upon your soil and among your Institutions. ... But 
there is one thing I have not found, though I have 
sought for it, not only within the communion to which 
by conviction and profession I belong, but without it 
also. I have not found any ideal of Christian congre- 
gational worship. I have gone about as Paul went 
about Athens, ‘beholding your devotions,’ and they 
have seemed to me—suffer me to speak my mind 
frankly—somewhat lifeless and cold. They are differ- 
ent to what I have been accustomed to... even in 
our little country parish churches at home. I want 
hearty responses, not decorous silence. I want con 
gregational psalmody, not merely ears open to catch the 
cadences of a well-trained choir.” 

His report on American schools gave him at once a 
reputation as a man who had unrivaled power to grap- 
ple with the problems of education. Asan account of 
our public school system, that report remains to day a 
masterpiece ; while recognizing the merits of American 
schools, it discloses their weakness and danger. His 
work did not fail to attract the attention of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who soon after offered him the See of Manchester, 
which is, to use the Premier's own words, ‘‘ the center 
of the modern life of the country.” What a change 
from the quiet life of the country parson at Upton! 
Fraser loved the garden, the glebe, his horses, all the 
surroundings of his typical English rectory, but he loved 
men more, and their welfare was his ‘‘ blue sky.” The 
contrast of the change from Upton to Manchester nat- 
urally divides the life of Fraser into two parts, and yet 
it is not difficult to see how his work as a country 
parson had prepared him for the arduous work of the 
Bishop of Manchester. Already it had been apparent 
that he was born to lead men: he inspired and organ- 
ized the work of his first little parish in a remarkable 
way—in that sense he was already a bishop; for, in 
spite of Jethargy and prejudice, a new church and school- 
house were built. His firmness and tact in dealing with 
a very stubborn and crotchety squire was the same rare 
wisdom which later distinguished his conduct of the 
notable cases, ‘‘The Miles Platting” and ‘‘ St. John’s 
Cheetham Hill,” into the details of which we need not 
enter. Unlike some clergymen—even some bishops— 
he possessed a great talent for business. ‘‘ Thrift” isa 


. characteristic word of his; first he exemplified it, then 


he encouraged it in others. He made his poor parish- 
loners keep a bank account. Said the manager of the 
Reading Savings Bank: ‘‘ He always struck us as being 
possessed of great -usiness power, even to minute de- 
tails. He was swift, accurate, methodical. He always 


brought a large handful of deposit books belonging to 
his schoo] children, poor parishioners, and servants, 
made inquiries on their behalf and smoothed the busi- 
ness for them. .. . I noticed that this was specially 
true of him and Canon K'ngsley ; many of our largest 
and best accounts were brought to the bank and cared 
for by these two clergymen.” 

This ability was soon recognized in Manchester, and 
he was made President of the Manchester Savings 
Bankin 1871. Inhis opening speech he said: ‘‘ With 
me social questfons have always taken rank not only far 
above political, but even far above ecclesiastical, ques- 
tlons. I feel that the great function of Christianity ts to 
elevate mantin his social condition.” (The italics are ours ) 
He brought to bear a practical common sense on the 
social questions of his time. His prompt encourage- 
ment of the co-operative plan is especially worthy of 
note, for he gave his support to the first experiment of 
the kind, and that was a dangerous thing, for it was at 
first a very unpopular measure among infiuentlal people. 
And this suggests a trait of Fraser’s which was as char- 
actistic of the man as his candor; viz, his courage. 
He was not only true, he was brave. It takes courage 
to tell the truth. ‘‘ Dignified neutrality ’ was not his 
idea of the proper attitude ofa bishop on any important 
matier ; on the other hand, he gave out the best that 
was in him, quite regardless of consequences. He had 
a very uncomfortable way, when he attended meetings 
of all sorts of societies, of telling them the plain truth 
instead of patting them on the back; and yet somehow 
they liked to have him come! On one of these occa- 
sions ‘‘ Dean Stanley broke out with the delighted excla 
mation, ‘ Well! you do verge on the imprudent more 
than any manI know !'” Wecan give only a snatch or 
two of such utterances from the fearless B'shop. 

To Scripture Readers, Liverpool : 

‘* Don’t talk goody-goody to people. 
work take an eleemosynary character. 
people work by all means.” 

To the Blue Ribbon Army : 

‘‘If the two great devastators, drunkenness and 
licentiousness, are to be conquered, the assault on them 
must be calm, temperate, and unwavering.” 

“Sir F. Leighton had sald that music had no direct 
connection with morality or religion. He was very 
sorry to hear it, but couldn’t agree. At any rate, it had 
a refining effect on men and women,” 

At a meeting of the ‘‘ Union” he sald that what was 
wanted now was not so much ‘to Christlanize our 
Soclalism as to socialize our Christianity.” 

He attended all the congresses of the Co-operative 
Union, ‘‘ always telling them of any weak spot in thefr 
armer or backsliding in their doings. Behind their 
backs he could not speak too well of them.” ‘‘ His 
first address to them was thoroughly characteristic of 
the man whose special function as an orator was not to 
say soft things which his audience would like to hear. 
He had not been on his feet two minutes before he had 
assured the meeting that, though an old bellever in the 
principle, he had never spent sixpence in a co operative 
store, and didn’t mean to do so as long as his tradesmen 
served him wel] !” 

‘Bishop Fraser’s entire lack of conventionality both in 
conduct and in speech is very refreshing—refreshing, 
indeed, in anybody, especially in a parson, em{nently 
in an English bishop. He was one of those ‘‘ worthies ” 
of whom Fuller speaks: ‘‘ There be plenty of clerks 
and bishops who out of their gowns would turn their 
backs on no man.” 

One of his first public appearances in Manchester was 
to stop a boy’s runaway horse. And he forthwith 
shocked everybody by addressing working people at 
their mills at noon hours, and by attending meetings of 
the Nonconformists. His heart was bigger than his 
gown. 

At a session of the Church Congress at. which he 
was present it had been maintained that !‘‘ the theater 
must be abandoned, or Christ would be lost.” In 
reply he said: ‘‘The church must recognize the 
instincts and appetites of human beings. You, the 
people who form the audiences, have the remedy in 
your own hands. If the plays are bad, stay away. It 
is only a question of demand and supply. As for the 
actors and theatrical people generally, I have found 
them much like other people; no better, no worse.” 

Above all, Bishop Fraser disliked anything unwhole- 
some, unnatural, in religious devotions. His motto 
was: ‘‘ Laborare est orare.” Matters of ritual seemed 
to him of little importance. ‘‘I don’t like bowing, but 
if people think it helps them, I can’t object to it.” 

Personally, Fraser must have been a delightful com- 
panion. ‘‘ He was a tall, well-built man, very erect, 
with a quick eye, a firm step, an expression of singular 
heartiness and genilality. He seemed always cheerful, 
and, in spite of his endless labors, always fresh and 
strong. His smile and the grasp of his hand put you 
into good humor with yourself and the world; if you 
were dispirited they led you at once out of the shadow 
into the sunlight,” writes Mr. Bryce, one of his friends. 


Help to find 
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killed no doubt by overwork, he kept the heart of a 
child. 

Simple, frank, brave, hearty, and wholesome was Bish- 
op Fraser. The story of his life is as refreshing as a day 
by the seashore, as invigorating as a mountain breeze. 
That our readers may be sure that the story has been 
delightfully told it is only necessary to say that Thomas 
Hughes has told it. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH.’ 


Praise is due Dr. Lee for the admirable literary con- 
struction of this work. It is adequately furnished with 
an apparatus of notes, index, lists of portraits, genealog- 
ical table, and appendices. Ina word, it has the form 
of a scholarly historical monograph. In point of fact, it 
belongs to the department of polemics rather than to the 
realm of judicious history. As far as the purpose of his 
argument is discoverable, Dr. Lee appears to protest 
vehemently against the English Reformation, and to 
deplore that the English Church ever ceased to acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of the See of Rome. 

There {s, unfortunately, no reason to doubt that the 
irregularities, the abuses, the thievish spollation, and the 
outrages against personal rights and property which 
maiked the course of the Reformation during the reign 
of the boy King were to the full as abominable as Dr. 
Lee paints them. Yet Edward was not to blame, and © 
as for those who were, Dr. Lee might take comfort 
from such remarkable accounts of the fate of the 
sacrilegious as may, be read in Spelman’s ‘‘ History of 
Sacrilege.” 

What is to be gained by calling hard names and using 
violent language? Why should we be forever going 
down into the graveyard vaults and inspecting their 
hideous contents! All this-rage strikes one asa trifle ez 
post facto, ‘* Let the dead past bury its dead.” A bishop 
of the Engliizh Church and a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church were being introduced. Says the An- 


| glican,’‘‘ I am glad to make your acquaintance, though 


your ancestors burned mine at the stake” And—‘‘ [ am 
pleased to know you,” rejsined the other, ‘‘ because 
your ancestors burned up mine in the same manner.” 
This is how the case stands. The faults were those of the 
time. Unfortunately, for some reasons the nineteenth 
century had absolutely no influence in shaping the 
sixteenth century character. 

However, after all that Dr. Lee says of the refgn of 


Eiward, and after taking into consideration the reaction 


in the succeeding reign of Mary, it still remains a fact 
that the English did enter into the company of the re- 
forming churches and did refuse point blank any longer 
to yield obedience to the Roman Curia. 

lt is a statement certainly verifiable that {it was a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction rather than of any more speculative 
matter of theology which in the reigns of Henry and 
Edward separated the English Church from the Roman 
obedience. It is probable that most of the prelates, 
clergy, and people did not contemplate an inevitable 
changein doctrine. To Bucer, Bullinger, and other Con- 
tinental Protestants, the Church of England did not 
appear to be at all Protestant. The vagueness of her 
doctrinal confines has never been remedied, so that 
almost from the first she has enfolded doctrinal parties 
of the widest contrariety. 

For the motive at the beginning of the English Refor- 
mation was of a political rather than of a doctrinal 
character. Still, it wasa reformation of the Church. And 
it was a natural and normal thing that the English 
Church should have reformed. How can any one read 
the history of the English people from the Conquest 
down, and then imagine them remaining outside the 
great reformation movement? Apart from the useless- — 
ness of supposing the possibility of something happen- 
ing in history when {t did not occur, is the obviously un- 
historical nature of such a conjecture. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Roman Church and the Teutonic peoples had 
diverged in their lines of development. A rupture was 
naturally inevilable. Writersof Dr, Lee’sschool not 
see this law operating in the progress of races. Would 
it be unfair to say that they treat the facts of history as 
though they were toy blocks, suitable tc put together 
in any sort of structure one may fancy? That human- 
ity is a living thing and history the record of its organic 
growth they wholly ignore. If they could come to a 
recognition of the forces that underlle events and, per- 
haps silently working for centuries, ultimately emerge 
to light in revolutions, they would not be brought to 
imagine the English reformation, a change in the re- 
ligious opinions of a great people, was brought about by 
a boy-king and a handful of unscrupulous nm. 
Forgetting 
‘* How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure,”’ 
forgetting also that all great social changes result from 
forces working from within and not from without, they 
imagine paltry causes for vast events, and suppose that 


1 King Edward the Sizth, Supreme Head. An Historical Sketch, 
with an Introduction and Notes by Frederic George Lee, D.D. 


Hughes. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


And so, to the very end, when he died at his post, 


(New York; Catholic Publication Co. $2.80.) 
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the nature of a nation is altered in one day by the com- 
mand of a king or by a decision of the Privy Council. 
The facts which Dr. Lee has arrayed are incontrovert- 
ible, but his conclusions are far from inevitable. 

One word more. The introduction to this book {3 sub- 
scribed : ‘‘ All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth, Lady Day, 
1885.” Does Dr. Lee write as a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church, or of the Roman Catholic Church, or as a 
member of the Order of Corporate Reunion ? We ask the 
question, not because his private bellef concerns elther us 
or the subject under consideration, but because {it would 
be interesting to know whether he occuples the present 
position of the most advanced men in the Church of 
England or the potnt of view of that occult body known 
as the “OO. C R” That his position actually does 
coincide with that of the Roman Catholic {s evident in 
that this book is issued by the Catholic Publication 
Society. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.) The judgment enter- 
tained of this little book will depend upon the school of 
political thought to which the judge belongs. It is a popu- 
lar and clear statement of the principles of the old school of 
political economy, and their application to the present indus. 

trial situation. We bellevethat those principles are essen- 
tially erroneous, and therefore we hare not a very high 
opinion of the book. It appears to us to be self-evidently 
illogical in some of its most dogmatic statements ; for exam- 
ple (p. 59): “It is almost self evident that when a man 
depends upon the organization of which he is a member to 
maintain or advance his wages, rather than on his own 
individual merits, he is on thé downward road toward 
dependency.’’ Now, itis only necessary to substitute the 
word capital for the word wages in this specious sentence 
to make it as conclusive against corporations, which are 
organizations of capital for that very purpose, as it is 
against labor organizations. Or, again(p. 69): ‘If it were 
possible by universal combination among workingmen 
to advance wages fifty per cent., it would not. in the least 
improve their condition. The price of everything they 
need would be enhanced in the same proportion, and they 
would have no larger surplus at the end of the year than 
before.’® Now, it is evident that this begs the exact ques 
tion in dispute; namely, whether, in the division of the 
proceeds of labor, the capitalist does not get more than his 
share and the laborer less than his; whether the rate of 
wages cannot be increased without increasing the cost of 
production ; whether the process cannot be further repeated 
which, according to another part of this book, has been 
going on for the iast twenty-five years, during which time 
Mr. Atkinson contends that wages have increased and 
the cost of living decreased simultaneously in Massa- 
chusetts. In other words, page 159, if trne, completely 
refutes page 69. Quite apart from these individual fal- 
lacies, we think that the book is founded on one huge 
fallacy, which underlies the whole school to which the 
author evidently. belongs. The fallacy is indicated by 
the title of the book. It it implied, rather that asserted, 
that we are under natural law; that it is our master; that 
it makes modification of conditions and results impossible. 
Now, the fact is that under does not properly represent the 
relation in which any civilized people stand to natural law; 
over would far more nearly represent it. Wearethe masters 
of natural law; we cannot set tt aside, but we can do what 
is far more important, we can use it and compel it to doour 
bidding. Indeed, the chief difference between a savage and 
a civilized people is that the first are under and the second 
_ are over natural law. An Indian sits in his wigwam and 
scolds because the wind blows the smoke down into his 
apartment. ‘‘It is useless for you to contend against 
natural law,’’ says the prophet of conservatism to him; 
‘‘ you cannot possibly set it aside. So long as the wind is 
blowing in this direction you must submit tosmarting eyes.” 
‘“Ne!’? gays the prophet of a nobler order, ‘“‘I will show 
you how to make natural law your servant ;’’ and be builds 
a chimney, and makes the very wind which was before driv 
ing the smoke down into his wigwam henceforth carry it off. 
Natural laws in the industrial and moral realm are equally 
our servants. We can compel the very forces which are 
‘now breeding discontent and threatening revolution to 
become our servitors. At least this is the faith of the new 
political economy ; and this isour faith. When corporations 
were first proposed, as Professor Ely has shown in his pres- 
ent papers in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ there were precisely the 
same arguments against their feasibility, as involving a plan 
to set aside natural law, which are by the author of this 
book brought against labor organizations; but they have 
demonstrated the folly of the wise men who undertook to 
demonstrate their folly. There are always philosophers to 
sit down in their libraries and tell men and women what 
they can safely do and how far they may safely think ; but 
the world owes all its progress to the men who, disregard- 
ing these prophets of the desk, have gone on making ex- 
periments in thought and action—often unwise and 
unsuccessful ones, and always hazardous ones; but out of 
the successes, and no leas out of the failures, the world’s 
progress has been made; never ont of obedience to the 
limitations on experiment set by the philosophers at their 
desks. Even Henry George and Father McGlynn nave their 
use in the universal agitation, and out of it there will 
emorge a practical knowledge of the natural laws, and the 
powers of man individually and collectively to control and 
manage them in the interest of humanity, which all the 
cries of Halt ! cannot prevent, or even do much to check. 


In Ole Virginia. By Thomas Nelson Page. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A writer rarely springs 
more suddenly into the fullness of popularity than has the 
author of these strong and artistic tales. The grumblers 


Stone. By Laurence Oliphant. 


who declare that the market is so well supplied with fiction 
by the famous writers that new men stand little chance 
with magazine editors and publishers may recognize in such 
a case as this the eagerness with which editor and publisher 
alike search for new talent and the avidity with which the 
reading public hail genuine humor and pathos. It seems 
but a year or so ago that the admirable story, ‘‘ Marse 
Chan,’’ here included, was printed in one of the great 
monthlies, but to day its author is nniversally admitted to 


be worthy a place among the very first of American writers 


of short stories—than whom, many hold, there are no better 
the world over. The charm of ‘‘ Marse Chan’”’ and ‘' Meh 
Lady’’ and *‘ Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’ ’’—and we con- 
fess that we find the racy humor and spirit of the last 
named even more enjoyable than the perhaps deeper and 
tenderer feeling of the two more famous stories—the charm 
of these tales, we say, is threefold: in the perfection of the 
negro dialect, in the capital story-telling, and in the faithful 
reproduction of the lights and shades of the old-time Vir- 
ginia life. The best side of slavery, where kind masters 
were beloved by devoted and proud servants, and the slaves 
regarded themsslvyes as part aod parcel of the family, 1s 
presented side by side with the political hatreds, the divis- 
ion of families, the hatred and desolation and death, that 
grew out of the war caused by the institution. The stories 
give a capital and, in the main, cheerful reflection of a state 
of society that has passed away forever, hepptly as we all 
believe, yet which had some most agreeable and inimitable 
features. 

Episodes ina Life of Adventure, or, Moss from a Rolling 
(Now York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Oliphant has bee in turn traveler, 
soldier, diplomat, sportsman, novelist, and journalist. He 
has in his rovings taken a partin many importent move- 
ments, seen many strange things, undergone many hard- 
ships and adventures, and gathered much ont-of-the way 
and interesting information. He is, moreover, a practiced 
writer, concise, clear, and sometimes brilliant. His story 
of adventures includes reminiscences of Ceylon and the 
overland route forty-six years ago, diplomatic experiences 
in this country (@ most amusing chapter), talk about pol- 
itics and Indian affairs in Canada, adventures in the 
Crimea, Circassia, Central America, China, Japan, and 
Montenegro; episodes of fighting with Garibaldi, in the 
Polish ineurreetion, and in the Schleswig-Holstein war; enter- 
taining stories of sport and travel, and much else of decided 
interest, well and succinctly told. Surely an extraordinarily 


varied experience forone man! And, asa queer sequel toa 


curious life, Mr. Oliphant tells us that he is now engaged 
in investigating ‘* psychic phenomena,” with encouraging 
results, and a hope, based on these researches into hidden 
laws, that a new moral future is dawning on the human 
race. Whatever may be the results of this investigation, 
the reading public will rejoice that it occurred to Mr Oli- 
phant, before entering upon it, to give to the public this 
bright and clever record of a stirring and eventful life. 


‘Index to Shakespeare’s Works By Evangeline M. O'Connor. 
(New York: D Appleton & Co. $2) This book covers a 
different ground from that occupied either by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s elaborate and exhaustive concordance, from that of 
Davenport Adams’s Dictionary, or from Mr. John Bartlett's 
‘‘Shakespeare Phrase-Book.’’ It is intended to give in 
handy and concise form a great deal of information that 
the student could only find scattered through many other 
books. Its scope includes explanations of significant words 
and doubtful passages, references to historical incidents, 
mention of all the characters and sketches of the important 
ones, interpretations of obscure and obsolete words, and 
outline histories of the plays. The wholeis arranged under 
a tingle alphabet, and is printed in a way to bring out the 
facts in the clearest fashion. It is clear that both industry 
and discrimination have been employed in compiling this 
ook, and it can be warmly recommended as a use'ul and 
convenient work of reference for the library shelf. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The most striking paper in the number of the Century 
just issued is Mr. George Kennan’s account of a visit 
to the Russian novelist and philosopher, Count Tolstol. 
This brings before the American reader the remarkable 
personality of Tolstoi, his manner of living, his modes of 
work, and his peculiar theories, inthe clearest possible way. 
Mr. Kennan visited Count Tolstol at the request of many 
Siberian exiles, who had urged him to lay before the author 
certain stories of intolerable cruelty and an account ofa 
recent ‘‘ hunger strike,’’ with a view to incline the great 
adv cate of non-resistance toward more revolutionary 


methods. This result was not attained, but it led to a forci.. 


ble and impassioned presental of Count Tolstoi’s theories, 
and to a keen argument in which, though Tolstoi certainly 
did not have a logical victory, yet his sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose were brought out vividly. A portrait of 
Tolstoi’s rugged and virile features serves as frontispiece 
for the number. The Rey. T. T. Munger has a thoughtful 
paper on ‘* Education and Social Progress,’’ which protests 
against over-specialization and utilitarlanism in higher 
education. Among the illustrated articles is a graphic bit 
of descriptive writing by Mr. Julian Hawthorne on college 
boat racing, an article on Peterborough Cathedral, and war 
articles dealing with the Wilderness and Spottsylvania. The 
Lincoln biography tells the story of Preston Brooks’s attack 
on Sumner, and examines minutely the decision in the 
Dred Scott case, with Lincoln’s and Douglas’s utterances 
on the subject. The most noteworthy thing in fiction ts the 


story by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, of intense and almost 
painful feeling. The article ‘‘How Food Nourishes the 
Body”? gives an account of some remarkable scientific 
experiments made on living men inclosed in an air-tight 
iron box and subjected to varying conditions as to food, 
drink, and work. 


The first bound volume of Scribner's Magazine, inclading - 
the numbers from January to June, more than justifies in 
the variety and quality of the articles presented the very 
modest announcement with which the magazine began its 
career. The admirable taste which avoided everything flavor- 
Ing of the advertising element at the start is manifested 
throughout this volame. Sensational taste has hardly been 
recognized at all. No endeavor has been made to bnild up 
the magazine by special and timely features which would 
simply attract public attention at tho moment. On the con- 
trary, although many articles touching timely questions have 
appeared, the magazine has addressed itself to the best 
thought and the best taste of its readers. It has sustained 
a high level of literary workmanship throughont, and those 
who study this volame in comparison with the other maga- 
zines will not fail to see that it has a field of its own, and 
that it has filled it with judgment, s&ill, and fidelity to its 
general purpose. It has been literary in the best sense of 
the word, and among its special articles in this general 
direction the Thackeray letters form the most valuable 
contribution to general literature which has been made 
through any channel since the magazine began. Altogether 
this initial volume more than redeems the promise of the 
first number of the magazine, and assures its suecass on 
the most permanent basis. 


Again in the June Lagilish Illustrated are we treated 
to Mr. Hugh Thompson’s extremely clever and spirited, 
ofttimes richly comical, drawings illastrating John Gay’s 
‘“‘ Journey to Exeter ;’’ and again the charm of landscape 
and sea viewis brought before us in the fine engravings 
accompanying Miss Muloch’s pleasing description of “* An 
Unknown Country ’’—Donegal and Carrick and. Slieve 
League, to wit. Another richly illustrated article takes us 
to ** Pictureeque Picardy.’’ An Iadian love-song by Man- 
mohan Ghose ts a fragrant bit of poesy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rey. Dr. Bartol, of Biston, wants to raise: a fund 
to build Walt Whitman a summer cottage. ' 

—Mr. Swinburne’s voiume cof selections from his own 
poetical work has just been issued, and is for sale in this 
country by the Worthington Company. 

—The report that a new Iiterary weekly !s to be issned in 
Boston, to be called ‘‘ The Twentieth Century,” is now stated 
to be. incorrect, or at least premature. 

—Mr. Justin Winsor’s ‘‘ Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ?” 
of which we spoke recently when {t appeared in the ** Atlan- 
tic Monthly,’’ has been brought out by Houghton, Mifilin 
«& Co, in the form of a very tastefully printed monograph. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold has just presented to the Indian 
Institute at Oxford, through the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, the Buddbist manuscripts and Pali books given 
to him by the priests of Ceylon during his recent visit to 
that island. 

—Continenta! papers report that the King of the Belgians 
is engaged on a history of the Norman conquest of _ Eng- 
land, and that his recent visit to England was made for the 
purpose of personally examining the battlefield of Hastings. 
The Athenf@um”’ gives this {tem as ‘‘ under all reserve.’’ 

—Says the ‘*Pall Mall Gazette:’’ ‘‘It is distressing to 
those who value the relics of the book world of to-day, 
nevertheless it isa fact, that the original manuscript of 
‘The Pickwick Papers’ has been secured by a wealthy New . 
York citizen, mach to the delight of the idol worshipers of 
that city.”’ 

—M. Chevrenl, the distinguished French chemist and 
author, is approaching his one huAdred and first birthday. 
He is in excellent health. He lately went to vote at a munie- 
ipal election, and, upon being congratulated on his public 
spirit, said, ‘‘ Yes, I am voting early. I shall soon bea 
year old.”’ 

—The Concord Summer School will open its ninth term 
on Wednesday, July 13, and will continue about two weeks. 
Lectures will be given mornisg and evening, except Satur- 
day evening, on the six secular days, at the Fillside Chapel, 
near the Orchard House. The terms are $5 for each full 
week ; or, for all the lectures, $10. 

—The ** Book Buyer”’ for Jane shows a decid d advance 
in variety and freshness; the literary topics are well chosen 
and presented with point and clearness. The ‘ Book 
Bayer ” has a fleld of its own, which it gives every promise 
of occupying in the most satisfactory and adequate fashion. 
As a monthly résumé of current literature it is uniqne. 

—Professor Kuight, of St. Andrew’s University, has dis- 
covered in Leicestershire, England, a large number of letters 
from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and others 
which are unpublished, and which were addressed to Sir 
George Beaumont, the painter. It is helleved that two 
large volumes will be required for their publication, and 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, ts said to have the work in» 
hand already. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has written the opening 
article for the ‘‘ Beecher Memoria!l’’ now being prepared 
for Mrs. Beecher and her family by Mr. Edward W. Bok, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to which Mr. Gladstone, President Cleve- 
land, the Dake of Argyll, and some seventy-five other dis- 
tinguished Americans and foreigners have also contributed 
articles. Only one hundred copies of the ‘‘ Memorial ”’ are 
intended for the public. 

—The ‘Saturday Review’’ mentions, as a curious fact 
connected with the Baffalo Bill show, that an extensive re- 
publication is going on in Eagland of Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels. ‘* [t seems,’’ it says, ‘‘ as if everybody who has paid 
a visit tothe Wild West at Earle’s Court must forthwith 
form the acquaintance of ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ 
‘ Leatherstocking,’ and ‘The Pathfinder.’ It thinks that in 
common justice Captain Mayne Reade ‘should have his 
share of the luck.’ ”’ 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 85, No. 28. 


JnouirING FRIENDS. 


subscriber sending an inguiry on any sulject to The Chris- 
‘dan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
tither throw: h The 
answer will be yiven as promptiv as practicable] 


Isendafew questions onthe subject of the two bDatures of 
Christ, etc P. W. 

Our friend’s questions show the contradictions of 
thought upon this subject, and need nct be stated here. 
Enough to state the principles which must gevern our 
thinking. (1) The divine nature and the human are homo- 
geneous, not heterogeneous like the components of an alloy. 
(2) God manifesting himseif in any nature must manifest 
himself under the limitations of that nature. (3) Christ de 
clared that both his words and his works were, without 
exception, the words and works of the Father who was in 
him. 


What is the fairest, most reliable, and most effective work on 
the subject of Spiritualism ? 

There are too many open questions on this eubject for 
any of the many books upon it to be, ifat all rellable, more 
than temporarily effective, except so far as regards the 
pretensions of Spiritualism to be a superior kind of religion. 
The ‘‘ Sdbiety for Paychical Research,’’ in England and in 


the United States, is accumulating materials for better 


answers tothe open questions. Their published proceed- 
ings contain papers of great value, and can be had of 


‘Triibner & Co., London, in parts, at about 2s. 6d. each. 


1. What was done with the drink offerings and oblations of 
wine required in the Mosaic ceremonial? 2 What was the typical 
meaning of those offerings? 3 Was fermented wine used in the 
passover feast? 4. How general is the use of unfermented wine 
in the communion services in the evangelical churches ? 

L. F. 

1. They were consumed by the priests and the sacrificers, 
and, as appears from Dent. xiv., 27-29, shared with certain 
others . 2. Thankegiving and communion in the gifts of God. 
3. It was. 4. We jadge it to be limited, but gradually 
spreading. 

1. What are the most instructive books in the Tiibingen school 
respecting the interier life and doctrine of the Apostolic age? 
2. Are you aware of any-university that has a course of studies 
for non-resident sti dents? 3. Where did the Congregat'oral 
church originate? . 

1. Except for a one-sided view of the subject you would 
not care to resgrt to Tiibingen. See Professor Fisher’s 
‘‘ Essays on the Supernatura) Origin of Christianity ” (Scrib- 
ner, New York). 2. Not inthis country, except, as at Har- 
yard, for an advanced degree. 3. At Scrooby, Nottingham- 
shire, England, in 1603, was formed the church which 
emigrated to America in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 1621. Half a 
century before this, says Eliot, ‘‘The first Congregational 
church since the days of primitive Christianity was 
gathered at Geneva,’ among English refugees from 
persecution. 


Urbana sends us a series of inquiries about Count Tolstol, and 
the book which he calls * My Religion.” 

See The Christian Union of January 7, 1886, and the ‘* New 
Englander,’’ February, 1887, for reviews of the Conunt's 
position. He is no materialist, but an extreme literalist in 
his interpretation of the wordsof Jesus. He representsone 
of several phases in which the corruptions of the Greek 
Church in Russia have provoked reaction both among the 
rude and the cultivated. As such we deem his work use- 
ful, not otherwise. 


K. B. C. will find under the title * Tennent,” in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclcpedia, the narrative of the Rev. Gilbert Ten- 
nent’s resuscitation from three days’ apparent death. 


Could not God do as much, or even more, for all men than he 
did for Paul (when he was converted en his way to Damascus), 
without infringing on the freedom of the will? Were he todoas 
much for all men, is it probable many would be lost? 

Ww. B.D 

Onr friend seems to be on a mistaken track. As we do 
not know Paul’s.mental experience antecedent to his change, 
we do not know kow much God did for Panl. It may be that 
God does even more for many who, apparently in vain, have 
the history of Christianity and the testimony of Christian 
lives before them, than he did for Paul. What God does 
for one as compared with another cannot be estimated till 
itis all done and manifest in the final issue. God’s ways 
of grace and of judgment, however beyond our ken, are 


impartial and equal. 


Is it true that the so-called ** Star of Bethlehem” has been 
seen by a Kentucky astronomer? And whatis it? B. 

We have answered this question before, in part. As the 
subject is being talked about generally just now, we reprint 
from an exchange an interview with Professor Pickering, 
of Harvard College : 

“ I looked for it Wednesday evening, when I heard that some 
Professor in Kentucky, unknown to me, had discovered its 
presence in the heavens, but I could not see it. I looked 
for it with the nakedeye It isn't there, and the chances of its 
appearance are very uncertain indeed. Astronomers are 
doubtful about it. Many of them do not believe it will come at 
all. I have received no official information from any quarter 
that the reappearance of the star had been noted by responsible 
astronomers. Should it make its reappearance. it would be an 
important astronomical phenomenon, and would be observed 
with great scientific interest all over the world. Its value to 
astronomical study can hardly be determined except upon its 
reappearance. Undoubtedly it would be of great value. and 
acientists would probably be enabled to ascertain its cause. 
Should it appear it would be made a special study at the Har- 
vard University observatory. Astronomers have but little 
authentic information about the so-called star of Bethlehem. 
The only reliable data are those secured by Tycho Brahe, the 


| celebrated Danish astronomer, in 1572, who discovered a very 
bright star in Cassiopeia, which was so brill‘ant that it could be 
seen with the naked eye inthe daytime. About 1260 there was 
a timilarstar, and there was probably one about 900, but there {s 
no certainty that they weretheysame. From this arose the idea 
that there is a star of Bethlehem which appears every 315 years 
orso. As to the belief that great misfortunes will oecur upon 
the earth as a result of the reappearance of the star, that is 
sheer nonsense. But just another word. There is no historical 
evidence whatever that the’star of Bethlehem is the star which is 
said to have appeared upon the birth of Chtist. The Bible speaks 
of it asthe ‘ Star of the East.’ Tunis could not have been the star 
of Bethlehem, as that did not appear in the east, but in the 
north.”’ 

Is the poem, “ If I should die to-night,’ given on page 12 of 
the last number (70) of The Christian Union, ia the article 
headed ** Do Not Wait,”’ a correct version’ I haveseen it before 
(in a better and simpler form, it seems to me) in ‘* Jess,’’ by 
H. R. Haggard, and supposed that it was firat published there. 

A. H. 

The poem was written, we believe, by a citizen of Phila- 
delpbia, whose name has escaped us. It was sent to Mr. 
Haggard by a lady correspondent, and supposed by him to 
have been written by her. As printed in ‘‘ Jess’’ it differs 
from the original, which we gave. Mr. Haggard has been 
accused of plagiarism for this use of the poem. This is too 
harsh a characterization of it, but it would certainly have 
been better to have stated in a foot-note that he was not 
the author. 


I am very desirous of finding more information about the life 
of Mrs. Anna Jameson than is given in the cyclopedias or bio- 
graphical dictionaries. Can you tell me whether there is any 
blography of her. or where I can learn particularly of her life? 
I have access to all her works, and wish only her personal 
history. C.G. M. 
A Life or Memoir of Mrs. Jameson was written by her 
niece, Gerardine Macphersom It may be obtained from 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston ( ($2 50). 


Where can I find the poem of! which the first lines are: 
“You may look and you may wonder 
Why there's none to save or help you ; 
Your own arm must bring salvation, 
You yourself the wine-press tread, 
For yourself the cross must carry, 
For yourself must bow the head. 
But the soul that passeth upward 
Through a way 80 steep and narrow 
That it bleedeth in the struggle, 
So expands upon the summit 
That to it there’s no returning.” 
P.8. 


Where can I find the poem entitled Cabin Philosophy ’’? One 
verse contains this sentiment, if pot the exact words, viz : 


**Taint allers de mightiest preacher 
Dat wears the pious look, 
And does de loudest banging 
On de kiver ob de book,” etc. 


There is also another poem similar in kind, that Iam anxious 

tosecure. The first line is, 

** Gwine to stan’ de 'zamination in de co't house in de sky.” 


We know of a good place fora good man; a man of family 
preferred. We want a shoemaker or a nice cobbler. He can 
find a first-class town, but the work is not always plenty. If we 
can combine the cobbling and a good barber, we should be 
happy, and he could make fine wages. We can furnish good 
rooms for the family, and a garden spot, and a spot for shoe 
bench and barber's chair; anda good man would find a per- 
manent home and profitable employment. Our town will not 
keep a shoemaker and family in good shape. Nor can a good 
barber live by his chair alone. But a man van do charmingly 
that can fillthe two places. Maybe some German is wanting 
such av extrachance fora home. We will help any one all we 
can. Will answer letters, etc, gladly. This is an awkward 
letter, but an invalid is writing it. and hardly knows what to 
write, any more than to whom to write. 
Yours to help somebody, 
BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 


If ‘*M.”’’ wouldtry the Persian insect powder I feel sure she 


would find that it ** will surely kill the Buffalo bug.” 
ONE OF THE SUFFERERS. 


FRANK H. JouHNson. 


J. B. asks for information as to a treatise on the condensing 
of smoke. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


There are more than sixty thousand persons confined 
in the penal institutions of the United States. 


The total receipts from the sale of the French Crown 
jewels were 6 864 000 francs, or $1,324 752. Tiffany's 
purchases amounted to $487, 956 956. 


The average age of European girls when they marry, 
according to a German statistician, is twenty-six years, 


while that of men is twenty-eight years. 


A blind beggar in London has on the card he wears 
plastered to his chest the words: ‘‘ Piease bestow a 
glance and a copper on one who can bestow neither.” 


The Berlin police photograph criminals in profile so 
as to show the left ear. The theory is that the features 
of the face change, but the ear does not, and also that 
no two persons have identical ears. 


The first omnibus in New York commenced running 
letters on both sides, and was a puzzie to most pedes- 


trians, who pronounced it variously. The name was 
generally supposed to be that of the owner. 


The monks of St. Bernard have brought the telephone 


| voice of his: 


in 1830. It had the word ‘‘omnibus” painted in large | 


| in telephonic communication with the Cantine de en 
and the village of St. Pierre, as also with the Cantine 
de Fontinte and the village of St. Chemy on the Italian 
side. 


In a tribunal at Paris the other day the judge sug- 
gested to a wordy lawyer that he had better be brief, 
and that worthy responded as follows: ‘‘ He is wrong, 
I am right, and your honor {s a good judge.” Then he 
satdown. Weare not told that he won his case, but 
he ought to. 


The London police are being taught shorthand to 
enable them to put on paper quickly the results of their 
investigations and examinations. There are numerous 
occasions on which a policeman would be glad to be 
able to take a rapid note of some incident which he 
witnessed or conversation that he heard. 


It appears from the last report of the Commissioner 
of Education of the United States that there are in our 
country 365 colleges and unifversities, manned by 4,836 
instructors, and attended by 65,728 pupils. These in- 
stitutions own property, in productive funds, grounds, 
and buildings, to the amount of $105,307,117. 


A man who died in England lately left legacies to the 
extent of £55 000, and stipulated for a brass band at his 
funeral and a banquet to the mourners. By the time 
the last bones of the banquet had been picked clean, it 
was ascertained that his whole possessions consisted of 
a thirty shilling horse and £3 worth of coarse hay: 


A capital writer, in a capital story, in a capital maga- 
zine, points out in the following sentence a new method 
of packing a camp outfit: ‘‘ There they found awaiting 
them Mr. Rogers’s roomy farm wagon, to which were 
harnessed two big, splendid-looking horses, and which 
already contained their provisions, camp outfit, and a 
quantity of hay for them to sit upon.”—[Kirke Munroe 
in ‘*‘ Why the Roady Rangers went Hungry,” ‘‘ Harper’s 
Young People.” 


A correspondent in Canada writes us as follows in 
reference to the enforcement of the Scott Act in the 
province of Ontario: ‘‘The Scott law is being vigor- 
ously enforced in some counties. Several violators of | 
the law have been severely fined, and a few others have 
been sent ‘to prison. In soms localities faithful execu- 
tors of the law endanger their lives and property. No 
lives hava so far been taken, but residences have been 
set on fire, and horses and cattle have been maimed.” 


Colonel White’s experiments on the resistance offered 
by a bank of snow to a rifis bullet, which were made 
recently at Ottawa, were most interesting. It was found 
that the Martini bullets fired into a bank of well-packed 
snow were completely spent after traversing a distance 
of not more than four feet. Snider bullets, in hard- 
packed snow mixed with ice, but not hard enough to 
prevent digging into it with a sheet-fron shovel, did not 
penetrate more than about four feet; in perfectly dry 
snow, packed by natural drift, but capable of being 
easily crushed in the hand, a bullet penetrated about 
four feet, and in loose drifted dry snow less than seven 
feet, though fired from points — twenty or thirty 
yards distant.—[ Witness. 


Here is a little story which does not seem to be in- 
appropriate to this assiza time. Everybody knows that 
Sir Henry Hawkins has the deserved reputation of 
being a very witty man as well as a keen judge. 


| The other cay he very neatly combined these two 


qualities at the expense of a prisoner who, I should 
| ented if he was at all sensitive, would preferably have 


| experienced a severe sentence to such a severe speech. 
| The prisoner, it appears, pleaded guilty to a charge of 


larceny, and then, on second thought3, withdrew the 
plea and declared himself to be innocent. The case was 
tried, and the jury, affected by this amiable uncertainty 
on the part of the accused, kindly acauitted him. Then 
said Sir Henry Hawkins, in that calm, clear, cutting 
“Prisoner, a few minutes ago you said 
} you were a thief; now the jury say you are a Har. 
Consequently you are discharged !"—['uceds Mercury. 


An Odessa letter to the London ‘‘ News” says: ‘‘I 
have the authority of a superior post-cffice official for 
stating that during the recent Nihilist scare no less than 
forty-five per cent. of the whole of the letters passing 
through the Russian post were opened. This calcula- 
tion does not include the correspondence of a large 


class of suspects whose letters are always opened as a 


matter of course. My informant explained to me that 
the staff employed for this purpose does not regularly 
belong to the post-office, and there is very slight control 
over it, more especially in the provincial centers. The 
danger to private correspondence, it seems, is not so 
much in opening and perusing the ordinary letters, but 
the officials do not act up to their instructions in reclos- 
ing and fastening them. They have, on the contrary, 
an ugly habit of bundling innocent letters into the fire 


into their service of mercy. The famous hospice is now | 


rather than take the trouble of making them up again, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The following are the dates of the 
 Commencemen's of some of the prin- 
cipal colleges and universities: Colum- 
bia, June 8; Vassar, June 8; Tabor 
College, Juve 15; Brown, June 15; Tufts, 
June 15; Rochester, June 15; Cornell, 
June 16; Carleton Coijlege at Northfield, 
June 16; Untversity of City of New York, 
June 16; Wellesley, June 21; Smith, 
June 22 ; Iowa College, June 22; Prince- 
ton, June 22; Dartmcou h, June 23; Mt. 
Holyoke, June 23; Bowdoin. June 23; 

B,loit, June 23; Yale, June 29; 
June 29; Oberlin, June. 29; Williams, 
June 29; Bates, June 30 ; Michigan Ual- 
versity, June 30 ; Wesleyan (Conn), June 
30. 


The closing Sunday sermou of the year 
at Cornell University was preached last 
Sunday by the Rev. Joseph Twitchell, of 
Hartford, Conn. Tne Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott will deliver the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 


-A lerge delegation of students from 
Wesleyan will attend Mr. Moody’s sum- 
mer school for Bibie study at Ml. Hermon 
this vacation. 


The address before the Adelphic Unton 
Soclety at Willlams will be delivered this 
year by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge. The Rev. A. E Kittredge, 
D D, will deliver the address before the 
Young Men’s 

The Rav. L. of Boston, 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon before 
Atlanta Uaiversity on M ay 22. 


At Aun Arbor ‘this is the sem! centen 
nial year, and Faculty and students will 
unite In making the observance of the 
occasion & memorable one. 

Columbia Co:l2ge holds it3 one hundred 
and thirty-tnird Commencement this 
week, At the meeting of the Trustees of 
Columbia College in May $2 200 was 
appropriated for constructing a new 
gallery around the college library. The 
work on-this galiery has now vegun, and 
tt will be fialehed in August. At the last 
meeting of the Trustees for the summer 
a letter was received from a friend of the 
college cffsring to give $1000 for the 
fitting up of fifty desks for students of the 
senior classes. Room for these desks 
could be obtained, it was stated by Libra- 
rian Dewey, by building a floor over the 
alcoves of the library. The offer was 
considered by the Trustees, and referred 
to acommittee for action. The college 
Hbrary now numbers about 93.000 vol- 
umes, and fa steadily increasing. 


- At Mount Holyoke also this is in the 
semi-centennia!. Professor W. 8. Tyler 
will deliver the historical address, or, if 
De. Tyler's bealth not permit, it will 
be given by President Seelye, of Amherst. 
Among those expected are Governor 
Ames, ex Governor Robinson, President 
Scelye, of Amherst and Northampton, Dr. 
William Taylor, of New York, Missa Free- 
man, of Wellesley, Evangelist D. L, 
Moody, and many others of national 
repute, 


Commencement Weck at the University 
of the City of New York begins Sunday, 
June 12, at8 rm with the Baccalaureate 
sermon by ex Chancellor Howard Crosby 
DD, in the Uatverstty Piace Caurch, 
Oo Monday, June 13, at 8 pm, the class 
day exerciaes wiil be the Asbury 
Caurch, next door to the Uatversity. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday are the entrance 
examinations. Oa Taureday, June 16, 
at 8PM, the Commencement will take 
p'ace to the Academy of Mus'c 
June 17, the Alumni § clety will meet in 
toe Usiversity Butluicg -The pubic are 
Inviied Saaday, Mooisy, and Taoursdsey 
éevenlugs. 

Toere will be tweive speakers at the 


Yale Commeaocemest Toe valedictorian 
T. H. Curtiss, of New Havea, and the 


salutatorian is C. L. Brownson, of New 
Canaan. One hundred and four of the 
149 members of-the graduating class of 
Yale College tell, in the 87 Class Book, 
what their college expenses have been. 
Of these, 55 have kept expense accounts, 
and 10 have preserved partial records of 
thelr expenditures.” The remainder have 
presumably estimated as nearly as possible 
their expenses. Oa the basis of these 
answers, the average expense of freshman 
year was $834.98; of sophomore year, 
$931.91; and the junior year, $999 82. 
Inasmuch as the figures are necessarily 
compiled before the end of the senior 
year, an element of estimate enters into 
all senior expenses. One hundred and 
eleven men have given a careful estimate 
of their expenses for senior year, of which 
the average is 28. 


The Boston Vatversity graduates thirty- 
two students in the School of Liberal Arts 
this year. Blshop R. 8. Foster preached 
the Baccalaureate. Degreés were con- 
ferred on fifty-nine graduates of the 
Schoo) of ‘Technology. 


At Princeton eighty-two men graduate 
this year, seventy of whom are in the 
classical department. In accordance with 
Dr. McCosh’s purpose to make his college 
as large and as handsome as possible, the 
construction of no less than three build 
ings is in contemplation. The corner- 
stone of the art schoo] and of the biological 
labora'ory will be laid at Commencement, 
while the plan of the third, a chemical) 
laboratory, is belng drawn up by Pro 
fessor Cornwall. The art school, when 
completed, will be one,of the finest build- 
ings st 


Charles A. Shaffer, Professor of 
Chemistry in Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been elected and has 
accepted the presidency of Iowa Siate 
University, at Iowa City. He {ts Dean of 
the Literary Faculty at Cornell. 


The General (Congregationa!) Assocla- 
tion of Southern California has just been 
formed, embracing al] the churches of that 
order (about twenty). Tne State of Call 
fornia is so large, being 900 miles in ex- 
tent from north to south, or as far as 
from Maine to South Carolina, that it was 
found to be impracticable to combine all 
the churches, as heretofore, in one body. 
Besides, churches are multiplying fast in 
the southern section, to which there Is an 
immense 


The York of the Ual- 
versity will assemble in annual convoca. 
tion this year at the capital at Aibany, on 
July 5,6, and 7. The convocation wil) 
be opened with the annual address by 
Chancellor Pierson, who will be followed 
by Chairman Oren Root, with the report 
of the Executive Commiitee. The follow- 
ing are the arrangements for the first day : 
Paper, ‘‘ The Eljucation of the Working 
Classes,” by the Rav. Luke Grace, of 
Niagara University. Discussion opened 
by the Rav. Father Conway, 8. J., of 
Canisius College. Afternoon seeslun— 


Paper, ‘‘ The Teaching of Mental Sclencej} 


in Schools,” by Principal Samuel Thurber, 
of Miltoa, Mass. Discussion cpened by 
President Truman J. Backus,of Brooklyn. 
Paper, ‘‘The Siudy of Law as a Part of 
General Education,’ by Professor F. M. 
Burdick, Hamilton College. 


A correspondent writes: The present 
session of Roanoke College shows the 
best moral and religious record in the 
history of the iosiitutlon. When it is 
remembered that the college draws its 
pa'ronage from fourteen 8 ates and Ter 
ritories. and raaks third among the Ligher 
iostitutiona of Virgiota ia the number of 
stujen's enrolled, is certalaly remark 
that ali the youog men at R-anoke. 
except nias, are memobers of the Young 
Men's Cirlstlaa Adsoclstioa, aad that 


neatly allare also 109M Jara of caurcae 8. 


Besides the regular and special meetings 
of the association, five prayer-circles meet 
regularly on Sunday evenings, and two 
workers’ training classes on Mondays for 
the systematic study of the Bible. Much 
Interest is felt in missions, and ten mem- 
bers of these training classes look forward 
to work in the foreign field. 

Benjamin Franklin, one of the most far- 
sighted statesmen and sagacious publicists 
of the formative period of our institutions, 
journeyed from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
when far advanced in years, to lay the 
foundation stone of Franklin College. He 
was one of its most liberal patrons ; and 
in this year, when the college, with im- 
posing lilerary and musical exercises, will 
celebrate its centennial, Franklin will 
have a fit eulogist in Dr. William Pepper, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, of which also Franklin was founder. 
Marshall College, founded in 1837 at Mer 
cereburg, was joined with Franklin in 
1853, and so the united college has both a 
centennial and semi-centennial to cele. 
brate. Judge Hughes, of the United 
State District Court, Virginia, will pro. 
nounce the eulogy on Chief Justice Mar. 
shall, 


James Mark Baldwin, A.M. Ph.D, a 
present assistant professor of modern 
languages in Princeton College, has 
accepted a call tothe chair of metaphysics 
at the Lake Forest University. Piofessor 
Baldwin has won some distinction by his 
translations of foreign metaphysic | 
treatises, and also by original work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HYMNS 


METRICAL PSALMS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ENLARGED. 
=—oesc_ By THOMAS MACKELLAR. 
‘They are rich, devout, tender, spiritual—much 


at the same vein as those of F. W. Faber, Miss 
Waring, Miss Kimball, and Miss Havergal. They 
are full of the melody that stills the throbbing 
Boston Herald. 


‘Thy tender and sweet hymns are, to my think- 
ing, much better than a Jarge part of the hymns 
<a at the present time.’’—John G. Whittier. 


* You could not have been better employed than 
in writing such a work. The hymns are conceived 
in the right spirit, and there is a fine vein of poe 
through them.’’—Pres. Jas. McCosb, D. 


‘The volume breathes spiritual fragrance every- 
where. May its fragrance go over the whole ear 
and tell for eternity upon many thousands.” 
Bonar, D.D. 


‘You have been far too modest in producing such 
a number of choice hymns and withholding them 
from the church and the world so long. The lan- 
guage and versification seem to me of remarkable 
and Ray Palmer, D.D. 


“We do not wonder that some of these pieces 
have been inserted in various hymnals, for they are 
worthy of it. A fair proportion of the hymns will 
vet be used by the thurch of God in this country. 
We congratulate the author upon his gift of song. 
He of honor among those who sing 
the Lord.”"—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, England. 


“Mr. MacKellar’s lyrics are, in substance, true 
hymns, full of ripe experience and of the sim- 
plicity and fervency of faith, hope, and charity.’ 
M. Bird, Lehigh University. 


‘Hymns of rare culture, grace, 
devoutness. 


passion, and 
The verses are musical, chaste, and 
refined. The thoughts are elevating, stimulating, 
Chronicle, Oldham, England. 


“ There is a sweet, reverent vein flowing through 
these hymns, as of the rippling of a gentile stream, 
and many will find words that will encourage, 
strengthen and ey” them in the pilgrimage to 
the better land. Methodist. 

“The communion of saints will give thanks to 
Mr. MacKellar for this collection of his hymns. 
Some of them rise to an excellence which will 
make them to be treasured and precious.’’—The 


Lutheran. by PORTER & COATES. 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia. 


> 

Some one of our five magazine 
should be 1n every tamilv where 
there are children. BABYLAND, 
50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5. 
D. LotHrop Company, Boston. 


Cc 

M Five Cations a dell ious, 
mperance beverage. treng' pone and 

Ses tin blood its qurity snd 

toall Bold by druggists and storekeepers everyw 


Suiday-Schovl Banners. An Uiustrated oir- 


J. & Lamb, Carmine Brest, News York, 


SUMMER MUSIC 
SUMMER LEISURE 


In the Cottage by the Sea—the Lake—the Mvunt 
ain—vest{u! hours pass much more pleasantly 
with a mixture of Music and Song. 

TAKE WITH YOU THERE 


The Good Old Songs we used to Sing 


Paper, $1. Bada., $1.2. 115 Son Full Piano 
accompaniment. Sing them in‘ The Bright Rosy 
Morning, Stilly Night,” **On the Ocean 
the Ingle fae. ” Not @ poor song 
n boo 


The bestof piano music is found tn the new PIANO 
‘ LASSIt's, or of easier grades in VOUNG 

be seen in LASSICS, and 
RONG ‘LASSICS ron LOW VOICES. 21. 


#2. and also G f th 
Gems‘ of Strauss Gome of the 


quantity of the most brilliant music extant. 


50 cts . and College & 
| War Songs should be on band ass jolly 


music, 


|The Life of Franz Liszt ¥2,,974 the 


Mendelssohn, $1.50, are the newest of books of 
Musical Literature. Send for lista. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrspn & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


SONCS FOR THE TIMES! 


The Prohibition Bogle Gall. 


BY H H HAWLEY. 


Just tied is needed for these days of activity in 
the Temperance cause 


Price, $15 per 100 a ; single copies by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago 
LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GRAPHIO AND COMPLETE. 


12mo, 120 pages, in handsome paper cover. 


Price, 275 cents 
RAND. & 


PUBLISHED BY 
148 to 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 


McNALLY 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 


Szunp ror CaTALocuE. 


& NCERIAN 
SIT 


EL PENS: 


Are The Best 


HENRY WARD BEEC 


tic 
sells all others 10 tol. The Splen- 


didly Sells like wildfire. nce no hindranos 
tor we pay the t Preignt and give Extra Terms, Send f for ol- 


Lakes 
Underwear 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘The most com- 
plete information furnished, . nd care- 
ful attention given to special rders. 


Broadway & 2oth Street, N. Y. 


E. W. PECK & CO. 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2lst 
and 22d 8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


permanent, 


oeay black, and 
proved by washing, ae all 
who have worn the goods 
w'llingly No 

epectal care 

it, and the bose 
be wash~<d as if white, 

for Price List 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 
ddvortisoment in The Chisstian — 


ELSON’S 


Approved by all Evangelical 


4 NELSON & SONS 


Lord & la ylor, 
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until he was insensible. 


vention made two eeriove mistakes. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Ths Voice” publishes an editorial upon the proj. 
ect that the platform of the Probibftion party be 
broadened and that a ‘‘ National Reform party” be 
formed. It says that itis not vet ready to favor this 
action, but that the proposed name ifs a good one, and 
that the time will probably come when the reform 
elements of the country wiil be ready to unite under it. 


_» It suggests that the Prohibition leaders should serlously 


consider the advisability of indorsing the following 


principles : 

The restriction of monopolies. 

' The taxation of great wealth under single control in a 
ratio increasing with the increase of this wealth. 

' The Government to control the railroads and tele- 
graphs. 

The enforcement of Civil Service Reform in all branches 
of the Governmert service. 

State and National comm'ttees which shall arbitrate 
between capital and labor to be carefully provided for. 

A tariff enacted to anvly only where there is reason to 
believe that a foreign industry ean be fostered into a suc- 
cessful Americanincustry ... Where protec'ion {is not an 
absolute necessity there shall be no protection; and if the 
revenue from this source is not sufficient, direct taxation 


to be resorted to. 
—F Woman snffrage, the non-licensing of vice, and an 


orderly Sabbath. 

Except on the question of tariff reform, this fe a rad- 
ical platform. The time, however, wf]! probshly come 
when America, !'k® ev ry other country, will havea 
conservative, a liberal, and a radical party. At present | 
our radical reformers sre utterly disorgan's:d, but the 
** Volce’s”” programme preeents the Ifues upon which 
they are thinking. 


The liquor men of Bridgeton, N. J., have furnished 
the anti saloon ag'tators with ‘‘ another bloody shirt to 
wave.” Their victim was Mr. Frank C. Smith, the 
attorney of the Law and Order Sceclety of the county. 
and ‘“‘the life and soul of the rrosecution conducted 
against the liquor men of Svuth New Jersey” He was 
attacked on the etreet ahout eleven o'clock at night by 
three ruffians. who frat rot'en-egged him, then knocked 
him down with a club, and finally beat and kicked him 


The Galveston ‘‘ News,” the most widelv circulated 
paper in Texss, and the leading organ cf the Demo 
cratic party, announced at the beginning of the probibt 
tion campaten that it would bar {ts columns against a)! 
communications intended tc marufacture sentiment for 
or against prohibition, and that correspondents having 
views to express on the question or statements to make 
not of the nature of news would have to psy full adver- 
tising rates. This arrencs ment has turned out to bea very 
clever stroke of busiress mansgement, and, eccording to 
the Prohibiticnists, has made the paper practically the or. 
gan of their cpporenis Day after day the lfquor com. 
mittee has published fn it: advertfing columns letters 
from more or less prominent men, without regard to 
length or consequent expense. As the Prohibitionists 
have not the money to pay for the use of these columns, 
the attacks go unanswered. 

Nevertheless, the prospects of the Prohfhittonists are 
exceedingly good. The Dailss Anti Prohibition Con 
In the firet place, 
the liqucr interests did not keep themee)ves sufficiently 
in the background, and, in the s cond place, one of the 
leading epsakers made scurrilous attacks upon the 
clerzy. 

The writer cf this paragranh recently had a talk with 
an inteliigent business man from Texas, who was himeelf 
a drinker. The conversation had been upon the sub- 
ject of high licerse. The Texan had satd that he was em 
phatically oprored to it. ‘If right?for one man to sel] 
liquor,” he sald, “itisrightfor another. 1 don’t belleve 
in this idea of shutting down on the s8’09n keepers who 
haven’t money and Griving all the business into the 
bands of those who can * fford to pay $500. If saloons 
are a bad thing, you ought to shut them cff altogether. 
That’s what I sm going to vole for this fa'l.” In reply 
to the inquiry what be himself would do if prohibition 
were adcpted, he replied, ‘‘I am going to have my own 
private jug in my cwn private Loure. Because I don’t 
always act right ia no reason why I shouldn't vote right. 
A great many drinking men in Texas feel in just the 
game way. If the vote wcrc taken now, proh'bition 


would cerry the State.” 


The “‘ Voice” ccrresponcent in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
reports that in the colleges of that S:ate the prohtbition 
sentiment is overwhe)ming. In Kalamazoo Collegea 
‘straw vote’ recently tsken showed that 105 students 
were for prohibition and only one againstit. The lnter- 
Collegiate Prohibition Arsociation is to publish a paper 
in Chicago called the ‘‘ Siudents’ Stateaman.” 


a Tribune ” dispatch from Fargo, Dakota, states 
that, while the Territory is to vote in November upon the 
question of division, as provided by the Legislature, that 


| 


matter is almost ‘ost sight of in the agitation over prohi- 
bition. The Legislature enacted that each county might 
vote on the license question upon prtition of one-third of 
the voters. option or prohibition conventions are 
being called dn nearly all the counties outside of the 
Biack Hills and the new railroad sections. A general 
prohibition campaign is being inaugurated, and it {fs 
beifleved that nearly sixty out of elgbty counties will 
vote out the liquor traffic next November. 


‘The Lesgue for Freedom and Right” (Bund ffr 
Fretheit nnd Recht) has sixty-eleht branches {n Ohio 
and 12500 members. The ‘‘Champion of Freedom 
and Right,” printed in Chicago, {s quoted by the ‘‘ North- 
western Christian Advocate” as proclaiming ‘‘ Haddock’s 
sudden death a just retribution for his uncalled-for 


intermeddling.” 


It appears that Dr W. T. Northrup, who was re 
cently murdered ‘n Haverbi!] Ohio. was not a martyr. 
The quarrel was a purely pe:sonal one. 


Representative Crain, of Texas, recently bad a talk 
with President Cleveland on the subjact of temperance 
The President was very noncommittal. He saw no 
rearon to chject to the drinking of wine and beer in 
moderation, but regarded intemperance asa very grave 
national! evil, etc., etc. 


President Woodman, of the Excise Commission, sald 
in a recent talk with the writer that the polfcemen of 
this city had a way of makipgall their arrests in perhaps 
one or two of the ssloons on their beats. The remain- 
ing barrooms would be reported as altogether orderly 
and law-abiding. The Commissioner did not indicate 
any opinion as to what fee the policemen were in the 
habit of requiring before licensing a saloon to conduct 
its business as it pleased. 


An -crdinance proposing to author’z: the sale of beer 
and wine after 2 pm on Sundays was Intreduced In 
the Cleveland Board of Aldermen recently. Next day 
the ‘‘P.ain Dealer,” the Democratic organ, came out 
with an exceedingly vigorous editorial protest against 
the proposition, declaring that it was wrong, that it was 
opposed by the sober, industrious, inteliizent, law- 
aiding people of the city, and that ‘‘ the party under- 
taking to carry the responsibility of throwing open the 
saloons on Sunday will have a load that may make it 


tired.” This utterance fe both surprising and significant. 


Rockdale County. Ga , has a peculfar lfquor law. In 
that county liquor fs sold by only one person. He is 
appotnted hy the grand jury to sell for medicinal] pur- 
poses, and {is not allowed to keep more than ten gallons 
of spirits on hand at one time. 


Ex Governor St. John, of Kansas, said fn a recent 
lecture at Chicago, referring to Francis Murphy: ‘‘ I am 
wiiling to get into Mr. Murphy’s wagon and ride with 
him a3 long as he goes my road. If his wagon stops, it 
is no reason why I should fall out with Mr. Murphy. 
I should keep on my road on foot.” 


The temperance movement is steadily gaining ground 
in D-nmark. It is reported that there are now about 
35,000 pledged total abstainers In that country, | 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The success of most enterprises in this matertalistic 
country and city appears to be reckoned chiefly from 
the money standpoint, and this is true quite as much of 
undertakings in the world of art as in that of commerce 
For the figures that foot up the disbursements and the 
profits (or losses) of a great opera company at the end 
of the sea:on are often like to stagger one with their 
hugeness. 

As showing the proportion of a single item of the sum 
to‘al, the following statistics of comparison are inter- 
esting : 

‘*In contrast with the enormous salaries paid to grand 
opera singers in this country, a few figures regarding this 
feature of the Berlin opera-houses furnish suggestive 
reading. To ra theaters in his capital the Emperor an- 
nually makes an allowance of $110,000, though even with 
this subscription the opera accounts contrive te show a 
deficit. The salaries are numerous rather than heavy. 
The director only gets $2,500 a year; the leader of the 
orchestra, $1,500 Niemann, their great tenor, who is now 
starring in New York, has to sing eight times a month for 
six months, and gets $185 a night. Niemann gets $17,500 
for three months in New York. Betz, the baritone, seems 
even better paid. He sings oftener, and gets $10.000 
a@ year, the year being eight months. The prima donna 
sings nine months—about sixty-five times durirg that 
season—and draws $8000, while her predecessor, Lilli 
Lehman, gets $13,000 for singing three months in New York, 
besides leave of absence whenever she desires to sing in 
concert or oratorio. In this connection it may be stated 
that the prime donne of the Paris Grand Opera, Krauss and 
Fides-Devries, make £6,000 a year each; Lassalle, the 
leading tenor, £5,000, and Faure, the baritone, £60 a night, 


i 
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Sarah Bernhardt got the same sum at the Porte St. Martin. 
Judic gets £40 a night at the Varidtés. At the Opera 
Comique the four leading artists are paid at the rate of 
£320 per month. The societaires of the Francais who have 
a whole share make abont £2 400. Daubray, of the Palais 
Royal, has a salary of £1,600; Dailly, of the same house, 
£1,500 ; and Dupuis, of the Variétés, £1,200 Among the 
Music Hall favorites Theresa drew £20 nightly from the 
Alkazar, and the ‘great’ Paulus makes his £12 a night 
regularly from one end of the year to the other.”’ 


It is no wonder that American impresarios put up 
the prices of opera tickets when they in turn have to 
pay such sums to the aingers. 


A recent writer in the Boston ‘‘ Saturday Evening Ga- 
zxtte” tellsa good storyof Von Bulow, whieh, although 
it has been often reprinted, is still good currency. Says 
the narrator - 


** When Von Bfilow was here, I met that disciple of the 
ultra-classical in music frequently. On one occasion—it was 
at a Harvard concert, if I remember right—our seats 
chanced to be side by side, and all through the performance 
he kept murmuring, Beautiful! beautifnl!’ in ecstatic 
manner, but invariably accompanying these little breathings 
of delight with a discontented grunt. I thought at first that, 
while admiring the music, he was displeased by the manner 
in which it was interpreted ; but he invariably applauded at 
the end of each performance, and with every appearance of 
sincerity. This was perplexing; but the great man was 
eccentric, and I attributed his gruntings to some peculiarity 
that bad fastened upon him. At the end of the concert we 
went forth together, and were scarcely in the street when he 
touched my arm and said, without further preparation : ‘ I 
am dying to be vulgar, commonplace ; anything but respect- 
able. Respectability is driving me crazy. I want to hear 
some common music. Teke me where I can he drunk on 
musical beer. I am tired of musical Burgundy !’ I thought 
he was posing for effect; in fact, I think so now; but he 
assured me that he was in solemn earnest; that he was 
eager to hear what he called ‘some delightful disreputable 
music,’ in some place where he could lie back and Jisten to 
‘exquisitely incorrect harmony and charmingly disgraceful 
tunes, only sixteen rhythmical bars in length.’ He desired 
to obtain this luxury in some out-of.the-way place not likely 
to be visited by the tone elect who would force him 
to blush for his degradei musical appetite. I made an ap- 
pointment with him to go to a musical show, when he 
grasped my hand heartily and greeted me as his ‘ /ieber 
Mephistopheles.’ Before night. however, I received a note 
from him, in which he said: ‘ Paradise is not forme. I am 
coward. I am chained tohigh art. Idarenot go> Weep 
for me! I have bought a enllection of negro melodies 
arranged for the accordion. Over these! will gloat in the 
privacy of my own chamber. Come to metomorrow. We 
will enjoy them together. If you know an accordion virtu- 
oso bring him with you. But remember! to himI am not 
Von Bilow, but Mr. Schultze.’ ” 


*' Indeed, it is a difficult matter to write music that shall 
at once be original and ‘catchy.’ With the few notes of 
the ecales s'mple and chromatic, any arrangement of notes 
that an auditor can remember must suggest some tune that | 
antedates it. There is not the scope and variety in notes 
that there is in words.”’ 

In reply to the above statements, made in an article 
oa ‘‘ Musica] Thefts” in the Chicago ‘‘ News Letter,” 
the Chicago “‘ Indicator ” says, with much trutb, that— 


**This statement is startling if true, for it leaves us with 
nothing new in music to hope for. We shall soon be told 
by some wise head that it is difficult to write original ideas 
with a limited alphabet of twenty-six letters. Men continue 
to write, however; and if perchance an expression Of 
thought runs in a channel some other writer may have 
struck, no one feels that literary men are no longer original. 
When musical thought cannot find expression ‘with the 
few notes of the scales simple and chromatic,’ and still be 
original, then will brains cease to act, and ears to hear 
sound. Because men find it easier to steal ideas than to 


hunt for them is no sign that they cannot be found.”’ 


It is a curious fact, however, in this connection, and 
one which we refer to with no intention of disagreement 
with the ‘‘ Indicator’s ” idea, that there are often met in 
music passages in the works of different composers 
which have an astonishing similarity, the famous pas- 
sage in Mendelssohn’s overture to the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and the Mermaid’s Song in Weber’s 
Oberon” beiug a case in point. And recently we 
encountered a passage in one of Saint-Saena’s most admi- 
rable works which {s for all the world like a passage in 
one of Schubert's much-played marches, or at least has | 
so much of the Schubert characteristic as to reca]) that 
writer very vividly. But no one would ever think of 
taxing a man like Saint-Saens, whose genius is £0 pecul- 
larly individual, with plagiarism, although no less a 
giant than old Handel! is said to have started the prece- 
dent in that cort of thing for the men of to-day; and in 
Rocketro’s ‘‘ Life of Handel,” if we remember rightly, 
the charges are fairly well authenticated. When one 
comes to consider, however, the huge mass of oratorios 
and operas which old George Frederick turned out, as a 
mill does boxes, it is hardly to be wondered at that now 
and then his memory should have a ‘‘lapsus” and 
work in something which he previously had heard, and 
— very likely, he imagined to be quite his own 
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June 9, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


"MINISTERIAL PERSON ALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


~—€. H. BReute was insta’led as pastor of the 
church in East Rockaway, L. I, on June 1. 

—E. ©. Oakley accepts a call to the First 
Church of San Bernard!no, (al. 

—-Charles Wheatherbee died at Nashua, N. H. 
ov May 29. 

—Erastus Blakeslee, of the Second Church of 
Fair Haven, Conon , has received a call to be- 
come the President of the University in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

—J. W. Whittaker was ordained as acting 
pastor of the Sanford Street Church in Spring 
field, Mass , on June 1, 

—-George A. Oviatt, of Sudbury, Mass., died in 
that place on June 1, at the age of seventy-six 
He had been in the pastorate for about forty 
years. 

—W. P. Mann has received a call from Win- 
throp, Me. 

—H. C. Hovey has “eee installed as pastor of 
the Park Street Church in Bridgeport, Conn, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—E. B. Hubbel! has been chosen as assistant 
pastor of the church in Eau Claire, Wis. 

—F. H. Marling, of the Fourteenth Street 
Church, has resigned, and bis re-ignation has 
‘been accepted. He goes to Montreal. 

—James McFarland has accepted the call of 
the Central City Church of Colorado 

—W. D. Ward has become pastor of the church 
in Princeton, Ind. 

—E. F. Johnson accepts a call to Hillsdale, 
Pa. | 

EPISCOPAL. 


—A. G. Baker, of St. James's Church in Perkt- 

omen, Pa.. has resigned. 

—J. P.D Lloyd, of Michigan City, Ind., ac- 
cepts a cal] to St. Paul’s Church, Riverside, 711. 

—G. C. Curry, of St. Luke’s Church in Phila- 
delpbia, preached his farewell sermon on May 
29. 

—George F. Reed has assumed the rectorsh!p 
of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Edward P. Chittenden, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., forme’ly a Congregational minister, has 
just been ordained as a priest of the Episcopal 
Church. 

—W. F Adams, of Vicksburg, Miss., has ac- 
cepted the election as bishop of the Diocese of 
Easton, Md. 

—A. J. Thompson, aseistant minister of 8&t. 

-Paul’s Chapel! in this city, has resigned. 

—Richard Ellerby, of Grace Church, Topeka, 
Kan., has resigned, and will go to Parsons, in 
the same State. 

—Edward Ritchie, of St. Stepben'’s Church, 
Florence, N. J., will become assistant rector at 
Memorial Church of the Holy Comforter, Phil- 
adelphia. 

OTHER CHURCHES, - 


—Granville Moody, so well known as “the 
fighting Methodist parson.”’ died from the effects 
of an accident on June 4 at Mount Vernon, Ia. 
He was seventy-six yearsold. He was wounded 
at the battle of Stone River, and at the close of 
the war received the title of brevet brigadier- 
general. 

—Selden Gibbert was installed as pastor of the 
Unity Church, Allston, Mass., May 31. 

—E W. Porter, of Lake Village, N. H., has 
’ been called to the Free Baptist Church at Black- 

stone. 

—Supply Chase, one of the first Baptist Home 
Miasionaries and a Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau during the war, died in New 
York on June 2. 

—Edwin Dennett, of Wayne, Me., accepts a 
call to the Baptist Church in Franklin, Mass. 

 _O P Gifford, of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church of Boston, has decided to accept his call 
to Chicago. 

—V.B Stevenson, of the Unitarian church of 
Ware, Mass., has resigned. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


Canon Wilberforce, from London, has 
been delivering temperance lectures in 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Montreal to im- 
mense audiences. 

The Rev. W. W. Percival and J. Had. 
don withdrew from the Methodist Confer- 
ence, Britise Columbia. The former has 
joined the Presbyterian and the latter the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 

The Methodist Book and Publishing 
House, Toronto, has bad a prosperous 
year. The committee met early in May 
and donated $5000 from the profits to 
the fund in aid of aged ministers, widows, 
and children of deceased ministers. 

Victoria Usiversity has closed the moet 
successful year in its history. The num 
ber of graduates who received their B A. 
was thirty-two. The total number of 
graduates is now 2,219, of whom 542 are 
in arts. The honorary degree of DD. 
was conferred on the Rev. B. Lane, M.A., 
New York; J. C. Aantliff, M.A., B.D., 


4 Montreal; W. Pirritte, Orangeville; W. 8. 


born. 

The Rev. Mersrs. Hunter and Croas- 
ley, Methodist evangeiis's have been 
laboring for six weeks at Port Hope, and 
received the names of 80 persons who 
received good at the serv ccs 

A bill has passed the Q whec Legisla- 
ure to Incorporate the J-sufts. Cardinal 
Taschereau, as well as many Protestants, 
opposed the measure, but Premier Mercier 
said the P».pe was in favor of the Scciety, 
and so we may iofer that anything that the 
Pope of Rome approves must find favor 
in Quebec. Why the present Pope tn 
dorses the Jesuits we know not, for his 
predecessors regarded them as disturbers 
of the peace. 

Dean Carmichael, of Montreal, a dis- 
tinguished evangelical clergyman, hs 
written a book on organic union among 
all Protestant churches. Thea book ts 
written ina fine spirit, and even should 
tha wish of its author not be accomplished 
in its entirety, it will do good by mitigat 
ing the acerbity which is too often dis 
played by one denomination toward 
another, C ALN. 


ART AND INDUSTRY FOUR HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


In a lecture by Mr. William Morris in 
London lately, on the topic given above. 
he said that the tendency of feudalism was 
to destroy the old Iccal liberties of the 
people ; ita very arbitrariness made the 
upper clasees helpless. There was no cap 
{tal in our sense of the word. It was a 
main care of the crafts that there saculd 
be none. The money that was lent ai 
usury was not lent for purposes of pro 
duction, but as spending money for the 
proprietors of theland. The land was not 
capital/zable, as itisnow. The proprietors 
could not rack-rent their tenants. Every 
freé man had at least the use of some 
portion of the soil on which he was born. 
Since all class robbery was carrled on by 
means of the land, it follows that it was 
easy for the producing class to live. ‘‘ Ip 
those days,” says a historfan, ‘‘the poor 
man’s money was good ’’—that is to say, 
common necessaries cheap and lux 
uries dear. The spirit of assoclation wa: 
kept alive by the guilds, and these, in 
turn, developed into strong organiza'ions 
which the feudal system could not crush 
The history of the guilds in particular fe 
really the history of the people of the 
Middle Ages. It was not the towns that 
made the guilds, but the guilds that made 
the towns. In the course of time the gutids 
grew into associations for the regulation 
of special crafts, amorg which the build 
ing and clothing crafts were pre-eminent. 
The great guilds were from the first arlato 
cratic and exclusive, membership being in 
the main hereditary privilege, but they 
could not hold thefrown against the guilds 
of craft. The resu't wage, that theses two 
sets of bodies representing the aristocratic 
and democratic elements carried on a 
continuous, flerce struggle through the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and to 
the fourteenth century the craft guilds 
had practically succeeded in establishing 
their superiority. This brings us to the 
culminating perlod of the Middle Ages. 
The progress of the guilds, which, from 
the first, were Sclalisifc in the full mean- 
ing of the term, being the form which 
the class struggle took in the Middle Ages, 
what were theconditions of industry and 
art in those days from the Socialist poin' 
of view? A few passages quoted from 
the rules of the crafts of the cloth weavers 
of Fianders give a falr picture of the 
condition of the craftamen of this perloc: 
‘* No master was allowed to employ more 
-han three journeymen in. his shop, 
he might take one apprentice. No 
man was to have more than one work- 
shop. The daily wages and the hours 
of labor were fixed. No work was 
to be done on holidays (and there 
were ninety-six of them in the year). If 


Pascoe, Exeter; and W. Willams, Co-, 


was fixed, and also the amount which 
could be produced in one day. No one 
was allowed to buy wo! privately. Al 

mixture of wool was forbidden. The man 
wno used English wool was not to have 
any Other on his premises. Engiish anc 
forelgn cloth were not slic wed to be solc. 
Workmen not belonging to the commune 
were not admitied unless hands fel) 
short.” Besides there rules, which musi 
be considered as baving been made In th: 
interests of the workmen, there were cer 
others made ic the {Interest of the 
general public ‘‘ The workmen, who 
worked to produce things which every 
one wanted, must prove that they knew 
thelr craft well. They must serve ar 
apprentices first, and under terms which 
would make it possible for them to learn 
their craft. After that they become jour- 
neymep, and then masters. The work 
men must not work in a frost or in a hac 
ight All cloth must bea certain width 
and of a certafn amount of excellence anc 
durability. Finally, every piece of cloth 
mst stand the test of an examination. If 
{t falls short {t goes back to the maker 
and he {fe fined, but if it comes up to th: 
due standard it 1s stamped with a sort of 
icaden metal, and so stamped {it becomes 
practically a plece of currency.” Per- 
haps {t was a kind of slavery, but thes 
craftsmen by no means fought Jike slaves 
Their moral condition was good, though 
their thoughts possibly moved ina narrow 
circle. Narrow as this circle was, tha! 
man cannot be called a slave if he car 
express his thoughts, and least of all if he 
does express them, and that {an a way to pive 
pleasure to other people—namely, {n works 
of art. Thosecommunes habitually pro. 
duced works of art. The mind of the 
workman was allowed full play and free 
dom, and his art was given and not sold. 
Between the fifteenth century and ow 
own there is a great gap indeed, but we 
know that before long that gap will be 
filed up. It is, Mr. Morrls concluded 
all worth living for. 


BETTING AMONG UNDERGRADUATES — 
From an illustrated article on College 
Boat-Racing and the New London Re- 
gattas, by Jullan Hawthorne, supple 
mented by a paper by Henry Eckford, tr 
the June ‘‘Contury,” we quote the 
following conclusion to the chapter on 
the wagers among collegtans on the races : 
‘ But can bettiog on the university races 
he stopped ? That fs not to be expected : 
but it can be enormously diminished, anc 
that by no one else than by the crews 
themselves. If they will dispense with a): 
disgulses and subterfuges, and let them 
selves be known for just what they are. 
neither more nor less, then betting wii) 
lose nine-tenths of itsimpetus. Nor wil] 
the pleasurable elements of legitimate un. 
certainty as to the result ever be absent - 
for, however app3rent it may seem that 
of the crews {sg superfor tothe other 
there are dozea posstbllities that tht. 
antictpation may be defeated when the 
race actually comes to be rowed. One 
man may Overtrain ; another may eitcha 
crab; the stroke may turn out more 
effective than it looked ; or the crew that 
had never done itself justice in practice 
may awaken under the spur of actual 
competition, ard surprise its friends and 
strike aghast itsenemles. N> race js ever 
won unifl it has been rowed. And even 
if the prophets prove correct, defeat wil) 
be no worse, nor victory any less sweet 
if it has been expected beforehand, It ig 
a rare privilege, too, the opportunity to dc 
one’s u!most for no other reward than the 
parsley crown. It is a privilege whici 
comes seldom tn after iife, as there young 
gontlomen wii] discover in due time. 
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The FACILE Bicycla is 


Safe, Easy, Comfartable, and 
Practical. 


READILY LEARNED in an 
HOUR. 


the hands worked piecework, the price! 


OLERGY MEN especially should in- 
vestigate and ride the FAOILE, It is 
specially suited to their use, and 
SPECIAL TERMS will be given 
them. 

Inclose stamp for Descriptive Price- 


list, this paper, 
F. B. WILCOX, 
33 Btrees, New York, 
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SPIRITUALISM IN FRANCE. 


on E SIGNAL.” a French Protestant exchange, 

prints an interesting article upon the extent 
and the character of French Spiritualism. It sets 
out by epeaking of America as properly the home 
of Spiritualism, but one would judge from the 
article that, at least among the more cultivated 


circles of society, Spiritualism is more: widely be. 


lieved in France than among ourselves. The number 
ot Spiritualistic journs's published is quite startling. In 
Paris the Soclety of Pevchological Selence ” publishes 
a periodical called ‘‘ La Revue Spirite.” ‘‘ The Parisien 
Society for Spiritualistic Study ” publishes ‘‘ La Pencée 
Nouvelle.” A third group of belfevers, ‘‘ L Union 
Spirite Francaise,” which is at war with all others, 
publishes ‘‘ La Spiritisme.” At its head is a rich mer- 
chant, who devotes himself largely to controverting the 
beresies of the Spiritualistic dissenters. . A fourth paper, 
entitled “ La Lumiére,” completes the list of journals 
published at Paris. It-is edited by s woman, Madame 
Grange, who is the representative of Spiritualistic high 
churchism. ‘‘Her journal,” says ‘‘ Le Signal,” is the 
organ of the independent Spiritualists, and is not a 
speculative enterprise. It has been ‘created by the 
spirits,’ and lives ‘protected by a band of spirits.’ 
Madame Grange preaches a Spiritualism mystical and 
conelliatory. She deplores the divisions in her church. 
She has composed a ritual consisting of prayers adapted 
to the different circumstances of life, a creed, and even 
a Spiritualistic chant set to the alr of Luther’s bymn. 
The good faith, the benevolence, and the unction which 
this good dame puts into all her writings are positively 
touching.” 

But, says ‘‘Le Signal,” it is in the ‘‘ provinces” of 
France that Sniritualism seems to have gained its great- 
est hold. ‘‘ Here, where the people have go little to dis- 
tract them, the spirits are very numerous.” Marseilles 
and Bordeaux are the principal centers of the sect. 
Bordeaux is the birthplace of a celebrated Spiritualist, 
Jules Guirin, who devoted his life and his fortune to 
the spread of his doctrines through the southeast of 
France. His work is continued by the ‘‘ League of 
Spiritualistic Educatiov.” Marseilles has a Sptrit 
Atheneum ” where the séances are very frequent. ‘‘ The 
Mareeilles Spiritualists,” says ‘‘ Le Signal,” ‘‘form the 
extreme left of the sect. They are positivists and almost 
materialists. They scorn the ‘sentimental reveries’ of 
the mystics. The spirits which are accustomed to visit 
them are of the choicest quality. When the cholera 
invaded Marseilles, they gave their friends the most ex- 
cellent medical advice.” 

It thus appears that, in spite of the fact that Spiritual- 
ism has of late years fallen into thorough discredit, the 
number of French believers is not materfally lessened. 
The pecullar nervous organization of the French people, 
which makes them the great exponents of ‘‘ hypnot. 
ism,” is adapted to give them a like pre-eminencs among 
the exponents of Spiritualism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN FAVOR OF THE TREAT PLAN. 


Pardon my long delay to your letter of May 3 con- 
cerning ‘‘ A Chapter of History.” I was out of town 
when it came. I have not been able to give this partic- 
ular phase of the subject my close attention, but I see 
no objection to the adoption of the second of Secretary 
Treat’s plans, elther from the standpoint of conservatism 
or facility of operation If the State Associations or 
Conferences merely nominated one-hs!f of the Pruden- 
tlal Committee, and nominated a sufficient number so 
that there might still be real liberty of choice on the part 
of the Board, I do not see why it should threaten in 
any-way its usefulness, or complicate {ts work. Nor 
do I thipk that the doctriral complexion of the Board 
would be materially altered bv any such method. 

Very truly yours, F. E 

Pastor Phillips Church, South Boston. 


WHITE AND BLACK. 


In a letter from the South that appeared in your 
issue for May 19 the writer came very near to giving 
expression to a point regarding the relations of whites 
and blacks in that section of our country that I have 
never yet seen in print, and which, nevertheless, seems 
to me one that should be constantly Kept in mind by ail 
who would intelligently study the problems involved in 
the development of the nerro race __I refer to the entire 
absence in the South of color prejuxice as we know it 
atthe North The eriter ip q iestion alluded to what | 
mean in saying that the friends of the negro in the 
North were generally loudest in their protestations when 
no colored persons were wi.bio sight (I quote from mem 
ory). . In the 8 uth, from earifest infancy. whites and 
basta are coastaatly associated. [a childnood piay 
mites are nt selected withia any color line, and iv 
later iife the preju iices aai castes which are estabiished 


so firmly depend upon cease distineitons waica are 


plainly marked by the color of the skin ; not, as fu the 
North, upon that color itself. Most of us at the North, 
no matter how kindly disposed we may be toward the 
ex-slaves, are conscious of an involuntary feeling of 
repugnance awakened by the sight of a fullow-man in a 
dusky skin—a feeling that would have effectually pre- 
vented the large admixture of Caucasian and negro 
blood that has taken place at the South, and one of 
which I never saw the slightest evidence during my 
residence in that section. Henry G, HancueErt. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


Something will be done at the next meeting of the 
American Board. It can only be desired that it sha!l 
he the right thing. How is it most likely to be secured ? 
Not by private conferences ; not by getting to the meet- 
ing those committed to a given action ; not by exciting 
beforehand strong feelings. There are great, precious 
interests in pertl. Both partles—all partles—believe in 
missions. share in and are proud of the past achieve. 
ments of the Board, do not want it harmed, or another 
Board created. 

The necessary condition of right action at Springfield 
next October is a full, clear knowjedge of all facts bear- 
ing upon questions in dispute. Ali efforts should now 
be concentrated upon this end. Shou'd there not be 
called at once a special meeting of the Board, at which 
a committee should be appointed to secure a statement 
of all the facts? Let the committee be appointed, not 
by the Secretaries or the Prudential Committee, but 
by the meeting Itself ; let the committee fairly repre- 
sent the entire constituency of the Board ; let it be one 
commanding general confidence. Such a committee 
may, it is to be hoped, get »t and report the exact facts. 
No one wishes the Springfield meeting to be the scene 
of heated personal and partisan harangues. It should 
be profoundly sober, earnest, respectful, reverent. 
Those in attendance should know that the whole truth, 
without fear or favor, is to be presented. And they 
can be trusted to do the right thing. Why not make 
provision for a presentation of all the facts ? 
J. L. JENKINS. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


WORTHY OF HELP. 


Dear Editor : 

A community of colored people in the South are 
endeavoriag to give, as far as they sre concerned, a 
practical answer to the very important question, ‘* How | 
shall the negro be educated ?” ; 

In New Iberia, La.. one hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of New Orleans, a colored man, the Rev. 
Byron Guoner, a Congregational minister and graduate 
of Talladega College, Ala, in a three years’ ministry 
has lsbored hard to correct the usual faults of 
his pcople, and met with great success. And he bas im- 
pressed them with such a sexse of thelr need of edu- 
cation that at his suggestion they have begun ao ardent 
struggle to establish a High and Normal School in that. 
place, to whicb an incustria! department is to be attached. 
They have formed and incorporate? ano educational 
society called the ‘‘ Iberia Obristian Ejucational Asso- 
clation,” of which the miaister before mentioned is the 
President, and the members and officers, as a white 
editor in the place says, are men ‘‘in the hizhbest stand- 
ing, and property owners; ’ and speaking of the President, 
the same editor says he ‘‘is a man who studies the real 
interests of his people, and his past success ia good 
works, together with his remarkable energy, leads us to 
hope that ere long the High School will be a solid 
reality.” 

It is determined that, while the school is to be under 
Christian influence, and shall be a Christian institution, 
its board of managers being members of the different 
churches in the town, it shali not be a denominational 
school. They have selected « property consisting of 
about three acres, on which there 1s a large, commodious 
plantation house in good coadiion, well adapted for 
echool purposes, and surrounded by 4a fine grove of 
pecans and live oaks. The property is within the cor. 
porate limits of the town, and its loca)'ty is central. Its 
value is $5,000, and the owner asks $1,200 for the first 
payment. The abstract of title shows thai he can pass 
them a secure title They began efforts to raise this 
amount in October last by subscriptions, concerts, 
children's banks, etc They thought they could raise 
enough for the first payment by the first of last January, 
but were unable to do s0. They therefore leased the 
premises, with the privilege of having the amount paid 
appiy on the payment when it was ready, and they are 
occupying the pisce as a school whils they still exert 
ubemeeives to ratte the means to b come owners of It. 

Ths pple ara poor; altnouch many of them own 
their homes, that is about ail, aad some are obilzed ‘0 
make great exertions to pay amouats stili due on them 
Cheugh many of those tsklog a deep ftnterest io 
enterprise can neliher read nor write, they are inoie!i 
geot, and sav they want their children to have advan- 
tages tnsy were deprived of. To Iilustrate the deter- 
mined and self-sacrificing efforts waica they are 


one old lady said if she had no child or relative she 
would work hard to secure the school for her race. She 
gave $10 earned by washing, and pledged $10 more. A 
young woman who helped her widowed mother earn 
the living for a large family by washing could not give 
out of her regular earnings, and she went into the field 
and picked cotton, a thing she had never done before, 
till she earned a dollar, which she gave to-the school. 
And a man living in a rented house, who had bought a 
plece of land on which he hoped, as soon as able, to 
bulld a house for himself, determined to pay !nterest on 
the installment for this year, which was $60, and pay 
that to the schoo]. These people are in earnest; and 
surely the wealthy and benevolent friends of this poor 
and formerly down-trodden race will help them to 
purchase this property to be used for euch a noble 
purpose. 

Those who would be glad to engage in assisting this 
enterprise can address, for further information or to 
inclose their contributions, Rev. Byron Gunner, New 
Iberia, La. 


A SAD CASE. 


lam much tuterested in the sad case of an aged woman who 
has spent sixteen years of her life in active miss!onary work 
among the freedmen at the South. She is now very nearly 
blind, and quite feeble Having never married, she {s pecullarly 
alone in the world, and without means of support. She is a 
native of New York State, a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and has excellent credentials in regard to character. ete. 

Is there not an institution or a Home in New York City or 
vicinity where a ‘ bristian lady, who has worn herself out in 
God’s service, can find a resting-place for the few years still 
allotted to her on earth? Will not The Christian Union kindly 
give me, in its columns, some information in regard to Christian 
Homes—where located, and what is required to ob'ain an en- 
trance to them ? A MANY YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER. 


We referred this inquiry to Mrs A. R Brown, of the 
Woman’s Branch of the New York City Mission. She 
writes : 


At the Presbyterian Home all must pay $3 a week, and agree 
to provide a nurse if required. Ido not know of any “fund” 
making an excep ion possible. 

The other Homes all have a stated admissic-n fee, except the 
Methodist, which is free, and the Peabody (Epis). Methodists 
only are admitted to the former, and the latter Is s0 small they 
have names registered years before there is any place for them. 
The other Homes have an entrance fee of $250, except the one 
for Aged and Indigent Females, which asks only $150. I 
applied a short time ago for admission for an old lady there, 
and was told there were about fifty ahead of me I am sorry your 
correspondent did not give her address, for there are details 
necessary to be known before arrangements can be made for 
her reception anywhere Her blindness wi!l be against her. She 
might be placed in some * Home for the Blind.” The fact is, it 
would be far better effort should be made in some smaller city, 
for the demands on New York charities are simply tremendons. 
There {s a lack of provision for the eged. There are many that 
could be partly maintained by friends. or their own labor, and I 
have started an ‘** Aged Pilgrims’ Fund,”’ to be applied to the 
assistance of such in their own homes-—for Christians, men or 
women. I have $500 promised me for it. 


Cannot some of our readers help to enlarge this ‘‘ Aged 
Pilgrims’ Fand’’? It woald be hard to tind a way of using 
money to better advantage in charitable work. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


HE Rev. Owen Street, D.D., pastor of the Congregational! 
church at Lowell, Mass , diedon May 27, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was a ripe scholar, an earnest and lov- 
able Christian, and his death has called forth the warmest 
expressions of regard, not only from his congregation and 
associates in the Congregational ministry. but from clerzy- 
men and laymen of many denominations. He was agradnate 
of the *‘ fam ous’”’ class of 1837 of Yale College, and studied 


| theoiogy at tae Yale Divinity School, completing his course 


there in 1841 In 1861 he had charge of the Congregationa! 
chureh in Woodbridge, and later of that in North Haven. 
He was installed pastor of the Congregational church in 
Arsonia, Conn., Sepetimber 1, 1852, where he continued till 
1857. During the interregnum preceding the appointment 
of some of the present professors at Andover. Dr. Street 
had two full classes in the Greek language. He also con- 
tributed much to classical publications, and frequently 
gave valuable contributions to the leading ecientific pub 
lications. As a geologist Dr S:reet was well known, 2nd 
the articles he contribated to the Geological Society of New 

York attracted much attention. | 


An Enaglish paper says the growiog virtue of the 
French in the matter of tobaccosmoking bids fair to 
create yct another difliculty in the arduous task of 
balancing the budget of the Republic. It appears that 
the tax oa this pleasant vice proc uced last year 6 000 000 
francs less thaa in the year 1885 The tbeory has been 
broached that as men get on ia life they smoke less, for 
the reason that they gradually become so saturated with 
nicotine that they cannot hold any more. Tais would 
not, however explain the dimlaution, seeing that the 
place of old men is taxen by ths rising generation. 8) 
the theory {fs pusned stiil fuctaer, aad it is argued that, 
a3 che process of absorpifon of nicotine goes on from 
generation to genera fun, the s2as of emoers are noi 
abie to consume 80 Muck tudacco as the Caildreo of non- 
smokers Ojidly enough, the dimlauttoa of consump. 
tion is only in smoking tobaccy, wilie as much ie 
sold as form-rly. The enorm sum of 80 000, 
‘francs is anuually spent in saouff. 
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THE | 


FINANCIAL. 


The rate for money has eontinued at 
about four and one-half to five per cent. 
for call Joans during the week, with no 
especial feature to report. The Govern- 
ment continues to accumulate funds from 
its surplus revenues ; the month of May 
shows sh accumulation of over $10,000,- 
000, even after the interest on Government 
bonds is deducted, while June is likely 
to exhibit a Jarger surplus than May. 
There has been no device adopted by the 
Treasury yet for the distribution of this 
surplus. The rummer months are usually 
the slack months of the year for the legiti- 
mate employment of money, and any 
hoarding by toe Treasury may not be 
felt seriously for the next four months ; 


but after this dull period has passed, and 


when the banks are pressed for funds for 
the general domestic exchanges arising 
from activity in general trade, such hoard- 
ing will be felt in the bardship it will 
entail on borrowers who will find the 
money market stringent just ata period 
when every dollar should be available for 
business wants. It is to be hoped that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be able, 
by some means, to return these surplus 
funds to the channels of trade, from 
which the laws so needlessly draw them, 
on account of the failure of Congress 
to reduce the revenue of the Govern- 
ment. 

The movement being made by the new 
bank over which ex Secretary Manning 
now presides, to introduce in the Stock 
Exchange a market for silver certificates 
representing deposits of silver bullion, has 
two sides toit. Its true that our foreign 
commerce with nations whose currency is 
on a silver basis makes it necessary to 
settle our exchanges with such on the 
basis of the price of silver bullion, but we 
seem. to have had no inconvenience in 
making such settlements on the ruling 
quotations in the London market, and 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
inconvenience is likely to occur in this 
direction ; while, on the other band, 
silver in the hands of speculators here, 
where our currency {s partly made up of 
this metal, might be made to unsettle all 
branches of trade by violent fluctua- 
tions, and the market for it might 
be so manipulated by interested parties 
as to draw vast sumsof {dle ailver from the 
depositories of Europe, where at least 
$500 000.000 could be found to be dis- 
posed of if the price should favor such 
aisposition. A high price here would 
tempt such importations, against which, 
of course, sterling exchange would be 
created, and we should soon find our gold 
being drained from us under the condi- 


tions named, the existence of which, at 


least, would be very possible with a silver 
market here. Then another danger would 
be possible ; in case of a panic here, with 
a vast accumulation of silver in our vaults, 
gold might be hoarded, and a market 
opened for it here at a premium, in place 
of silver at a discount, thus placing silver 
as the basis of our currency, and gold in 
place of it as merchandise. The whole 
tendency of such a market for silver asis 
prpposed would be to accumulate ft here, 
while gold would become scarce. We 
hope that this step will not be taken by 
the S.ock Exchange without weighing 
these possible consequences with their 
accompanying possible disasters. 

The annual report of the N >rthwestern 
~R. R. Co, to June 1 is of a most flattering 
character to tne investor in the shares of 
the company. After deducting all ex- 
penses, fixed charges, taxes, and sinking 
fund requirements, the company have a 
surplus of $6 083.901. The dividends dur. 
ing the year, six per cent. on the common 
stock and seven per cent. on the preferred, 
amount to $3 444,504, leaving a surplus 
of $2 639 397 above all. The earnings, net, 
are therefore nearly ten percent. on both 
clas:es of stock. This report is of greater 
importance than appears, inasmuch as it 
isa statement of s representative trunk 
line in the great Northwestern territory, 


and indicates a corresponding prosperity 
in a number of kindred railways. 

The fourth week in May earnings are 
reported on fourteen roads in the ‘* Finan 
clal Chronicle,” which exhibit $1,823 645 
gross. This isa gain of $281 251, or elgh- 
teen per cent. and over 02 the returns for 
the same week of 1886 Sixty-six roads 
earn, the third week in May, $3 339 259 — 
an increase of $535 674, or over nineteen 
per cent. on the same week a year ago. 

Foreign exchange bills are very weak, 
the supply being in excess of demands. 
Genera! trade is quiet, though in a very 
satisfactory condition. There {s quite a 
volume of business doing in specta! lines, 
though at a small profit. The wheat specu- 
lation clearly without any legitimate 
backing so far as reasons are concerned ; 
the recent rains have been very adequate 
to insure a promising condition in the 
grain fields of the West. There is ahso- 
lutely no general cause for any appreben 
sion {in the present outlook for wheat or 
corn. The crop prospects, however, are 
subject to the vicissitudes of July and 
August weather, and no final estimate can 


be ventured on spring wheat or corn until 


we pass these crucial months. 

The stock and bond markets are steady. 
The fluctuations sre light, and a general 
investment demand {s taking up first class 
bonds and shares, while, in a speculative 
sense, certain classes of lower priced 
securities are appreciating. 

The bank statement fs as follows - 


decrease............... 
Legal tenders, decrease 234,600 
Deposits, decrease............. 158,700 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 1,451,875 


This leaves the surplus reserve at over 

$4 000 000, with money very plenty at 

four to four and a half per cent. on call. 
WALL STREET 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR RAMABAI. 


In a recent visit to Cornel! Uaiversity 
the Pundita Ramabal succeeded in arous- 
ing among the students of that institution 
an enthusiastic interest in her plans for 
the uplifting of her countrywomen in 
India. 

She spoke first before the Y. M.C A. 
in their regular lecture course, and at two 
other times to large audiences in the 
botanical lecture-room. 

The contributions in money on these 
occasions amounted to seventy-five dol- 
lars, and a society was formed by the 
students of the college to be called the 
**Ramabali Circle for the E’evation of 
Women in India.” 

Each member of this society pledges 
himself or herself to give one dollar a 
year for ten years at least to this cause, 
also to use influence with others to per- 
suade them to contribute to the same. 

Moreover, there is ground for the bellef 
that one or more of the Cornell lady 
students will off:r themselves as helpers 
in this work to teach in the schools for 
Hindu widows which Ramabal hopes to 
gather. 


The writer from whom I gain these 
facts adds : 

“* How is that for an infidel college ?” 

Why many not other schoois in our 
land enjoy a like privilege with Cornell 
of holding out a helping hand to this 
devoted and lonely woman who bears 
upon her heart all the woes of her 
oppressed sisters in India ? 

Ramabat’s own life is one of utter self. 
abnegation. A friend recently bought for 
her some handkerchiefs such as she her. 
self uses, but the Iittle woman gently 
refused to take them, saying that long ago 
she made up her mind to allow herself 
nothing dainty or fine. Every dollar she 
earns is sacred to this cause of women in 
India Of her one little daughter she says : 
‘*T have no ambition for her save that 
she may be useful to my country women.” 

Is there any other Cause in foreign lands 
that should appeal so strongly to the 
favored young women of our schools and 
colleges ? A. F. E. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 
PATIDUP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INC 90 ASED TO | NEARLY 


$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Mortgace Loans Debenture Bonds. 
Our loans are cure fully selected in loealittes. 
Every piecs of property personally inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
judgment and expertence, based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, and ail inquiries cheer 
fully answered. - 

Send for pamphlet 
G._F. PARMELEE, President. 
WILDER, Viee bresident. 
EK. L. SWITH, Treasurer. 
STRINGH aM, Se retary. 
Correspondenta: Hanover National Rank, New York; 
Natioual Bank North America, Boston. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Capital Paid up «1,000,000. 
Offers Ita 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500, 
21,000, and 85,00U, running ten years, te 
Trustees, Guardisns, and Individual Invest- 


ors. ured by Firat Mortgages on Keal rstate 


worth three times the amount o a — and held 
by tne Mercantile Trust Company of New 
yore, Trustee. »ecured also by the enurepaid- -up 
capital of $1,000,000, 

t also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
«ENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
pre sted and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


SOUR 
Call office or write for rticulars to 
tary, 
New ‘York, 


suilding 
OHN a Ww alnut 3¢. Phila. 
BSO LUTE. SAFETY. 
ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. C. MORRILL. Vce-Pres't E BALL, Pres’t: 
P T, BARTLETT, Ass't Sec B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


0, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. | 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First e Bonds, 

ARK & in sums of and "upwards. 
ecomae Payment of P rincipal and Interest Cou. 
pons wade and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UN 
Fifteen years’ @xpe-tence Ample Capitas 
connections, Refer to the ‘ Congregationalist.”’ 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIs, MIAN. 


BUSHNELL & | 


29 


T° lo 


The Investment Compan 
000, 5.00 
Loans drawt 


mds secured by 16 ‘per con f first 

trust by he Mercantlie 
t Company. 

Trast for under cen Write for fall 

tion and to company at 150 


oe gt Ormsby, Viee- Pres. and General Manager. 


mortgages vD p uctive 
by Tacoma Na. 
Es F REFERENCES EAST AND 

W Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASUN, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


“WHO 1S TNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


CHICAGO PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to liues 
East of Chicago, and continucas lines at te 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and faeilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Lllinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City,in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Bioux Falls,in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

rmanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
cohtees are of stene and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling steck perfect. Its pa 
has allthesafetyappliancesthat experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, ee delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Breese Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discip g- 


‘‘The Famous Albert Route”’ 
Between Chicago and-Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertow,r and Sioux Falls, tothe 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcht- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and interme- 
diate peints. All patrons (especially ladies and ehil- 


dren) reeeive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


E. ST, JOHN, 
Ase’t Gen’] Manager. 


R. R, CABLE, 
Pres't& 


Tkt. & Pass. 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, | 


3265 Robert Street, Cor. Sth, 


ST PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- | 
pons collected. We have a very large listof prop- | 
erty in St. Panui and its environs, Reference: First 
National Rank, St Paul Trust Co., Nattonal German - 
Americen Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondenee — 
solicited. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, 


cy Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- @ 


| Minnesota, 


ings to 7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
s, lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
ct title, absolute security, prompt payment, gs 
Gs good character, our invariable requirements. We ea 
collect and remit principal and interest free +4 

to lender. Send for pamphlet woe bad 


lorms, and references East and W 


lov SAEE,, Bo 


Loans on choice Dakota in the Red 
and Gioose River Valleys, worth three 
six times the amount of loan. siness ¢s- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm lands for 
sale to settlers and a Beat of references. Cor- 
respondence solicit 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
K. HUBBARD CO) 


C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashter. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


| and 


TONE, the MATERIAL used 
in its construction, and the CARE | 
given to every detail. 
\ Illustrated Catalogue sent free," 


Used by thensands of first-class Manufacturers 
echanice ontheir best work. Its ye 
has brought a let of imitators copying usin e 
way possible. Remember that ONLY GENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Giue is manu 


ared by the 
_ RUSSIA CEMENT gtoucesten. 


5% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
CPON IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 
Always to be hadofusat@&7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Cole 
jected and remitted free of cost. 


3,500 


4 00 OiLARS 


AMPLE SECURITY AT % 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


MER Ay Pty AND 
TOPERA. HKANSAS, 
And get their /nrestors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable experience of 
the patron this H 
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THE 
Pu BLISHER’S DESK. 


New York, THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 1887. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The closing exercises of this institution for 
"87 will take place June 14, when fifteen 
pupils graduate. The address to the class 
will be given by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of 
Cornell University ; the concluding prayer 
and benediction by Rev. F. F. Etiinwood, 
D.D., of New York City. The Sunday even- 
ing previous, Rev. E. W. Donald, D.D., of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon. 


Prepare in Advance for the Warm Season. 


On the great highway between New York 
and Boston lies New London, opposite to 
which, on the eastern shore, stands one of 
the best summer resorts, ‘* Fort Griswold-on- 


the-Sound.”’ This popular hotel stands on 
arocky coast, with good beach and ample 
ye grounds, away from the glare and 
heat sandy coasts. Seven cottages are 
connected with it and twenty five acres of 
beautiful grou’ ds surround it, while back of 
it lies most charming drives over an unduiat- 
ing country. A bvovelty, a large playground 
for children, will be ee by parents 
Send to Matthews & Pierson, of the —_ 
tevant House, New York, who are the 
prietors of the Fort Griswold, for their p wes 
of rooms aud announcements for the season. 
—[Globe. 


*,* Matthews & Pierson, the new proprietors 
of the Srurtevant Houre, Broadway, cor woth 
street. N. Y , before taking a guest. closed the 
house for several months aud put in new plumb- 
ing, furniture. and fixtures. aud opened in Or- 
tober. This makes it one of the best in the city 
and a home like, ce: tral piace 10 sic p 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
Cures where other remedies fxuil 2 cents. 


Bounrirc. NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPECIFIC 
_for skin diseases than Sulpbur, a fact that ts 
elearly proven by the action upon the outicle uf- 
flicted with eruptions or ulcerous seres, of that 
upreme purifier, as well as beautifier of the 
kin, Glenn's Sulphur Soap 
Gienn’s Sulpaur Soap heals and beautifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover ki! isCorns, Bunions, 206 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Bisck 4 Brown. 0a 
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THACKERAY CHRISIMAS LETTER. 


_ I stop in the middle of Costigan with a 
remark applied to Thomas 1 Kempis and 
others, which {s, I think, that cushion- 

thumpers and high and low church ex 

tatics’ have often carried what they cali 
their love for God to what seems imperti 

nence to me. How good my has been 
to me in sending me a backach:—how 
good in taking \t away, how blcesed the 
spiritual gift which enable! me to receive 
the sermon this morning—how trying my 
dryness at this afternoon’s discourse, etc. 

I say it is awful and blasphemous to be 
calling upon Hesven to interfere about the 
thousand trivialities of a man’s life, that 
—— has ordered me something indigeatt- 
ble for dimuer (which may account for 
my dryness in my afiernoon’s discourse) ; 
to say thatit is Providence that sends a 
draught of air upon me which gives me a 
cold in the head, or superintends persona)- 

ly the action of James's powder which 
makes me well. Bow down, confe‘s, 
adore, admire, and reverence inficitely. 
Make your act of faith and trust. Ac- 
knowledge with constant awe the idea of 
the infinite presenca over ail. But what 
impudence it is in us to talk about loving 
God enough, if I may sospeak. Wretched 
little blindlings, what do we know about 
him ? Who says that we are to sacrifice the 
human affections as disrespectful to God ? 
The liars, the wretched canting fakirs 
of Christianism, the convent and con- 
venticle dervishes—they are only less un- 
reasonable now than the Eremites and 
holy women who whipped and starved 
themselves, never washed, and encour 
aged vermin for the glory of God. Wash- 
ing is always allowed now, and bodily 
filth and pain not always enj ined; but 
still they say, shut your ears and don’t 
hear music, close your eyes and don’t see 
nature and beauty, stee) your hearis and be 
ashamed of your love for your neighbor ; 
and timid, fond souls, scared by their 
curses, and bending before their unending 
arrogance and dullness, consent to be 
miserable, and bare their soft shoulders 


fer the brutes’ stripes according to the 


nature of women. You, dear Suttees, 
you get ready and glorify in being 
martyrized. Nature, truth, love, protest 
day after day in your tender hearts against 
the stupid, remorseless tyranny which 
bullies you. Why, you dear creature, 
what a hi-tory that is in the Thomas 4 
Kempis book! The scheme of that book 
carried out would make the world the 
most wretched, useless, dreary, doting 
place of sojourn—there would be no man- 
hood, po love, no tender ties of 
and child, no use of intellect, no trade or 
science, a set of selfish beings crawling 
about avoiding one another and howling 
perpetual misereve. We know that deduc-. 
tions like this have been drawn from the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, but, please God, 
the world is preparing to throw them over, 
and I won't believe them though they 
are written in ever s0 many books, any 
more than that the sky {s green or the 
grass red. Those brutes made the grass 
red many a time, fancying they were act- 
ing rightly—amongst others with the 
blood of the person who was born to day. 
Good by, my dear lady and my dear old 
William —{From the ‘‘ Uapublished Let- 
ters of Thackeray,” in Scribner’s Maga 
zine for June. 


BLUNDERS OF PAINTERS. 


Tintoret, an Italfan painter, in a picture 
of the children of Israel gaiherlng manna 
has taken the precaution toarm them with 
the modern invention of guns. Cig: 
psinted the aged S'm on at the circum 
cision of the infant Siviour, and as the 
aged men in these days wear spectacles, 
the painter has showa his sagacity by 
placing them on Simeon’s nose. In a 
picture by Verrio, of Christ healing the 
aick, the lookers-on are represented as 
standing with periwizs on their heads 
To mstch, or rather to exceed this ludi 
crous representation, Durer has painte: 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
garden of Eien by an angel in a flounced 
dress. The same painter, in his scene of 
Peter denying Christ, representsa Romar 
soldier comfortably smoking a Pipe of 
tobacco. 

A Dutch painter, in a picture of the 
wise men worshiping the Holy Child, has 
drawn one of them ina large whiie sur- 
plice, and boots and fpiurs, and he {s ts 
the act of presenting the child with th: 
model of a Duteh man of war. In & Dutch 
picture of Abraham cffcring up his gon, 
instead of the patriarch ‘‘ stretching forth 
his hand and taking the knife,”. as the 
Scriptures inform us, he {s represented as 
using more effective and modern instru 
ment; he is holding to Isasc’s head a 
blunderbuss. Berlin represents in a pict- 
ure the Virgin and Child 
violin; and in another he has drawn 
Daniel playing the harp at the marriage of 
Christ with St. Cathertne. | 
And, as if to crown the list of these ab- 
surd anachronisms, the Garden of Eden 
has been drawn with Adam and Eve in al) 
thefr primeval simplicity and virtue, 
while near them, in ful! costume, fs seen a 
hunter with a gun shooting ducks, 


WONDERFUL STRENGTH oF THE 
PORTERS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Another curiosity of Constantinople, 
which does not excite disgust, but, on the 
contrary, a surprise akin to admiration, is 
the hamel, or porter. His name, which 
has in Arabie the same origin as that of 
camel, describes him quite well. He is, 
in fact, a camel without the hump; but 
this hump is, however, more or less rep- 
resented by a large leather cushion resting 
on his back, and intended to support his 
burden. Moreover, the Turkish porter 
has the sobriety, the patience, and the 
strength of the camel. 

The French proverb, ‘‘ As strong as 8 
Turk,’ must have been suggested by the 
sight of this burden-carrying biped, whose 
back is strong enough to carry frightful 
loads. Odae hardly dares to tell of some 


of their feats of muscle, for fear of being 


mother 


prise. 
Over and Over again to be sure always to 
reiura evii for xvod.” 
uy goud opiniou of myself and of my 
Was seriously and wholesomeiy 
lessened ? 


yes,” was the reply : 
taat we are gvivg to have an aquarium 


considered a boaster. Here are two, how- 
ever: One day when I changed my lodg- 
ings, I had three men come to move my 
plano. They tied it up firmly with straps. 
Then two of them went away, and the 
third, stooping down, raised the plano, 


and, placing it upon his back, carried it a} 


distance that took more than _  three- 
quarters of an hour. On another occa- 
sion I met a hamel who was carrying 
upon his back an enormous calash, the 
wheels and axictrees of which had been 
taken off and fastened to one side of the 
vehicle. The only thing wanting was the 
two horses on his arms. 


gies of strength, stopped to see this dimin- 
utive Hercules walk by, who disappeared 
under his load, taking an easy and even 
step and uttering at the same time the 
word guarda.” 

Toe frugality of the Aame/ is equally 
surprising. Who knows but it is one of 
the secrets of his strength ? He never 
eats any cooked food, except a little rice, 
and a hind of soft and insipid sea-cracker 
called pide in Turkish, and taking the 
place of bread. His or.inary food con- 
sists of cucumbers, which he eats with the 
skin on, salad without salt or seasoning, 
and unccoked onions, 


Hamels never drink any wine, beer, | °° 


or spirituous liquors, and thus present a | 
conspicuous refutation to the claims of 
those that insist that the drinking of 
alcoholic and fermented beverages sus- 
sins and increates one’s strength. In 
dimes of drought follow the example 
f camels, tucir brethren. If they aie 
\nlisty, very well; they do not find fault, 
but walt until wet weather comes. 
—[M. Juilfard in Tne Cosmopolitan, 


VERBAL BLUNDERS —Many yearssince, 
when, a8 & yOung Curaie, 1 had been de- 
iivering a sermon on the ‘ Forgiveness 
vf Injurtes” in Hurstmonceaux church, 
snd, a8 | flattered myself, with consider- 
adle power, On returning to the vestry my 
dear oid rector, Julius Hare, said to me, 
with the well Known queer :mile on his 
rugged face: ‘*Do you know what you 
oave bien saying to the people? only 


uope they wont follow vour advice.’ 


‘Why, whai?’ wiih some sur- 
“Why, you've been teiling them 


Ned I Bay thai 


Lue olaer example oecurred at a well- 


known Watering-place. Sitting next to a 
lady resident at table, the name of a gen- 
tléman also resident there having been 
mentioned, some conversation arose which 
showed that 1 was well acquainted with 
him 
nui know that Mr. P. 
of yours” 
Kaown one anotner for years. 


‘** Daar me,” said the lady, ‘‘I did 
was such a friena 
‘* Yous,” I replied, ‘‘ we have 
We are 
both antiquarians, you know.” ‘On, 
‘have you hesra 


nere?’ I need hardiy say that I speedily, 


and I hopeskilliuliy, changed the subject. 
| London Spectator. 


MITHAIGAN 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
eens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


“FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham 8t,, 


BOSTON, 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES » WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


The passers-by, 
accustomed as they were to these prodi- | 


1857. 


ARMY OF 


A bright women are 


now using PyLe’s 
PEARLINE, the nest wash- 
ing compound ever made. 


Better than soap—hbetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


> Sick Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation. 


le feel, 
elr meal, 


The sore Dyspepsia 
However light may 


Bet 


Should ne’er be suffered to repose 


d breed a train of graver 
When perf ed heaith they may se 
Through ‘ARKANT’s SELTZER safeand sure 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


3uilders of the Grand Organs in Tem 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth hurch, 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1.35 


HURCH NS 


ESCRIP-B 
TIVE sone ULARS and . ecifications f 


rgans for sale at low pri 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
flector Chandeliers 
Sor every conveivalle use, Catalogues 
‘tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLFCTOR CO. 
220 Washington | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 
No. 13th St., Philade!phia, Pa 


LIGHT 


t., 


No. 1 Suit 


Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 


Pipe Organ for Sale 
CALVARY (P. E.) CHURCH, N. Y. CITY. 
A new Chancel organ being in course of con- 


| struction for above Church, the gallery organ 4 


now in use, containing three Manuals aud a4 
speaking stops, will be sold at a reasonable 
price. Address Artatr E. Crook, 

E. 40th a St., N. Y. City: 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of . 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


“WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more 
half a century noted forsu 

all others. 


MoShane Beil Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bolls 
r 
Hi. MeSHAN 


FA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Bechools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


PAVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinosti. O, 
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new styles of PARLOR ORGANS. at 
RGANS, at from $500 to $100 

and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEE 

ORGANISTS, and others are vitod | wpe 

= 

| \ 
pal 
au 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
ba eoftest cheapest Best light kaowa 
] for Churches, Stores, Show 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an 
elegant designs, Send size of room. 
| “A WAN) discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, Pearl SHR 
| 
| q 
Mass. 
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| 
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June 9, 1887. 


FUGITIVE POEMS, 


PRIESTS UNTO GOD. 
Br Mrs. Rost Terry Cooke. 
There is a silent ministry } 
That knows no right of book or bell 
That eyes divine alone can see, 
And heaven’s Own language only tell. 


It has no altars and no fane, 
No waiting crowd, no tun: ful choir; 

It serves from beds of speechless p: in, 
From lips that angaish brands with fire. | 


From homes of want, and loss, and woe, 
Its worship rises np to Him 

’ Who hears those sccents faint and low, 

Through the loud praise of cherubim. 


The dauntless heart, the pati: nt soul, 
That faces life’s severest stress 

With smiling front and stern control, 
Intent its suffering kin to bless; 


The meek, who gather every honr,' 
From brier and thorn and wayside tree, 
Their largess scant of fruit or flower, 
The harvest of humility ; 


The tempered will that bows to God, 

And knows him good though tempests lower, 
That owns the judgments of his rod 

Are but the hidings of his power ; 


That sings the sun behind the cloud, 
Intent to labor, pray, and walt, 

Whatever winds blow low or loud, 
Sure of the harbor, soon or late: 


Like the small blossoms by the way, 
Enduring cold, enjoying the sun, 
‘In rain, or snow, or eprinkling spray, 
Cheerful till all their life is done. 


Dear, homely ministers of love, 
Used and forgot, like light and air. 
Ab! when we reach that life above 
They will be stately seraphs there! 
—(Selected. 


WHO CAN TELL? 
By ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Who can tell when the winter is coming? 
Who can tell when the summer Is going? 

We zo to sleep when the asters are blooming, | 
We wake, and we find it snowing. , 


Who ean tell when the winter is going? 
Who can tell when the summer ts coming? 
We go to sleep when the tempests are blowing, 
We wake, and the bees are humming. 
—(The Century. 


FATE. 
Br Frorence Brown. 


Lofty e]m trees arching over 
Guard the pomp of Stately Street ; 
Lowly Lane hath naught but clover, 
Roaming vagrant, wild and sweet. 
Come the sunshine, come the rain, 
Days of June or wintry weather, 
Stately Street and Lowly Lane 
Ne’er can join together. 


Yet, my fair, so far above me, 
Thou my sovereign lady art ; 
Though thou canst not stoop to love me, 
I enshrine thee in my heart. 
Come the sunshine, come tbe rain, 
Days of June or wintry weather, 
Stately Street and Lowly Lane 
Ne’er can join together. 
—[Traveler’s Record. 


MIDSUMMER WORDS. 


Br Mrs. A. D. T. Wairney. 


What can they want of a midsummer verse 
' In the flush of the midsummer splendor? 
For the Empress of Ind shall I pull out my 
purse, 
And offer a penny to lend her? 
Who wants a song when the birds are a-wing, 
Or a fancy of words when the least littie thing 
Hath message so wondrous and tender? 


The trees are all plumed with their leafage 
superb, 
And the rose and the Illy are budding ; 
And wild, happy life, without hindrance or curb, 
Through the woodiand is creeping and scud- 
ding. 
The clover is purp'e; the air is like mead, 
With odor escaped from the opulent weed, 
And over the pasture-sides flooding. 


Every note is a tune, every breath is a boon; 
Tis poem enough to be living. 

Why fumble for phrase whlie magnificent June 
Her matchless recital is giving? 

Why not to the music and picturing come, 

And just with the manifest marvel sit dumb, 
In silenced delight of receiving ? 


Ah, listen! Because the great Word of the Lord, 
That was born in the world to begin it, 

‘Makes answering word in ourselves to accord, 
And was put there on purpose to win it. 

And the fuliness would smother us only for this— 

We can cry to each w ther, ** How lovely it is! 
And how blessed it is to be in it!” 


—[ From “ Daffodils,” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A MONSTER STEAMSHIP. 

Advices to the Maritime Exchange of 
this clty report the launchisg at Leith, 
Scotland, of a beaulifully modeled saloon 
steamer called the ‘‘ Fatshan.” She has 
been specially constructed for the night 
passenger service in the Pearl River, be- 
tween Hong Kong and Canton, and Its 
bullt in a most unique style She {fs almost 
similar to our well known ¢xsursion boat, 
the ‘Grand R public” or the ‘ Colum 
bia,” a type of craft that is new in Eng. 
land and China as yet. Oving to the 
Pearl River having been rendered almost 
unnavigable in cons:quence of the 
Chinese throwing large quantities of 
stones and rubbish Into the bed to pre 
vent the French from invading the river. 
everything has been done to insure a 
light water draft, notwithstanding the 
immens? size of the veasel, nearly 2 260 
tons. To offset any fatality should the 
vessel strand and receive damage theor 
keel, she has been furnished with a double 
hottom. Pirates swarm about the Pearl 
River, and, to prevent them from invading 
the vessel and massacring the crew and 
passengers, the staira leading to the sev- 
eral decks have fron gratings at the top, 
which can be closed down on a moment's 
notice. In tuis way the robbers can be 
kept in that part of the craft which they 
first favor with their obnoxious presence 
The sleeping berths of the ship will 
accommodate about three thousand pas. 
sengere—a number that will surprise some 
of our local mariners who think the ‘‘ Pil- 
grim” and other Sound Boats sre 80 big 
The European, Chinese, and Parsee Jewe 
will be given separate apartments. The 
steering apparatus is worked from the 
bow of the craft. This is essential, as 
the navigator will have to be stationed as 
much forward as possible to see the 
numerous rocks that lay about the waters 
of the Pearl River. Two thousand pas- 
sepgers may comfortably siroll on the 


promenade deck at the one time—another 
eye opener” for our local buliders 
mariners. The steamer has all the late 
appliances, including electric light.—[ Ex- 


change. 


HORN-BOOKS. 

One of the rarest, and certainly one of 
the most interesting, books fa the /library 
of the British Museum is what our an- 
cestora called a ‘‘horn-book.” It was, 
io fact, their primer, the ordinary means 
by which they began their education ; 
and down to the reign of George II. must 
have been very Common, for we see by an 
entry in the sccount-book of the Archer 
family that one was sold in 1729 for twe- 
pence, At preeent there fs no book more 
difficult to obtain. The one in the British 
Museum was found a quarter of a century 
ago in a deep closet, built in the thick 
walls of an old farmhouse in Derbyshire. 
It is said a laborer engaged in pulling 
down the walls of the ancient house rec- 
ognized it as that from which his father 
had been taught to read. Upon the back 
isa picture of Caarles I. on borseback, 
giving some approximation to its date. 


is a single leaf, containing upon the 


front side of the alphabet, large and small, 
in Old English and Roman letters, ten 
short columns of moncsyllables founded 
on the vowels, and the Lord’s Prayer ; all 
get in a frame of oak, now black with age, 
and protected by a siice of transparent 
horn, hence the name horn-book, 

There is a handle by which to hold it, 
and in the handle a hole for a string, so it 
could hang from the girdle. A piciure of 
1720 represents a child running in leading- 
strings with a horn book tied to her side. 
A cheaper kind of horn-book had the leat 
of printed paper pasted upon the horn, 
and perhaps the greater number were 
made inthis way. If so, it is not singu- 
lar that they should be scarce, for they 
would be very easily desiroyed. Sneén 
stone writes in 1742 of 

** Book pf stature small, 

While with pellucid horn secured all 

To save from flugers wet the letters fair.”’ 

The alphabet upon the horn-books was 
always headed by a cross, and s0 was, 


frequently called the Christ Cross Row, | 
or, in common speech, the Criss Cross 
Row, this being the title under which a 
very worn specimen is catalogued at Ox- 
ford.—[-Exchanzge 


BOOKS WITHOUT PROFIT. 


It appears to cost foreign authors more 
wear and tearcf brain to dispose of thetr 
books than it does to write them. Mr. 
John Ruskin has taken the bull by the 
horns and accomplished the difficult feat 
of getting rid of the middlemen by being 
bis own author. publisher, and distributer. 
Such an ideal victory over that omnipres- 
ent enemy of creative enterprise who is 
located between the producer and con- 
sumer will doubtiess satisfy John, the 
idealist; but the stern Moloch of trade 
heedeth not such as he, and will go on 
devourtag the Hfon's share, 48 though J For sale by Droggteta. %e., £00., $1.60 


bad never existed. It is only avainst the Wel's. Ri 
el's, Richardson & Co. 
American ‘pirated editions” that all | 


Kuropean book making genius falis im- ~A, BEA IFUL 
WOMEN 


INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR 


Tt has been successful hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods falied. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS, 


Send for circulars and pamphi«ta testi- 
mony of Physicians and Mo'hers, which wid amply 
prove every stutement we make. 


potent. When Herbert Spencer was fo 

this country, certain workingman 
admirer, who had acq'ifred an intense In tho Un stares, Canas 
hero-worship cf him, followed him many 3 
miles in order to exnj the supreme honor | 

of a recognition aud grasp of tue hand. 
He finally suceeeded io eurprisiog him 
among the Vermont bills, and entered the’ 
parlor of his hotel while the nurse was ab- 
vent. ‘‘ Have [ the honor, at last, of greet. | - 
ing Herbert Spencer ?” safdhe. That is 
my name,” was the severe Exgileh reply. 
cousider you tke ch'f of human 
benefactors,” contiaued man, ‘‘ snd 
all the more do I congratulate you, now 
that our American publishers are able to 
produce auch cheap editions of your grand 
books that they are reaching the humble 
homes of ths poor, where they ware for- 
merly strangers.” ‘‘ But whit becomes of 
the poor writer ?’ shouted Mr. Spencer, 
as he arose in rage, and turaed upon his 
visitor. At this point the nurse rushed 
in, aud ejected the poor workingman, 
who», a8 hs descended the back stairs, was 
followed by favage echoes of “ Pirates | 
pirates!” His hero had fallen with a 
crash, and hs wondered, in his disappoint- 
ment and chagris, if there was anything 
ieft in this world that commercial coustd- 
erations would not touch. Some sort of 
international arrangement that will pro. 
tect authors in the fiu!ts of their labor 
is imperatively cailed for, and has been 
too long negiccted. On the other hand, 
tha making of siandard books accessible 
to the poorest people who crave them {ts 
doing incaiculable good in ‘hs cause of 
popular enlightenment. The only ques 
iion how long standard writers be 
willing to eng books without prefit ? 
—|[ Boston Globe. 


ORS AISTS. 

THOUSANDS NOW LN USE. 

FOR HEALTH, 
cconomy and Beauty. 


everywhere. Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BR S 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 


TUBEHOLD 


SINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 


and cheap. Immediately destroys all bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infections and dlisease-pre ducing matter. 

ANVALUABLE in the sick room, Sold by Drug 
gists everywhere, Quart bottles 50 cents, 
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— FOR— 


won lldigestion and Dyspepsia’ 


Pretty refers to external beauty on a 
emall scale. Grace of manner {sa natural 


gift; elegance implies cultivation. Well 
Over 5,0 pnysicians have sent to nz the moet flattere 
diseases 


A POTENT REMEDY FoR ® 


Ind zestion, Acute and Atonile Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gasiro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera infancams, and in 
cor velegeenee from Aente 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
st., N.¥, 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no bovling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
ard Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stampe 
for trial can, HUH. O.WILEBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


for by Puck's Pat. Improvep 

A 

Ear Dauma, 
the Whispers heard distinctly, 


Comfortable, invisible. [lineirated hoe FREE. Address 
Vv 


bred is referable to genera/ conduct rather Ine opiirions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all di 
ai ising from improper digestion. 
than is the For years have ‘manufactured the Digestive Fer- 
strongest word of Its Class, mply ing eoft- year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
lve agen not a secret remedr t a aci 
that is in similar words. Oourtesy bas the formula of which is tain! 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE P WER bn created 
selves. The former isa duty or privilege to delicate stomach. 
; ity of our statements w pectful! 
to others, the latter is behavior assumed all Wholesale and Retail Druczists and PH PSECLAN®. 
from proper self-respect. Benevolent | Extce Sold by Druggists, of 
beneficent to the act performed. Cuarita- 
ble is restricted to almsgtving except whea 
used in reference to judgment of others 
Lovely is used only where there {s some- 
tning more than external beauty, when 
and pleasing manner. Fauiltiess features 
do uot make a lacy lovely woo 1s dis- 
agreeable in dispusiilon.—[Journsal of 
Education. 
WHO KNOW ITS VALUE? 
thing, and as to * Compound Oxygen”’ tt 
may have the completest sort of au answer ’ 
‘y ary applicant to Drs. STaRKEY & PALin, | HISCOX, B53 Broadway, Wame papas 
1,529 Arch Street, Potiadelpiia, Pa.,wao nave SALARY 
Hales (tO Whom they may with fuli consent ivi W t d to at -¥ $7 
o@100T 
the United S.at Jad Kel} fath an an © business in it: 
Unite ates. Judge Keliey, father 
uf the United States Huuse of Representa- ROUSE. Leck Box 1568 
ot willing witaesees. Those answering an Advertisement will 
very profegesion aud occupation is repre- confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
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ments “xpressiy for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
ness and delicacy in addition to everything 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
refers to the character of the agen! acting, 
there is a combination of persoval beauty | 
That is a fair question in regard to any- 
reler) in nearly every 8S ate ard Territory of 
ction. Lesponsibie house hieferences exchan 
‘A 
ject, which will come to you free, Advertisement in The Christian Union,® 
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